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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSm UTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

{Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arch.ijology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society* shall consist of Fellows, Honorary E’eHows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be bj’ ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Cfindidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more bl.ack balls appear, the 
Chairman of the fleeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

.5. Honorary Fellows sliall consist of persons eminent in Archteology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-live. 
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6. Curre-'poudiiij^ Members must be recommended by the Council and 
ballf)ted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Lfidie^ who have done valuable work in the field of Arclueology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
iKjt exceed twenty-live. Thej' shall be jiroposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of anj- person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person -^hall pay t(j the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or nuiy compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions ; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9 The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 8()th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any Fellow who 
has not comi)ounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for i^ayment. the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the C’ouncil, by wliose authoi’ity the name of the 
defaulter may be erased fr<mi the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not beiTig in arrears of the annual sid)scription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date f)f election. 

11. A'one but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control c>f the Society in General 
Meetings, the atfairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and ap|)ointed as hei-einafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a (juorum. 

Id. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
\'ict“-i^residents. tn’o Seci’etaries for geneivil purjjoses. two SeciaUfiries for 
F(jreign Correspondema-. a Tre.asurer. two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected foi- a 
[)erlod of H\ e ^-e/irs. and the Vice-Presidents for a i)ei'ioil of three \ ears. 
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One of the Tice-Presideiits shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annuallj' by the Society. The Ti-easury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Bemembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 

Ifi. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall i-etire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies aiuong the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion. by resigmition, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that iJurpose to the FelloAvs at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or indi\ iduals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

Iti. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the fiOtli of November, or on the bellowing day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

10. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

30. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
MoTiday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council : and the Secretai-ies. on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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FORMS or BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Beqaest. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and beejneath to the Society of Aiitiqnarie.' of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the -aiiie <hall be delivered to the .-aid Society on the receijit of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Vurm of Beqiast. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and be(ineath to the Society of Antiiinarie-- of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the >um of f ^rterling \to be insed 
for the qeneral piiriioses of the Soeielt/] for. to tie aseil for the upeeiat purpose 
or object, of ]. and I direct that the >aiil sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Trea-;iirer for the time being. 


LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEilBER 30, 1934. 


PATRON : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1032 . * Ad David Rankine, TU >te\vart"D Drive, 

CAHibiE^lang. 

1031. Acintw, Rev. Hegh M., M.A., Minister of 

St Georye\ Presbyteiiaii Llmrch, 2o JanivN 
Ruail. East London. South Afrii-a. 

1917. Ag\ew. Stair Cahnegie. M. A. LL IL. ILuiiste.- 
at-Law, GO Elm Park Gardens. London, 
S.W. 10. 

1802. Aiesa, The Most Hon. The Marqu'^ss of, Cul/ean 
Castle, Maybole. 

1032. Ainsworth. TItchsed. Author and Lecturer. 

Lonaniead. o 1 Lauderdale Avenue, ('■leveler^. 
near l’lai’k|M)'>l. 

102!), Ai.i \AN'i)i'u. IV. M., jHurn;vli''t, Ildlvieu Ihmd. 
Cult’^. Aberdeenshire. 

lOdi). Ai.rAX. Ni'- il. M.. h' Aiu^he Pi.ice. Ldm- 
buriiii. 3 

102G. Ai.tan, Wrr.T.tvM, -IG Cruft Road, 

Cambii’slang. 

l!)2'i. Anckoun, WilekeI) JaUxR \inj', Tlirue-Curher 
Me. id, Dimtun Green. Kent 

102d Andernon Alex ^nder IIutiox. M Dunahl- 
.suiiT Ilfbipital, Ediidjurgli. 12. 

1022.^ AxurRSGN', Arthur R., G Ruunn'iit Terrata*, 

. U’. 2. 

1022. \\'iu R^ov, I'.iHi' , a Eihli'n .’^treut, Ldui- 
bureh, 4. 

ANiir-R^oN, Maj'ir .Tohx II >\\ 2nd F.ast 

Laiic.i''h!ie Reuiinent, e/n Mi'-sm-, Lux A: C”.. 
IG ('haling (.'ru-'S, L"ndoa S.M’. 1. 

I0i)2 ♦Anelr.'^on. Major Rohert Duugl\s. c/o The 
M inager, Llti\' i's Bank. P.iigntun. L>evon. 

An u-tei.-k denote?: 


1020 . AndeR'^on', Rev. Robert S. G.. B.D . The Manse, 

Castle Kennedy, Wigteu nshire. 

102.S. Andrew". MiuHsrr. ("’orbet. M.K.I A.,T.R.G.^., 
E.U.S.G."'.. 1'. R.iS.A.T.. Or»ett. I)err\volgie 
Avenu<‘, Belfast. 

1013. .\nou'^. Miss M\k*y, Iinineriach, 3*1 Rlacknes's 
Road, Dundee. 

l!‘21. Angus. William, Curator uf the llisttudeal 
Department. Reeord C>ftice, H M. (Senprai 
Register II<)U"e, lalinhurgh, 2 
l!>2t>. ANrTi->-BuTTFRWORrH. J.. M., F.R.Gt S., F.Z.S., 
Le.i IIur"t. Dunhani-M.isM^y, Clu*"hire. 

1010 . Annan. J. Craig, Glenbank, Lenzie. 

1N)T. ANjTuuTiir.u-Cut \Y, William. Lieut. -Col., Royal 
Horse Guard", Kilmaiiy, Fife. 
l!KH. ARUruKLi'. WifEivM F . M..V. (F.din. Oxon.), 
11 M.I.S.. 1 Murraydeld Gardens. Kdinburgh. 
12 . 

I'Cl. Ain’HER. Gilukkt, St Gla. Park Road. Leith. 
Fdinhiirgh. ib 

lOlS.* Argyll, Ilis Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle. 

DHL ArM"TRONg, \. l.F"!!!. M.F . F ■" I r.-s.A., 
27 Vietuiia Road. ^tuikL-n Ib-uh. Warnng- 

t'Ui. 

1021. Arnott. .T\Mrs -ViKXWDrR. F.RIB.A., 13 

A'ouug Stre.T, Ldinhuigh. 2. 
lOin. Asher. John, 1 > Pit-'nlleu Cre^eent. Piulh. 

IH21. Ashworth. Mrs, Iliilhank. Grange I.-mh. 
Fdinhurgh, IG. 


1G”,1. A"Ki:w. Gii.ni rt II . ( a"ula. Fi u hridge-un-Tyne. 
Nurtliumh»*iLuul. 

Life ileiiibers who ha\e compounded for their A.miual Contributions. 
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191T.*Atholl, His Grace The Duke of. K.T., C.Ij., 
M.V.Ci.. D.S.O.. LL.D.. Blair Custle, Blair 
Athol!. 


191'). PiCir.r.KT [>K L^kjt'R. The founte-". The 

Beehive. LTi:!ni>h. L^uiiveiiaii. >kye. 

1932. B^ii.li}-. Jaml^ .M'Kfxzif. IT Alpin Kuail, 

I>un'!ee. 

1933. Bvix, F. W.. M.C.. 29 Pala--e O.iirt. Luncluu. 

W. 2. 

1922. Baix, Rev. Johx, Minister of St PaiiTs Fhurch. 

13 Dryileii Phe-e, Xeuiiieton, laluiluir^h. !►. 
11*20. Baird. Kev. Axukew, B.D.. J.P., Minister of the 
united parish of Brouyihton. Kilbucho, and 
Glenholiu. The Man.se. Brougliton. Peehles- 
.shiiv. 

1925. Baird, J.mns. SI Meadoupark Sue, t. Deaais- 
Toun, Gla.’?go\K FI. 

1022. Baird, M ii.liam M \cdox \ld, F F .S., T St Coline 
Street, Fcliiibui'ipdi. 3. 

102. Bu.tOfR Mis>, \\ liittinoeh.u.ie. irad<liniit'‘ n. 
Fast Lothian. 

lOlS. liALrorR. Lieut. -Col. Fredericic Rofuirt 
Sti.i’hkn', M a.. D.I. , Dauyek. '^toho. 

Tweeddaie. 

r>.j3, lUiaoi R Tin* [["11 .1 \Mis Mdn< Ri in . n B.F.. 
ii FtIulk estfr ^(piinv. Lunch »n. W. 2. 

1020. BALForR-Mi.r.NiLLi., K\ W. M.. M.A., Leetnrer 

ill ili.stury in the Univemty of Edinburgh, 2 
South Learnioiith Gardens, Edinl-uriih, 1. 
19l.j.*BAi.r,ANTiNT. .Jami 2 i llill Streof. Kdirihiiriih. 2. 
1933. P.ALiiNUAi.r, hiroROK W. f>algyn(.li, 2u Midniar 
u.inh 11 ". laliiihuroh. lo. 

1021. Basi lUFA. Rasdihiri. M.B., IM.A.m*.. Post 

Ih-x No Int^fM, ( ah utta, India 
1920. BANi' KinuN, John', .'<1 Maigaiet", Llgni. 
ll*2t^. B \NN'ERM \x. Fiiptain Uowr.D K. Binui. M.h'.. 

I'l Dornton Road, ,'^(tut|j Fro\don, 

1931. Barclay, Rev MA, Minister of 

."t M.ieuU" i’athedi.il. T'ho M.iii>e, Knku.ill, 

Giknev 

1^;*T.*B ^RNEri He\ T. U Yi (III 1 1 . Ph.I).. 7 ‘ 'orrennie 
(iaideii". Fdinliuigli, lu. 

1922 B\rrii:. John Ar.rwNniR. 15 Abi>ey Run 1 
FskI .uik, 

1910. B\rron, Rev. Dorcnss Gordon, 0.15.17. V D.. 

D.D., Ald( iio.lh-. AheilnU*'. 

1923. Barron. Fvan Mai Ln>i>. Prupn.'inr and IMit«»r 
of 'Lju Ir>Ltrtiti' (.'"'niir. (*aKi.ind". liueine"" 
19L)9 Bartholomew. John, t* B.F.. of Glerioiehaid, 
She^iI^-Suh^tltule of Lan.irk. NTinh'-lin. 9 
Vivt-na < ireu". <tl.i"i:io\. \\ . 2. 


1922. Barton, Dr .Sameel Saxon. O.B.E , F.R.F.P.'^. 
(Glas.), L.R.r.P. (Edin.). 01 Paikfiekl Road. 
Sefton Park. Liverpool. 

1931. Bathgate. Thomas D.. Gersa Schoolhouse. 
Wat ten. raithne-*". 

1927. Battersby, James, F.R.C.S.Eng., etc., Dean of 
the Faculty of Mungo's Medical College, 14-lS 
Gallowgate, Glasgow. E. 1 

193U. Baxter, Wieeiaai. Public Woiks Contractor, 
Eskdale, 153 High Street. Tranent. 

ISS4.*Bca roN. Alajor Anges J.. C.M.G.. V.D.. Trou- 
ville, Eve-,hani Road, ITttvilR. Cheltenham. 

1931. Beattie, David J., Sculptor. Kenilworth, Talbot 
Road, Carli"le. 

1930. Beattie. Miss Isobel H. K,, A.K.I.B.A., 

Bivciiirae. Uutliwell. R r)uiufrie.""hii'H. 

1924. Bell, William Edme.nd. Solicitor. 13 IVhite- 

hall Tenace, .Aberdeen 

1929.*Bkll, Rev William Xabier. M.A.. 37 Oaktield 
Avenue. Glasgow. W. 2. 

1925. Bennet, Rev. Alexander Lyon, B A., The 

M.irise. Clir\"tou, Glasgow. 

192L Bentinck, ICev. Charles D., 1* D . Barney- 
inaui". Had dingt«»]i 

1928. Benton. Miss Syima, M.A. (Camh.l, Lady 

Margaret Hall. Gxlurd. 

1929. Bertram. Donald, Manager. Orkney Steam 

N’avigathiii Fo.. I.td . 2u i'hist Road, Kirkwall. 

1923. *BEsT, John. Warriston Hou&h. Edniburgh. 4 
1925. Beveridgi:, James, M..A., M'ellbank, Linlithgow. 

1930. Beveridge, Rev. John, .M.B.E.. B.D.. Brooin- 

house Road, CoLstorphine, Edinhurgh, 12 
lf>27. Bickersilth, Miss Mvrgeerite Elizabi fh. 

Ph.D.. 32 Stafford Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1919. Binme, K. B. Jaudine, Old Place, Hampton 
Court. 

i:*32.*r>iRi rv, Fuic, M.A., F..S.A , Chesterholni, 
Bardoii Mill, N'orthurnbeiland. 

1909 Bishop, Andrew Henderson, Thornton Hal!, 
Lanurksbire. 

1922. liisHOP. Frederick. Riithven Hous^^. Colinton. 

1924. PhsSi.t, Ai.r.YANDEU Macdonald, Bertha 

Cottage, Batiigate. 

193.5. Bl \ck V I KR. John ( Ji ., F. K G.s , I'./ ^.(Srot . 

Tile Chemical Lahoi itory, 579 Gallowgate. 
Briilgeton. <»la"gow. F 

1932. Beai’kwood. Uonikr. J P.. !» Oxford Ntrcct. 

Dundee 

1934 Blackwood. Wiiliam. J.P., Findiue". Lyuu 
Road, Harrow. 

192*». Bi air. Oi oR(;i . I*' Ci’cw n Itoad North, Gla"go\\, 
W. 2. 

1929. Blair. Robert K., W.S.. 2u (;he-,ter .'street, 
Ediiiburgli, 3. 
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1909. Blundell, Kev. Odo, 7 H0II3- Koad, | 

Fairfield. Liverpool. 

18S5. Homilas. Chaules S. M , 12i Westbourne lei- 
lace, Hyde Park, London, AV. 2 
1917 . Bonar. John James. Eldinbru'E L.vssu.iib* 

1926. Eonnar. William. .31 Braid Avenue. Edin- • 
liur*^h, 10. 

1926. Boreniu>. Tancred. Ph.L)., D.Lit.. Prufessor ut ■ 

the Hi'.tnry nt Art in tin* Luiver'.ity of Lonloii. 

28 Ken-ington Gate. Keii'-in^ton. London, 
W. 

lO' id.* Borthwick, Henry, of Eurtlnviek Castle. Mid- . 

’othian. 122 Gt. AA*f‘stern Hoad. Glasjzow. 

1932. B()>worih, WiiirvM Gi'ORt.r, Lilirarian and 
Curator. Public Library. Mu''eiun. and Puldie 
Hall, AltriiU'hain 1 

1920. Boyd, James .■stirlino. L.ILI.B.A , '‘('nun- • 

dale,” Lay’s Lane. 6idcup. Kent. i 

l!>27. Bradley. Kev. William. St Anne s. WimKor | 
Garden?. Musselliurgh. i 

1927. Bri AVER, Gi:()R(;r E.. Jr. Lub'-rdn-Vaiu Uoad. 

Ipswich, MassaeliU'ietts, U.S.A. ; 

1927. Brewer, Mrs Georue E., Jr.. Lalior-in-Vain j 
iluad. Ip.^wich, Ma^•'acllu•^ett'>■. I'.S A. ' 

1028. Brook. Georoe Bernard. F.H'.. M.Tn>t.M.M., 
r.C S., Tlie ivt‘^ea^ch LaburatorieN, Kiuluch- ; 
level!. 

19U6. Brook, AVrr.LMM. ^7 Georite vStr(*et. I'.din- 
burgh. 2. 

1026 BuofiUi. Wiliiam. 42 fUindas .Street. 

Orkiie}' 

190b.*BRO\\ N, Adam, Xetherby, Galashiels. 

1932. Brown, C'ec il Je.rmyn. M.A., Bueeleuch ILnist'. 
Meirnse. 

1921. Brown. Charles ITiuiiERr. K.C , .^henll >>[ (iie 

Lotliian'i and Peebles. 17 Xoithumberland 
Sfleet. KdlliburEh, 9. f n > 

LL’l *Bro\\n iJoNAr.D. 8U Gio.^veiiui* .Street. We.st 
Hartlepool. ! 

Brown. <'}eori,e, 2 Spotti'.wniMh' .'^tr*'i>t. Ldin- 
buruh, 10. 

I0.59 Brown, .'?heiitt GeoRoi. BeiNtaiie IB-um* .>t 
t da. ( h’kney 

ll'2l Bin)W N, dhioM A.B.I B A . I,e. turer .nul Ciii**i 
A>''i^tant, iJej-artinent nt Ai‘diite> ture ami 
Buildini:. The lbi\al l'e> luiical ('■■lieee, Glas- 
R'' iw , 13 Kui:.:'.liou>'‘ A\ enue. ( ’at 111 <ift . Glasirow . 
1932. Brownlee. i)\MD .VnoU''. I'.rownlee Cottage, 
i '1 iLtmi. lU-'liDpl'i ii’c>. 

lo22 ^Brenwin. Gioh'iL Ll^i'acf, ILivenng'-., Kayne, 
Braiiifr.-'E lA^ex. 

l9o_\ Bryce. Tiioiics 11. , M.A.. M.lc, T IL'^ . Pio- 
fes'^ui of -VnatiRuy, Xo. 2 Tlie Lniveisit\', 

( ila-sii'"' . 


1922.*Bryden. Robert Lockhart, B.L., Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum. Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Department, 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

l‘J9l. Buci'LECCH and Ql'Eensberry. His Giace 
The Duke of, K.T., Dalkeith House, Midlothian. 
1933. Buchan. .Iames, LJit'U’. P'unlee o3 

Blackness Av'enue, Dundee. 

1931. Buchanan Alevander Grahame, M.B . Ch.B.. 

9 (lareuee l>rive, Hyridland. Gld'-gew 
1927. Bulloch, John Malcolm, M A , LL.D., 45 
Doughty Street, London, W C. 1. 
1667.*Buggess, Peter, View Ville. lUumiialrjchit. 

Inverness. 

1925. Burnet, J. K. M'ardlaw. Advocate, b(j 
Xorthumberlund Street. Faliuburgh. 3. 

1^92. BuRNEir. Rev. J. B , B I'.. 1>.D.. The Maii^e. 
Fetteresso, St'uieh.iven. 

1911. BcE'NETr, Rev. Willi AM, B.D., Bestali ig .Manse, 
31 Lismore Crescent. Lilinburiih. 6. 

19.1L Burns. John C,. BA. As-'iM-.M-ln-'t-tML. 136 
Xewluiveu Road. Kdinl’urgli. o. 

1925. Burn>. John fnioRor. .■'heiiiLSubstitute of 
Dundarton. 6heritlA Chamber-s. (.’ounty Build- 
iri2'. fuimbartoii. 

1667. Burns, Rev. Thomas. C.B K . IhlL, F.R.S.E., 
(Tostuii Lodge, 3a Chalne^rs Crescent, Kdin- 
biirgh, 9. 

1933. Burn^, Thoman ITlkinu'Ion, Mortimer Lodge. 
Mortimer lUukshin*. 

1925. Bii^n^ide. U-v. John W.. M.A.. 5(J5 Strath- 
inartitie Ro.id, Dundee. 

I'i2.s. I'uRRiLL, 6ir Wn.i.iAM. Hutton Castle. Ih-rwick- 
uj»ori-Tweed. 

l92T. Br-'iiNri.r.. GiaiRoi: H , rniversity I 'br.uian, St 
Andiew-, i!» i^ueeiiA Terraee, St Andrews. 
l901.*BcrE, Tin* Mii->t Hon. Tlie Mar juess of, K.T.. 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 


192.1. C'adell. F. C. B. A.K.6.A. 3n Regent Terrace, 

Edinl urgh. 7, 

1929 Cairns. Adam, 21 Alonreith Rnad. XcwLtnL. 

< il i^g<‘w, S. 3. 

193.1. C ALDI IL Ch aui 1 s The ClieGiiuts. iKuTiaw :iy 

Foir.*'., 

1g2L*Caldir Charii'« T. A B I.A.6.. .W^istant 
An hiteet, Ri.yal rommi''-'iou ..u Aneient 5bimi- 
inent-' ( ''C"t. ), 2 i \ork Place IjiiiiCuigh, 1. 
193 c Caldlr, WTeiiam M.. M.A . I.[,.D.. F.B.A.. 
PoJe'.'M.r 01 Govk. i'lUVeiNity |<1 Ldmburgli ; 
Ldit'T of 56 >t -Vlhan"'' 

Road, laimburglu '» — Vee,v/rf,'y //,/■ rurfhju 

( '/ir/v’’- fi'iii.Ifttrf, 
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1919.*CALr.AXDf:K, Alz^ander I>., Lellopitiya. 

liaTiiapura. 

18r‘S.*CALLAXDLR, J. GEAH^.^r. LL.L>.. 11 {.Khoriie 
Tt-rr.i'.t''. K'lini Air^h. 12. — Thi't't"!' >>/ Muse'-ir^ 

1929. rATr\xiii.E IViLnAM A Wntr-r. Rn.lnu.i 

Kelburii AveiiiK*. Liunii*reck, Ola.^suw 
1931. Cami-eo-v, AErRiiiAiu. M A., PruR'^-Mir 

uf ‘.treek. The Uiiivt-iNir y. Kind's •’’ijlh'Si* 
Aht-'lilftMl. 

191(1, Cameron. -ii D V , U A . U 8. A R.^.W.. U..T> , 
Dun Kipperi. 

1922. Cameron, (’n]uriL-l Donald C.. CJCIh. M.A., 
iCA^.r. I . Cux X- Pall Mali 

LmiilI'Ui. ^.\V 1 

193<>. Cameron, Khv. John KirkiaM). Th^* Maii-e, 

Aui lirtuhiiU''**, iMiu h-i* 

1931. Cameron. A'lil. Mayli.-M, TU'-rnhiU Park, 
>unih‘il.iU'l. 

IIC'O. k A-Ml.RONOM AN. Captd.Il l)t;NALl». 1 . R A . 

Rv*. Kalk Pay. Capf Pi'’ivi)i''‘m. '^outh 

Aflaa 

1023. Campbell. Alexander Comnincial Bank of 
Scoil.ui 1. l.t I _ -Vhniy:t = '11. 

1930. ( AMPDLLr. Charli>. M.P.I . 4* Uann Gi 

Dll\*‘. ri'Ml-Mh'D. DuinlMrtnUxliiJ... 

1929. Camrbili. IIlDtH IUnkin. Ai.ll'un. I Woodhurn 

Ihiad NeulauilJ«. 

l9.j.3. ( .AMi’RLr.i. Iain i oi in. Ciir,iti>r. \ «*nil.niiiinii 
Museum “t -^alvariaA H dl, AmlrewH. FnV. 

1930. ( AMPiuii. F AMI > A . < d.-iil, ink.' Diiid-l.ui'o 

1925.*CAMPBi.r L. John Doeolan-Pohaa j.li . 23 Ain^lie 

Phu PiiiiihurHli. 3. 

1922. Cami’eiil. John MacLiod, Hh- Cajdaiu tjf 
i?add<-U Ca^fl^^ til.-n S.ildell. hy f'.irradali' 
ai^aH. 

1922. ('AMPMr.r John Ma«ma*‘Ii.r IC-jc. 

tDi.uiir . ( ,iiiipli-‘lii Av u .\vj\ 1! 

1931. Cani. Po'-'. Alan. P D.. P. 'o , -J Civieli. 

( Upar-l ID- 

P'lil. (ARii'-Aj (rioRi.i 77 (Rmu::.- Jalm- 

l.iirRii 2 

D'-D ( AL’Oii I . -.1 .loilN 'J .. Ihiit . 1» I, . [.CD.. lo 
L'-'at],,-! 'r.-nai*-. < i!,i'-t£‘'\s 

PH)(- o MniD II A 1 L, i’ \ J r A \ G. M , (9 1; i: . P.lrn^t♦*I- 
ut-L’lW. Mt laRo'- II ^alop. 

l!'2 ’ < AR \ ! I. A - \ !-|;i 1 1! ' o 1 i , I u( -» '..j | | f.i.. , 

l'»22 ( AKRT im l;- ARIR! R "1 ANL1 A A i ( h.U f 

iaild-', Pinh A f )ak> Ih.ad. '‘aiKli'i-'l'Mii. Mina ^ . 
1931. CAK-AAirf. P(,NALIi. I..U.I.PA, 17 .'-ali-hii;y 
IC '.L' 1, J ' li ri9ii I a'i I. 9 

1932 ( ARIER. IlAinLi V ’^IDM.V. .91.1) . D.P.II.. 

Cil P.. PuUk IP-alih 2o ( ..(.hi.tii* 

Mif'-t. ' rl.l-E'OV. I 1 


1933 ^Ca^^illia. The lit ITuo The ( ot nte'> of, 

AVaa hailed. 9IiK'^rlhiiri:h. 

loHo. < AAV. 'Mr jAMj-" L . LL.D . 11 Lliiity Phu'e. Edin- 

hiii'Eni lo 

1029. L Hat mlr<. 1 rand I". W.>,. 20 ( lurfunir Ga rd *'11 

Edinburiili. 10. 

lOPR ( HVIMIR-'. I(<T IhNRV PlID. •")! ) Gl-ive poad. 

MVst ForiA. DuiidHM. Aii^u^. 

1928. Chamnea. William. J.P.. lo hlmii Ih^ad. 

Dublin. 

1931. Ch ARMAN. Alan. MA. Tt-i-M-m •-. "tou. Mid- 

h-tliRin 

1927. CTulde. Prufe'^or V. Gordon. B.Litt.. F,.8.A., 
Pl.)(t•>^■^Ml' (ft Archcf-.h luy, Th'* Univei-'ity, 
F,thiibiu\dL 8. — 'yerrct'ir^ for r'.'rtuju Cone- 

III K . 

1932. (. HRI-sTIE. P.iilie DOI'oLA'? MoRRI-fON. J.P., 

'* 8 Dalkeitii Ki'ad. IHlnd♦••^ 

1901. CmuSTIE, Ml^a, Coudeii Ca^tho l»ol!,il. 

1010. Christi-^on, James, J.P.. I'.L.A.. Libriirian. 
Puidie Library, MoiitrO'-e. 

1002. Clare. Archidald Brown, M.A., Profes^or <f 
Pohtic.il r.conomy, ('lUAUT-jity of Manitol a. 
Wiiniipeg, Canada. 

1921. Cf-ARK. Wir.Lr.AM T’ordvcr. HilDcarth. 12 

WoodluiU T»'rra<.‘e. Juniper Green. 

1908. Cf.iY. Alexander Thomson. W8, 18 South 

la'ariiiMiitli •i.irdeii'., Ldiiduiioli. A. 

1024. Clayton. Brian C., '■ Wyelauds." Po,s, Here- 

1929. CLinuRD Mr'S Li^ij. Mari.arlt, Cliaiidlers, 

Witc'Uiibe. Gh,-,. 

1910. ClovsTon, Fric CrosI'.v TowN'jL.nd, 
^r PCS (Eu-C L.PC.P.lLMud J, I.avenharii. 
Sllllnlk. 

1917. Cr.or.^ToN. J. Storer "^moogro Orplnr, 

< »rkii**y 

1922. *CLOtMT(>N PONALl* OtILLAN. L. P ('.P. (Lihu.). 

L.P.C'' ( F.diii 1 . In C.m'hiHii-ii Street, (rhus- 

L'-Ol.C 1. 

1 !l2l .*CL(*f^TE)N Th'JMA', TIaRuID. n \\ \]_ r.,UiH- 
'•kaill. li ( Hill W iinbiednii. Leudi)ll. 

.s W. 21 ) 

Pt29. ( luAA Am.ri ^wli. it.iK \!ma \’]lhi. Alien, -IdA . 
19i).3. (,L\i)L, The Piiijhr ill, II. Lord. J.ord 

Ju-'tif i'-GfiHM’a! and Lurd I’i'f'.id.'iit (,t the 
t uurt >if ■"••'".ii > 11 . 2i ^^lU'a\ i'lai e. Ldiri- 
bm'Hli, 3 

Ptlt:.»(’(.vi] .. J(| m;v By, Pd, Wdi, jtlidR,- J.,Lrie 

Xur,|uay. 

1901 *CocnR\vGGTiiD K, Lady. Wua Lide, i!,.nh. 

IN.IS Hl;iN-PAll-l, I;. -ir X,„. J. Ki^s-M iiv. 

ii-i: .1 r , ii L . ,,t 1.1,1,.. A,iv,„ 

LadAhiml B“Uh 
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1923. Cochrane, Richmond Inglis. 2C Abercromby 

Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

1919. *CocKRrRN. Captain Archibald P'rederick, 

R.E. (T.F.). 32 ,St Andrew ^?quare. Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

I92b. CocKBUEN. Rev. J. Hutchison. B.D., The 
Cathedral Manse, Dunblane. 

1928. *Coghill. .Jaails M., Cnlzean, Viewlands Place. 

Perth. 

1920. *Coli-INGWOod. R. G.. M.A., E.S.A., Pem!>roke 

College. Oxford. 

1929. Cor.LUM. !\Ii^s V. C. C., Well Bottom, Eu-^t 

Melbury, .■^huite-rbury, Dorset. 

1924 Colt, H. Dunscoaibe. e'o Farmer's Loan and 
Tru''t ('o.. 15 Cock'.pur ^^treet. Enndi'U. S.W. 1. 

1924. Colt, Ronald S. H., of Gartsherrie and Xorth- 

U(4d, B..\. (0\nn.) lim addrf*^^). 

1921. *CoLyiLLE. Cajdain Xoraian R., M.C., Penheale 

^^anor. Egluskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. CoAiRiE, John D., M.A., B.Sc., M.D,, F.K.C.P-K . 
Lecturer on the History of Mediein**, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh. 3. 

1931. CbjNACHLE. Hugh Morison, Assistant Secretary. 
Department of Agriculture for .’Scotland. C 
Tweetl Green, Peebles. 

1925. CoNACHEK. Peter A.. T.D.. NeA\ton]-ank, Forfar. 
1032. CoNNFLi, M’illivm, 33t; Main Street, Ruthergleii. 
1933. Connor. Rev. John M. D .'^.G . M.A.. C.F ret . | 

43 Orniiiiido Avenue. CatlKMi’t. ■ 

1918. Look, Davii»son. Ilightield. lliidilei-'lield Road, j 
Barnsley, A’orkshire. 

1924. Cook, John, \V.8., til Castl- Street. Edin- | 
burgh. 2. ' 

1920. CoRNFLir s, R.'v. 'Willi vae J. J. D.Eitt.. D.C.L.. ‘ 
IbD.. M.A., B.D.. D.Sc., A.K.C., IMEUGr.^, ; 
C.F.. etc . All Saints' Vicar.ige. Sumner R<>ad, j 
Xerth P'M'khani. L'ltidon. S.E. 15 
1911. ('oRiuE, John. Burnbank. Moma-ve DiimJne.s- 
shire. 

1913.*C0RRir, John M., Ardueelogist !■> the Royal 
Cummi^siou uii AiiLieiit and Ili^terical Monu- 
nieiits Ilf .beotland. 27 \oik Pl.'ice. Eilin- 
burgli, 1. 

1920.*CoR'' \E. Ki:NNi:Tii Charles, ot Re'-ely. Uul-i'*- 
law. 75 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, lu. 

1!»27. Cori’AR, R>'V. Rom RT. B.Lb. D.l>. Tin* MariM‘. 
Linlithgow. 

1918. Cori-FR. Uev. M' J .. M. A. , D.I'., 2t’. Cin-u.s Diivr. 
b>eunistoun. t tlasgew 

192u.*Co\v w. RoBERr Crake Eskhill. Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 

1931. CowF, WiLLTAAi. Twcelville, Tliortuim Ro.id. 
(’"Iinteii. 


1929. CowiE, Alexander M., M.B., C.M., Glenriiine.s, 
DuRtOAvn, Banffbhire. 

1929. CowiE, Morton J. H., A.R.I.B.A.. “ Durns- 
deer,’’ St John's Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1928. CoAviF, Thoaias Rennie, RaA’ensleigh. 2 Syden- 

ham Road, Dowanhilb Glasgow, IV. 2. 

1929. Cowles, Eredericic I,. EJES.L., T’.R.S.A., 

Librarian, Swiutou and Pendlebury Public 
Librarie-^, Elmhurst, Wor'.ley Road, Sw inton, 
Lanes, 

1893. *Cox. .Alfred W.. Glendoick. Glene.irse, Pei thshiie. 
1901 *Cox, Douglas 11 (no address) 

1932. Craig-Brown. Clive, Comeh' Bank. Selkirk, 
1025. Craig-Brown. Brigadier-General E., D.S.O., 

Cr•>s^ Roads, Currie. Midlothian. 

1928. Cu.AiiiiF. John, Ma>ter Manner. 4 Gill Pier, 
lVe-?tray, Orkney. 

I 19(X). Cran, John. Backhill House, Musselburgh. 

1927. Cranstoun, Colonel C. J. Edaiundstoun e, 
D.S.O., Corehon.se, Lanark. 

1922. Crawford, Ja.mi..s. 129 Fotheiingay Road, 
Maxwell Park. Glasgow. 

1909. Crawford, Robert, Oehilton, 3G Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1908. Crawford. Rev. Thoma- B.D.. The Elms, 
Whitelmuse Loan. Edinburgh, 10. 

1901 *CuAWFORD, Tile Right Hon. The Fail of, K T , 
LE.D., Ibilearres. Cohii'.burgh, Fife. 

1920. Crawford. W. C. Earraid, Lothiaiiburn. Mul- 
Inthiaii. 

l9.il. Crichton, George, G Duneaii Street, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

Itb32. Crichion, Rev. Thoaias Smith, M.A., 182 

Wliitehill Street. DenuRtnuii. Giasguw. 
1925.*CRiCHroN-Sii'ART The Lord Coluai, M.P., 22 
Man^tieId :r-tieet, Lundun, W. 1. 
lop). Cro« ki 11 , Thoaiv'-. M..\., D.I.itf., 15 Lang'-ide 
Crescent, Southgate, London, X. 14. 

I 1932. CrogK', E. E., E.C ET , Dundurii, Whitei'raigs, 
Renfrew '•liire, 

' 1932. Crooks, Wiii.iaai M., J.P . Ardiueiv, Durham 
I street. Mumiieth, Angus, 

j 1932. Crosgrovf, Rev. J. Prinote, M. V., Mll^i^te^ of 
1 St Ci'lmae''. and St Xinian'-, The Mait-^e, 

32 Marine Place. Ruthe'say, Bute. 

PJ25 *Cro^^. a. RoBFRr^oN, M.C., BA, EL.B., 11 

Kiiklt-e 1 err. ice, LTLi''gn\\, \\ . 

l.''8G. Crox**, Robf rt, Giigar P.uk. b "i xti'i'iihiue, 
Edinburgh. 12. 

1924. Ckuickxh ANK, Jaaif.s, Westwoed, Bucksburn. 
Ab.u'deen^idie. 

1924. Cullen. Alexander, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, y2 
C.ul.'i'W >treet, Hamiltuii. 
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1922. Cullen'. William Juhn'sio.v. T Howard Street, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1932. CuMMiNO, Alexander. R.A.. M.B.. Ch.B., 

F.E.C.S.Edin.. 193 Dominion Koad. S. 2, 
AiKklaudj Now Zealand. 

1!>07 CuM3iiNG, Alexander D , Headmaster, Putdic . 

School, Callander. : 

1919. Gumming. Alexander S., M.D.. IS Airi'>lie Place, 

Edinburglu 3. 

1927. Gumming. Victor .T\mes. S Grosveiior Terrace, | 
Glasgow, W. 2. j 

1S(l3. Gunnington. Captain B. Howard 33 Lon_^ i 
Street. Devi/.os. Wiltshire. 

1922. CUNYNGHAML, EdwIN 1jL\IR. Pi ‘'Oniflidd. Mom 
aive. r)initfn'''’'liire. 

1893.*Gurle, Alexander f L. G.V.u., Orm^- j 

acre. Barnton Avenue. L>avi(D><n\ Main'*. Edm- ' 
burgh. 4. — Iihrinri/*. 

1933. CuRLE. Alj XANDi'.R Tancred. lh*rl>i*iM P.nti''h 

Soiiiaiilaud. ' Aden 

18S9.*Cuble, JAitES, LL.lh, F.S A., Priorwood, Mel- 
rose, — Curator of 'Museum. \ 

ISTD.^Gur^iter. Major James IValls, ou Braid Jb-ad. 
Ediribnrgh. 10. 


1931. I)AiGiTrY, Artht'r BT*RNf.s>,. M.D . Lo^'.iehall. 

latr. Angu-'. 

1921. Dalgleish. Rev. OnoROK M'., Tlie .Soutli 

Marine. L‘iiUalrn''n I, [n>ch Aherd,>en'>hne. 
1SS3. lULRYMPLE. Tlie TF'ii ^ir Him H. K.G.\'.<>.. 
21 Keoeiit Teri.e.'f'. Edinburgh. T. 

1920. Dalziel. .Mia Frank, SA'lney Lo Ige, WKite- 

lidU-e I.o.ui, F' luil'iirgli. 10. 

192'). Davidson. Alfred Bohert rni'ern di.iven, 

Abeire-lby, I’.-itliGiiie. 

1024. Daa n)>oN. George. S .Street. Abenleen 

192.J r>AViD>nN. <',i()R(,E M., .\i.-liiteet and Nurvevor. 
li' King ''iie.-r. "tilling 

1921. DAViD>nN, Ht'git. Braed.ile L.anark. 

1920. l»\vin>nN, jAMi-' 'L'ret'.uiei Ttje Garnegie 

Ini't fnr the Cniv.usities of "c-'tland, o9 
Murriiiig''i<le Park, T.ilinlnirgh. K*. 
i93u. r>AMr>-«uN. Ml'-T Milnj,. l.AIIWOOd 

A'']ir»‘ad. "iiii'-y. 

1932. Dvvid-'Ijn. J. M . h 1'. I.. I'.f i 2 LueliAitnA 

T'-i r.i. I*. G II u ■ .'h I rl t-g. .u 
r,l25.*lG\\ •'I’N. A i;\>il\IL i le- \aelj.- (lidft.n* 

1 Bu' k^ 

1927. *D AW -ON U'ARifi.N B . F. B " F I'. B S I- . F* 11 *u 
of the ibiy.ii " •( i-‘ty Ilf .Medhme. ll«*ii. Eibrurian 
Tu tlie Ciirpiir.if iiiii Ilf IJuyiD Gr.inge Bead. 
Baiii''- Taindon. ^.W. i:’ 


1929 De Blogue. The Ven. Oswald. Ex-Archdeacmi. 
Ex-R.N S.C.F.. The Keet'iry. 

Hants. 

lf>34. De Pinto. Raimondo N.. 4 Mnan Street, Leith. 

1922. l»i AS George Brows An hitect and Givil 

Engineer. LusMebank. Wh\'tehouse A^-enue, 
Kirkcdhly. 

1023 *Dicknon. Arthur Hope Drum^iond mo 
ad'lre'.->n 

192.1. DirK-HON. WALT! R. *' Lynedui’h. " Elcho Terracr, 
Portobf-llo. 

1S95. Diukson, IViLLiAM K . LL D . Advoeate. n 
G loiieesJer Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1919. Dinwoodif, John. Deira. Crii-tr. 

1910. Dixon, Bonald Audley Martinlau, of 
Thearne, F.K .S.E.. F.G.",, F.K.G.S.. Thearne 
Hall, near Hei'erley. Yorkshire 

1923. Dobdie. Sir Joseph. lU Learinonth IVirace, 

Edinburgh. 4. 

l!»2.j. Dobbie, Lady. 10 Learmontli Terrace Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1'931. Dor.TE, Marryat 11.. Keeper of .^^anu"C^i{)t.s. 
National Library of Scotland. 23 Gargil Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 5. 

1931. I>oiG. Major IVilliam Howie. G.E., Gordon 
.Stre«*t. Elgin. 

1019.*Uonald. Alexander Graha.m. F.F.A., 

18 Garlton Terrace. Edinburgh. 7. 

1930 Donald. .Ii^hn. I Nc'DiUi Stieet W.. Greenoi k. 
1910. Donn, Robert, S: Andre .C* Pvoad. Fpsoni. 

.\ueklaiul. . New Zealand. 
l9ll *Doe'GLAs. John, 0 .St Marj. s Grove, Barnes 
Gonunon. Lond'ei, S W. 13. 

I'Md. Douglas, Loudon M., F.H.S K . New park, Mid- 
C.d lei. M’dlntiit.llf 

l!»27. I)<)U(.la>, Mi^s Muriel M. c> , M.A.. Herons 
<date, 40 Eastbury Bnatl. ‘WaTfonl. 
li*27 D()U<.la>. Pirmta ai Howard. Dip. Audi. 
Abdn.. A.K.r.B A., llerou'. Gate, to Eastbury 
IbMd, Watford. 

1921 Douglas, Major Uoljri F , 13 Merchiston 
AA'enue rdinburgh. 1(). 

1927. I>oAA. J. (loRDoN. 8i ili< itor and Joint Tou n Glerk. 
MiUlairn H'oHe, i ’r.iil. Fife. 

|M2n DoWsJlI .IaME-' n II M \i I iRI ( rOR Box 90, 

I P-*-^l niJite, Babaui. I'erntory (it New Guinea. 

1929. Dri MMOND, Mr-' Asdriaa I., l.adie ( liurch 
Maii'.e. Aha, Sf i('ling''hire. 

I9''0.*DRUAnioN!> Jamj-s W.. We-^teiJan I-'. Stilling 
D95 *DRi;irMoNi)-MnR AY, f’lpt. W. IF. of .\ber- 
Cdiiney, Crie-ll. 

i9’'>‘t. Dj'i i-ftENnAR. Mi" Kenneih j.. Ilempngg" 
H<ju"e. Wick. 

lno2 Duff-Dunbar. Mrs L., of Ackergill, Aekergill 
Tower. Wick, Gaithness. 


f 
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1930.*DuMFiiiES. The Right Ilun. The Earl of. 17 Queen - 
Anne's Gate, London, 3.W. ; 

192(j.*I>rxCA>:. ALF.XAxnFR MacL \rCHLAN’ A.R LILA.. | 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai. China. 
1009. Dl’XCAx, Rev. David. N*)rth E',k Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

1017 Duni'ax. David. .T.P.. ?arkvi*-\v, Balgay Road, 
Du’idee. 

1924. Duxcax, Gf.oroe, Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place, 

Aberdeen 

19.34. Duxcan. Jaaies. Conservator. Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal Culle^ze. Abt-rdeen, 13 
Xurthtield Place. Aberdeen. 

1930. DrxcAX, Joiix J., IIS Greenbank Road, Edin- | 
bur£rh. 10. I 

1925. Duxcax, Percival C.. 101/1 Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

1932. Duxcax, Robert. :M.A.. 201 Strathmartine ^ 
Rn;\(l, Dundee. | 

1932. Duxdas. D. J. W., M'oodhouseiee. Milton Bridge. . 

Midb'thian. j 

1921. Dundas, R. H.. M.A., Cluast Church. Oxford. j 

1933. DrxEAP, Mavrice P., American Consul, c'o | 

American Consulate, Dundee. j 

1923, Du.vlop. Mi-'S. of Shielilhill, Biirgar. j 

1923. DrNi.op. Rev. M’lLr.Uii. M.A.. St D.ivi IN Man^«g i 
Buckhaven, Fife. 1 

1927. Duraxt), Captain Philippi:. Curator of tiie 
People's Palace Museum, Lda'-gow Green, (ilu'-- j 
gi'ot, S.E.. PTolmlea Ruad. Catbcart. tllasgdw. j 

1922. Dwllly. Edward. E.S.«>.. ” Greensido." Komi* | 

vorth Road. Fleet. Hants 


1924. Eades, George E.. M.A.. L.C.P., Bon Accord, 
2t)!) Peckham Rye, London, S E. 15. 

1927. Ea^teriuiook. Arikpr Blvkt ILilnag-oian, i 
Murravi’uld Drive. Edinburgh. 12. : 

l!)i;^ Eaxivii. R>‘V. Miliixm. B.A.. B.D., PhD. 

Kinninil Park Man**e. 10 Maxwell i>riv«*. ; 
Piillukdib'ld.s. Glasu'ov, S. 1. ! 

1909 Edington. Culoiiel GEOioiE Hfxky, T.D., D 1. . ' 
M.D., D.Sc.. F.r.P.S. 20 M'(....Ride Place, i 

<_ilasi_cov. C. 3. I 

1‘.!21 linwARDs. Akthi'R .J. IE. AN-,i^t.u.t Keener. | 
Xali(Ui.d Museum ef Antiquitie'^, S Carfra** ; 
lb 'ad. Biaekli.dl. Eilinbiirgh. 4. 

1^()2 * I'd)\v vHiis, .John', EL D.. I'.R.''.l. . 4 (neat j 

'\Ve‘vtr!n TeMMCe. Gla'Jgon. ; 

1 oi'i t lA r.rs. Fnvxcrs ('\Hoi.r>. T'.R ITi'-t.''.. 13 ^ 

Millbaiik. l.'Midipn, ".M'. 1 

102L>. E'.krtox. Maj^r-i reneral l iu vx\ illi: < t. A. ( .B., 

7 Inverleith Plaee. Edinburgh. 1. 1 


1921. Eggletox, Jaaies, Directoi of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum. Camphill House, Queen's 
Paik. < Haseeu . 

1923.*Elphixstoxe, The Right Hon. Lord, K.T., 
EL D . (.’arlierry Tower, Mii''>tdbui' 2 h, 

1932. Ewex. Johx Taylor. O.B.E., B.Sc.. F.R.S.E., 
Pitscandly. Forfar. 

1930. Ewixg. \V. Tfrxer, D.-S.Q.. IS Leiinnx Street, 
Edinhurirh. 4. 

1929 . Eylfs \T(’tor Ambrose, c o Genlngie.d Survey 
and Mu-'euui. Exhibition Road, ."'outh Keiisitig- 
t'lii. Loiuhin. S.W 7. 

1925- Eyre-Todd, George. J.P., Auchenlarich. by 
Balloch. 


1926. Fairbairx, Archibald. IVeliwood. Munknk, 
.Vyrshire. 

1923. Faiklie. Regixald E.. A.R.S.A.. Architect, 7 
.-\iti-Ue PI. Me. Edinburgh. 3. 

1912. Eairweathfr. ^ir ^VALLACE. D.L.. J P . Meanis 
Castle, Renfrew "hire, 

1921 I'xH.Mi H. H( NUY Gi:oRor. M.A . Pb.lL.M R..V 

.•“•tilling Drive. Bearsden. 

1922. Fwri.i,. Kd’iimid Vi rvuv, M.R.C.S., E.R.C.P., 
Peiibeith. .^t Biirvaii. '' (.• . Cornwall. 

1926. Fergesox. Frederic Si’thfrlvxd. The Hi.ime- 
.stead. Axenue Road. Southgate. London. X. 14. 
192$. FEimrsox. Frederick Axerif.y. Duncraig, 
Castle .Street, Brechin. 

1930. FFRorsox, Harry ■^cott. IV. S.. T.in len. West 

Patk B'cnl. Dundee. 

1932. Fergtsox. Pivifesvir J. Dr Laxoey. M.A.. 
Pli.D . .\cting Prufessur uf E.nglish IVestern 
Reserve Univer-^ity. 2319) Sp'utli Overbpok 
Read. Clewlaml. < ihio. T' V. 

Iit33.*l rin.i's()s-\VATs<tN, ID f.ii, Ph D M D . D.P.IL, 
F.R K P,'' , -5 flilUide .'street. Edinburgh. 7. 
IS99.*1 Tndlvy, .Iaaii.s Lesi.ik, Architect. 10 Eton 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 4. 

1921. Fixlwsox, Rev. IVniivM Hi viiY. The Roc1ury» 

Erainingliam Pigot, Xor\Mch. 

I925.*Fisir, TiniArAS IVii.'^ox. .1.?.. M.Inst.X.A., Kirk- 
lands. Dunbar. 

1921 Elj-MIn*.. ArrxvxDFU 510 Kiixzir. cT Cow gate. 

1 'undee. 

1922. *Ei EMivG. .Tniiv -Vrs'OLD. L teksNe, Tb'len-^burgh. 
i:»2S. Eli ri. .Taaiis, ALA.A., Ildlhead. Bankend 

Roa I T >umt!'h s. 

pi2iL Flood, Rev. P, .T,. D.D. Ttie Presbytery, 
I)albeth T'*11 <tos... Glasgp.w. 

1931. FoRDYcr. Wtlli \A r. M.D.. E.R.C.P. E., 17 

W.ilker 'Street, E-linlnirgli. 3. 
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]f>ll.*FoK^Yrii. W'lLi.iAM, F.Il.C.S.K., c o Messrs 
Livingstone .s: Dukson. 35) Melville Street, 
Fdinhuiirli. 3. 

190n.*ForLKEs-IloEERT> ARTHUR. WeMwoofl Goring- 

I'li-Th.uii*-'. 

1923. Fraxkuyn’, Charles A. H., M.I). iLaus ), 

B.S. (Lnnd.i, M.A (111.). M L.C ^ 

L.lt C P. (Luini.i, F ILS Mediiiiit-. Mt^iiFre de 
Li sm, i, tH >1 Hpraldii|Uf. The C-.riipr 

3 Ir Gnppii'U ,iy. Lin* "In. 

1934. Frv'ER. Alv-'Daip M.A. Kaoinn '-r. A( liiltibuie. 

' t u'\ 

19. ‘.3. Ira-'LR. Charle> Iax. M.A C->X"n.). ot lve«4iir. 

IvppIh? TI"U'.,. Kirkhill. Inv»*niP'>-N-'.liirp 
19-32. Fr \''LR. Kev. Lwry. Uit.iv L.i^t iNLin^e, Muir of 
Ord. 

1921. Frasi.r. Cj.uHoi. Mackay, Solicitor and ILui .er. 

Suniineilpa Hou^.\ ^kye. 

1023, Fimsik, IIahrv L'.. M.A.. The .Scho-dliouse, 
( Tiirii-ide. T>er\Mek'>hire. 

1920. rrM-i R. John. M.C., M I'.. F K C S F.. Regius 
Pi'ott "•jor ut CliiiR.Ld Suigery. L'niver''ity ot 
Ijliidiui'i.rh 32 M'UMy Phi' p, Ldinhurph. 3. 
1917 . FR\vii>. \\■IL^I\^r 212 ' m>ew i\ '.nle, Fdin- 

hiiigh, 9. 

19311. FliO'i. .Iniiv AM.-i^y.lp, ILuoiahdl 

IvOi 1. AP'-rdpeii 

1922. Fyei. Milli^m, XM) Guildf.-i'l K-mT. Puri- 

ne 'Ut h 


l!».-)0 wair G. Ruih. rt. Xaiiiie LuTl^p. i >iid*liiii:''tun. 
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1919. Itass. John', M.A.. Oliii:. Carluke. Lanark^hirp. 
1926. Gycld, H. DRUiiiiON'D, Allandale, Saughtoii 

Ru.ul. Cur^turphiiie. L'linliurgh. 12. 

1911. Gawthorp. Walter L.. 11 Tufton :Mreet, 

IVestmin-iter. Lundun. 1. 

193U.*Ctihe. "ir Alexander. G.B.L., C.B., Queen 
AiiiieA Lodge, Westminster, London, .S.W. 1. 
1923 Gibe. John Taylor. High Street. Mauchlirie, 
Ayrsliire. 

1923. Gibson. Andrew. J.P., M.B . F.U.C.<. (Kdni.t. 

St Brinnans. Baillieston. near Glassow. 

1912, Gibson, John, c o The British Linen Bank, 

Glasgow. 

1920. Gibson, John, F.S.A., F.C.S . Hallgarth IIuus,*. 

Hexham, Northumberland. 

1924, Gibbon, John, 19 Pilrig Street, Leith, TCliii- 

I'urgh. »h 

1933. ijiBsON. W J . C.B.K,. 15 Plevlands Avenup. 
Ldnd-uri:h 

1922. Gillespie' John, L.R.I.B.A,. r.K.S.A., 50 Ken- 
inure .'^trept, PeilekshiehN. (d.isuiiU. 

1024. Gillies. Rev. M'illiam A.. B I* . The Manse, 
Kpiimure, IVrth'shiip. 

1932. Gillon. Rev. Ally ^ndi'.r. Minister ut St Munii*'?, 
The Mausp. Kilmun. Argyll 

1924. Gillon, Stair Advocate, Solicitor 

of Inlaru! Kevenue, Pirliver, liunfermlin^'', 

ITtp. 

1923 Gilmot'r. John. 24 Kingsaore Road, King's 
Park hdasguu -1. 

IS83. Gilmour. Brigadicr-Geiipral Sir Robert. 
Bt , h’.B.. C V.U.. fi ().. i.f Ctaigmilhir liie 
Iin h. 1 ihpitun, Ldudmigh, 9 
1922. Gilruth. James L'avif, M.A. M.D , Hy le 
Park IloiHe, Arbroath. 

1922. hiiRVAN. Ritchie. M.A Ciuvpisiiy Lecturer, 
Fkadasha. F.glintun DrivtE GLisguu, ^V. 2. 
1912.*GLADsroNE, Hcgh S . M.A., F.lt S E. Capenooh, 
Thoi nhdh Duinfi lessliii’p. 


1930. (ii.oMR, R.-v’. Jamis Andi r-,' )N, Miu'iayiipld 
5ransp. B.innu. khurn. 
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Rcfnrm 


Stippt. Dutiiif'p 

1917. Gi»'\h\m. .1 VMi s (lERiRi) ('apEim. 1th B.Rt.dion 
Thp Highlaiid Light Inl.intry, (Quinta do 
Alvor. It. Rua A/p\pdu. Cuutinho, liiurto, 
P'UtUP.lh 
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192u. Graham. James Maxtoxe. C.A.. 14 Ranuolph 
Crescent. FAHinlairi^h. 3. 

1924. Grahame. Lieut. -C(j1 Ge.orge C’AMPBFrx, of 
Over Glenny, Inglebulm, Xorth Ceruick. 

Ibbt!'. (thant. i'. J., C.WO.. LL.I)., Lonl Lti'>n 

Ki/ii nf Ai'//is, H.M. Gener.al Register House, 
LiUulmrirli, 2, — J'u p-Pi-tsi.leni. 

102S. Mi-'s I. F.. 4 Riiyal Cin'U". Edinburgh. -L 

1929. Grani, .Fohx, " Loclmagar." 2-3 iTroatlhll 

Avenue, niackh.dl. Ldiiihurgh. 1. 

1930. Grant. Walter G.. oi Truinlanrl. Hiilhead, 

Kirkv all, < U'kney. 

1931. Grant, Wiiliam Aeneas. Alpha Cottage, Union 

.'^tr*'et. Kirkiutilhii h. 

1933. Gr \.y. James Guv. J.P. '* hmyle 
^irathiU'ire .\veuue. Dutidee. Angu.". 
lOhj 0 r.a\ Wilt. mm Founrs, F.K.S.F. 8 .MaiiAnn- 
licu'*’* Ri-ad. Edinburgh. 9, 

1927. Greku Fraxeis, Lindean, Ruvny Terrace, 
Corsturpliine. Edinburgh, 12. 

I!»2S. Gri-h;. Win.TVM Mai kii, " orphir. 9 A^iigr<-ve 
Ibuid West. Aberdeen. 

1022. Grieve, James. 54 Terregles Avenue. Pollok* 
shields. •.■d.lsgMV, 1 

l.">22. Grieve, William k-riMNT. 10 Queensferry .street. 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1920. Guild. James Karrowlr, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. Edinburgh 12 

1931. Itunn, John. M.A,. L>.8c., F.K.8.G..8.. i'2 Itlaeket 
Place. Edinburgh. 9. 

1‘i3E*<tinn. 's(.ori'. T\nedale 11 ydropathie. llt'xhain, 
A'lirthuiiiberland. 

1911 (Jr N-soN. Eev Ernrst .'smiuwooo M Tie- 
Manse of Xeu' MtuikUnd. by Airdrie 
19')7Aur-iHRrr. (‘diAur.rs, 'W.'^.. 3 Charlotte .'^ipiare 
Edinl'Urgh. 2. 

1*927. (tEihrii. l»()foj.\s, M n., r 1{.E.>. 4 IL-ihe-'.iy 
Place. Edinbuigli. 3. 

1924. GiTHKir. Mi<s Helen Linoard. Carnoustie 

lIous(>, Carnoustie, 

1903. <7i-riiRiF Thomas Mvele Solicitor. Roy.vl 
Bank ot .'>ootland. Precbni. 

1930. LtLY. .lOHN 3EA S a\ ellcV .St reet. Ijreeil' >ck. 

193.; \I.<; \HT Pio\ Mst J \M] s Ei W \i:. i ). B E'., J 1* . 

Eilean Bi.iiihat li Ai'cricldy. i’ertli'-liire. 

I'.l.l.;. llMll.'OW Tin'M\s -s nl I ifcnil.lge, "muIIi 

Atrb I. 

!1\i.l. Mis J. M\c\[isii'.’ of Kill. .in. Kilb.ui 
I{('>us.- Ta\iido.ni, Arg\lE 

li>2‘'. Huiinw, 1 h('m\s MxriiiJsnv i /'<• Me-sis 
Baitou N .■'oil". II I'cin-"! Road. Edinbingh 1. 
l''2s. TlAMcnoN. Mis" I’oRoiin \ E.. 4> In.li.i ^tre-t. 
Edini'Uigh. .J. 


' 1923. Hamilton. James, J.P.. 20 Fiiila\ Drive, 
i Dennist'jun. Glasgow, E. 1. 

j 1922.*IIaaiilton, John. Punt.i Loyola. Patagonia. 
I South America. 

I 1933 ir vAiiiToN. "'ir Roiti r i W.. Knt . M P . E. R.G.''.. 

■ lul Oakuuud Court. London, W. 14 

I 1901. ’’'Hamilton of Daizlll. The Right Hon 1 ord 
I K.T., C.V.O.. Dalzel!, Motlieruell 

I 1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers. Dalnasgadh. Killie- 
craiikie. [Vrtlisiiire. 

■ 1925.*IIanna, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E.. 

I C.A , t) LeiirioK .•'tretM. Edinluirgh. 1 

. 1922. Hannah. Hcgh, ■'olicitor. G Bernarii s 

I Crescent. Edinburgh 4. 

192G. Hannmi I\n C,. ?'r.A,. E.S. The l^'liim. 

I Lama in La, Pceliles,shiie. 

1911. Il\N.v\N. Rev. Canon Thomas. M A.. The 
I Rectory Links PEn e. Musselburgh. 

I 1912. IlwNVY, RonruT Knat, LL.E.. // U S.A.. 

' II. M. Historiographer in .Scotland. Fraser 

of .'Scottish Histnry. University of 
Edinburgh. 3 Royal Terrace. Edinburgh, 7. 

1924. Harding, William. F.Z.S., E.R.G.S., Royal 
Jsocielies Chih, .81 .LimesA .''tieet London F.^V1. 

1929. Harding, William Ger.ald, F.R S.E.. M.R.S.L., 

. F. ILIIist.^;.. F E.S., PeLku.iter House, Cliaring, 

! Kent. 

I 1 :hi:C*ITai.'wis. Waliir B. Marlhorough Cluh, Pall 
! Mail. London. S.W. 1. 

' 1927.*I1arrison. Edward S., The Bield. Elgin, 
j l‘>33. IIarrison. j \m! s, M.!>. J P. Howard 8ti'ect. 
North >hieids. Xorthuniherland. 

1995. Harvey, Wiliivm. J.P.. Nethercng. 71 Black- 
ness Avenue, Dundee. 

1922. 11 \Y, ArtKVNDiu M\oki\7,ti\ Editor ot The 
Statist. 51 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

1927. Hay, Major Maholm V.. ■scaton. Old Aherdeen. 

P>22. lliYouMi. Erwk a’. *■ E\eis]i,,i.‘' lla\ncs 
Park, near BedfouE 

l92E III ME. Wiiiiui» J.. I'.’' A , S. cretary. .\nci.*ut 
Monuments Commissiuii f'T Wales and Mon- 
iiiouthshire, 2o On-at '^inith ''treet, West- 
iiiin^tor, London. .'s.W. 1. 

l927.*nrNrKEN. IItiih (CXeell, ItiO Beacon Street. 
Boston M.tss . U.''.A. 

l')o2 1Ieni»frson. Adam. B.T.itt.. L'niversity Library. 
Glasgow . 

l92>. ilENDLRsoN, Allan M\rF\RiANE. W.S . 23 
<tios\,.n.ir .'sti« r‘t. Edinburgh 12. 

1:*3g. Hlndfrson. Miss D(.)K(')TiiY M . Kilchoan, 
Kihiielfcid. Arg\lE 

l92>. Hindi RsoN. Rev. tiiiUo.i: D.. B !>., D.Liti.. 

Pi'ott'ssor of China h History in the Uiiiversitv 
of Ahcule.'ii. 41 College Bounds. Aberdeen, 
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1SS9. "^Henderson*, Jajies Stew a m', 1 Pond Street, 
Hampstead, London, X.W. 3. 

1927. liENDERsoy. Mi^s Sybil IIohn*. Xether Parkiey. 
Linlithgow. 

102(1 IlLyDr.R''tJN. Thomv-', C.L K. .T.P.. Actuary i.f 
The Savins? Bank nf Gla.''gow. 5 Belmont 
(.'le-'t-eiit lila^S'Uv. W. 2. 

11*31. IlEXDERSoy. WiLLiAii. M.A., C(> Baird Drive. 

lusht'inh.dl. Edinbursli. 12. 

1920 IlErBERN, W ^Vatt, 23 Beechgiove Terrace. 
AherOern. 

l^Ol. Herlie?, Ln-iu -('uloiifl Wiliia.m 1‘ .i f Spottca. 

Spotte'> Hall. DalhfMHie 

1SS7. Ilr.wisijN.-. B.‘v .1. Kt\(;, M.A.. F* Fa.. Kirux’smede, 
Thornhill, Dunjirie^ahive. 

11*20. IlEwixay, .Funx lii id Pifr->\\ .di. \V*‘atray. 
F*rkii'*y. 

102>. Hill. fri;oRGr. ITaroid. F K.A.L. s 2 Xuns- 
iield Uw,ul. lluNt'in. 

1031. Hilleary. Iaix Rorfrt^ox, The Lnrls‘*. Edin- 
haic*. F^Im (it ^kyi*. 

102(1 Hogarth. .Jame> 7 ('.irlt-.n T*>iTai-'^. Edm- 
hiii’sh 7 

1023. Hoill. Hinry .John. M.A . Ch.B.. l-l-O 

Hish ''tr. » t. Miintro'.*'. 

lolo. Holr.ik'ux, l'rtifc'">tir I\x B. > rormiTOX. M A. 
F)X(.in.. F.Pir.S.. Penkaet Castle. Peiicaitland. 

r.iiifiliiirsh. 

iooo In'ix I'cnnikin. Biahopnaii. ilenfrew- 

shire 

102o. Hgmf. The Lisiit Hmi. The Eail -d. K.T.. 

Td..D . The lliis.-i CdhKTrtMin. 
lol t, iloMf. Horikin C. Mai'-r. ll.A^.C. ru.xhurv. 
HiuiiMe Inn ''iirrea 

102o. Iloon, Mi, Vioi.i.r M., Midln-M I.assuadc. 

102^ Hm-L. 11. ‘V. In. 'LIE P., M.A. Phi*.. 0 Bute 
Mails nils. IlillhiM'l ‘il.l-ygnu. W. 2. 

11*27. IloEKiRK. Iv'V. Dfiuey .”srcAkT. M.A.. B.l* . 
Blin. (iix-ii.!, IS Beseht T«>rr.tce, Kdin- 
hursii. 7. 

1''33. Holv. hViLiiAM 27 Fniiiist'.ij F*ii\e. Ediii- 
taiish. in 

1'*.1J Hon HKI-. Mrs Plxllofl. Mi l-Ltykeh jt, Paislea 
11*27. IImi-! r. .1 \Mi 1 U HiM s , ]l- i;p„.klaiid Knad. 
''1 Hi. yi I 'i r I.u . rpi , I. 

11*2" Hoi •sinv Ki vv.*.i;ni i. . i U ' i." . ’^Mhu riardS, 
'I'iin Uidsn'niy Untiiii-y I > i' > 't.-r 
1032 IF< n\ . ('■ '!,i-’i,nid> !' ( F[ oRi,! f.M l\ \ P M.rx UnA.ii 
.N I \ \ ( ii n i ' l-i Ih [ k.'tn\ " I'l in , I ■ - H'li 'll \\ 1 

1925.*Ho\\ \RD III: Waidix. The Ilisijt H-.u. Loia>, 
Se.ilm i IFnii'.e, L.iii It.n, ^ \\', I, 

ISslJ ^ilowDLX Challls U a. Advocatn, Sherifl- 
"iih-t;’ u’n ,,i Inv'in.'s'-, I'lsin. .uid Nairn, 
Sh nil < 'n'ii't, ['Igui 


ISSu. Howdex. Johx M.. C.A.. 11 Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1929. Howell. Uev. Alexaxder K.. M. A.. Minister nf 

Paisley Abbey. The Abbey House. Castleheail. 
Paisley. 

1930. *HuaiE. Lieiii.-Col. Edgar Erskixe. AEC.. 

r.^. Aimy. B A . M.A . M £*.. Id. 1*.. D.Eitt . 
Dr. P.H. D T.M.. "c D.. The Magnolias. Frank- 
fort. Kentucky. 

1910 Hi'XTEit AvDRr.'A' 4> (t n^cub** Terr ice. Mm ray- 
field. Edinliiirgh. 12 

1927. llrxrr.R. Joiix. Aui lumreoch. \-y Brechin. Anniis. 
10.12. Hrx'iFR. Robert I.e-siif. NeAvl.mds Hou^e. 

Pnliimiit. '"tiiliiigshii'e 

1021.*Hl.vter. Thomas Dexi’an. J.P.. 11 (Tloucester 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1926. Hunter. Thomas Maclellax. '^''h.nt'ji’. Union 
Bank House, .Stranraer, 

1012 Hyslop. ivOBERf. E. R.Hi-^t.S.. 5 Belle Vue 
Cre.scefit Sundei land. 


lOOS. IxGLis, -\L\x. .\vt Master, Arhioath High "clinol. 
4 Osl'orne Terrace. Millg.tte Loan Arbroath 

l.H'l. IxGLis, Francis Cairo, Ruck House. Caltcn liiB, 
Edinburgh, 7. 

1911.*Ixolis. Harry R. G.. 10 Dick Pl.ice. Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1906.*Ixglis, John A., Kings and Lord Treasurer's 
Renieinbrau».er. 13 Raiidnlj)!! (.'resi-ent, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

192.'". IXGLLs, John A.. B.."c.. Pnitnalcmg .■"chonlhuu-je, 
Farhnst. by Siigat han. Portree. Die of Skye. 

1933. Ingram, IV., K.(’.. (>1 (‘dvat King Street. Edin- 
burgh, .5 

1920. IxxES, Thomas, uf Leainey and Kinnairdy, 
C'l. t'O "f 3d luvei leith Row . 

E'linburgh, L 

11*21". *lRVIXr. .VXDRFW I>ArN..T P.. F. U.f US.. VaverleA , 
-10 PalneMstdii Rn.ul. Bowes Park, l^oudnii. 
N. 22 

103.>. luAiNF Magm's. 7 "jiH-iw Uoad. Eiiinhurgh, K*. 

1923, Irvine QrrxTTX H. I., Barra Castle, OMmel- 
drurn, Aher'leen-hiie. 


l'*.J2 .1\CK. .FaMIs. E F..S.. 27 PonlelUw street. 

Aibrnath 

1913 .1 Ai Ks(»N. 'ji nin.n Euskink. ( ) B i; . Mj; ^ \V " 
2B Rutland "<[U.iie. Edinburgh. 1 
102.; .1 \( K-G\, "liWARl 7.; \\ rst (denin,. 

Sfr,.,.{ . 

I!HS. J AMii'sdv .Iamis FF., 11 S( lenin-s Ganlen>, 
Ediuhurgti, 9. 


f 
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1923.*jAMTi.soy, John Boyd, M.D., F.R.C.&.E., 43 
George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

1922. Jehu, Thomas John, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, 35 Great 
King Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1916.*John30N, John Bolam, C.A., 12 Granby Roa^ 
Edinburgh, 9, — Treasurer. 

1902.*Johnston, Alfeed Wintle. Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

1907. JoHNsTON, Sir William Campbell, LL.D., W.S., 
Deputy-Keeper of His Majesty^s Signet, 19 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, ]M.A. (Oxon.), 69 North- 
umberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1934. Johnstone, Rev. Samuel Martin, M.A.. 
E.R.H.S., St Jnhn’.'* Ueetory. Parramatta, 
New South Wales, Aar»tralia. 

1931. Jones, Donald Herbert, 35 Hillside, Neath, 
Glam. 

1930. Jones, Mrs Enid Poole, Cdyn. West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire, 

1928. Jones. H. K.. c o The Chartered Bank of India. 
Australia, and Ciutia. 38 Bi^hop'.gate, London 
E.C. 3. 


1917. Katfr, Robert M'Culloch. Coniston, Glasgow 
Road. Kilnuirnoek. 

1910. Kay. Arthur. //.R.S.A.. J.P.. F..S.A.. 11 Regent 

Terrace, Edinburgh. 7. 

1929. Kay. James Cunningham. Iligiiway Engineer, 

Grove Cottage. Stow, Midlothian. 
i922.*KnLLER, Alexander, ot Morven. BaUaler. 
Aberdeenshire. 

1928. Ki iLLi.R. Mrs Veronica M.. F.R.A I., Xlu* 
International Sport '*nlen^'^ Club. Upper Grus- 
ven«ir 8tivt*t. London. W. 1. 

1911. Kennkdv. Alexander. Kernnill House, Hamil- 

ton Drive, Bothwel] 

1911. Kennedy, Alexander Burge 
Place, Edinbuiiih. 3. 

1924. Kennedy, John, c o lU*id. 42 (.'oini>ton L>rive. 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1930. KiNNiDY, Pi ii'R M A., 2n Noithiidd Terrace. 

Edinburgh, 8. 


1928. 

Kl NNEDY, WlIJI\M r>0\v. 

M.A.. Din* 

•t^r of 

1928. 


Educatinii (BantUhire), 1 .u 

Mii'iunt. Kl 

ith. 


U>07. 

Kent, Benjamin Wili iam J( 

iiN. Tatetif! 

a Hall, 

1920 


Bcckwi I hsli.iu . ILvi legate. 




1910. 

Ker, Charle"?. M.A . C A.. 8 

Montgoniei 

e CTes- 



ctuit, Gla-Ngt t\\ , W 2. 



1923. 

1929. 

Kerr. Rev. Alj.xander 

Fleming. 

Ph U.. 

1929. 


Mini-stcr ol Kink'dl anil 

Madderty, 

High 



^e. Madderty. CriotE 


189G. Kerr, Henry F., A.R.I.B.A., 16 Duke Street, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1927. Kerr, Robert, M.A., Keeper of the Art and 
Ethnographical Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 34 Wardie Road, Edinburgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coins. 

1920. Kerr, Walter Hume. M.A.. B.Sc.. F.R.S.L., 
Glenfriars, Jedburgh. Roxburghshire. 

1911. *Ketchen, W. T., W.S,, 1 Jeffrey Averuip*. 
lilackhall, Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. Kilbride-Jones, Howard Edward, Barbizon 
Lasswade Road, Libertiui. Edinburgh, 9. 

1912. *King, Charles, F.S.Sc. Lond.. F.C.S.,21 Newton 
Place, Glasgow 

1926. King, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Pertlishire. 

1912.->^King, Su- John Westall, Bt., 3 PrinceS 
Gardens. London, S.W. 7. 

1926. Kinnear, William Fraser Anderson, Cole- 
brooke. Ker&land Drive. Milngavie 

1930 . Kirk. Uobkrt, M.B.. Ch.B.. B.Sc.. Sudan 
Medical 'service, Khartoum. The Sudan. 

1932. Kirk, Bev. Bobi.ut Li.f. The M.uise, Kirk- 
gun/eun, Dumfriev 

1919. Kirknen.s, William, o'u Gunn. 250 Dairy Road. 
Edinburgh, 11. 

i 1806). Kirkpatrick. John G.. W S.. 2 Belford Park 
Edinl>uigli, 4. 

1927. Kirkwood, James. Beltrees, Dunchurch Road. 
Oldliall, near Paisley. 

1922. Kneen, Miss F. Beatrice. Ball.in oar House. 
Ballaugh, Isle of M ;in. 

1028. Knight Kev. Fuink, M..)., D.D,, F.K..8.E., 
10 Hillliead .8tret-t, LHasguw. \V. 2. 
lOOtl. Knowlfs, ('.iptam Wir.i.iiM IIknhi, F.<. \.. 

Chesfield, Abbey Kuad. Malvern. 

1924.*Knox, IViLLiAM B-Miii, Kyetielii, IHiIry, .Ayrshire. 

i 

1 Kandijlph | Lagaii l.i:, .Ahmand D. ( \\ ellcoiiie 

Historioal Aletlioal Museum), ".Ardlui.” 11 Sud- 
buiy Heights Avenue, lireeiifnrd, Aliddlesex. 
l‘.tlO.*LiiDLEK, Plugy Ward. Medical OlTicer ef 
Health, ( ity Hall, Ea.t r.undon, r.P.. .'^oulh 
.Africa. 

I.VING, tlEOROF Smith. M.r,.K., ,J.P,, Solicitor 
and Tom II Clerk. ClenfarlT, Iiiverne..--. 

Haaib, EiiNFeT IL, M A. (Hons.) lulin.. Rector 
nt [..mark Cramniar 8clioal, Tlie Rectors 
Lanark. 

L\.mi!, Rev. (iFoiiGK, r,.D.. Bcecluiond. Melrose. 
Laaiost, John M., O.B.E., LL.D., J.P., Clerk of 
Lieutenancy and A ice-Convener of Bute.sliire, 
etc., .Ardentigh, Port Baiinatyne, Bute. 
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1901.*L\5roN'T, ?ir XoiniA>', Bt., M P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, ArsyUshiie. 

1932. Laxg. Upv. MAiiSHALL, 11.. T.D., D.D.. AVluttin^- 
haine Manse. Haddington. 

1932. I.ARG. UonKHT J P.. "The IIolUe.'>," 93 

Clepington K(jad. Maryheld, Dundee. 

1931. Laukik. William Campbfli.. 2 Haivtield 
Avenue. Dundee. 

1930. Law.-ox. W. B.. 20 Pn''ehurn Street. Edm- 
biuuh. 12. 

l910.*Lr.iOH. Captain .Tames Hamilton*, Bindon, 
IVellingtoii, .Somerset. 

1920. Leitch, James Crawrigus. Kirkintilloch Road. 

Leliyi*-. 

1933. Leitch. P. A.. Assnc M In-'t.r.E.. 4 .MlverwelD 

Cre.-^ceiit, Bothwell. Laiiark>liire. 

1925. Leslie., '^heiid John* Dil\n*, 1G \ ictoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1002.*LevesON''Go\vi-h, F. S., Travell-Ts’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

1927. Lidde-ll. Buckh\m W,. 'W..'^., Union Bank 
Hi)U''»n Pitlochry 

1027. Lii)[)rrr. Mi^> I^jpothy M\hv. ^iMWln.-ld Hall. 

Jla'>inii''ti'ke. Ilant''. 

192S. LiGHTHorv. JoH.N*. .Solieit«>r. DatlainL, Lanark. 
l9l9.*Li.N*i)'. Mr'j Bhot-n*. of Colstoun. 51 Cadogan 
Place. London. 

l!^27. LIN■I>^\\ [ \N' (ionnoN*. 59 Ca^th- .>tr«'»'r. J-Miii- 
burgh. 2. 

1S90 LiN’r)>\Y, Lkon'ahi) ('. C.. 15 Morpeth Mansions, 
Londiin. S.IV. 1. 

1925 Ling, Arthep, 28 Kinross Avenue, Cardonuld. 
Glasgow, .-s W. 2 

192n, T.iN'LnHGr)w*. Th^^ Mo*,t Hon. The Marque.ss of, 
K.T . Ibip.-toiin IL'U'..*, South 

Gueen-'/ffl’y. 

1921. Ihn'tox, Anurew. B.Sio. OdniaiiM-Ieu'-h, Selkirk. 
1U2.3. LiTri.L, John R , o l»alryniple Cre'^eeut, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1 '''' I .^la rn.i , IbifU ht, U.W'..'^. Tie- CiJt.ige, liai-k'-ti- 
d^^n. L.i'.t Giinsto.i.l. 

lo2t laiCH, I.t 'iiloii*-! I’l in \ <rojn>()\ Indian Arin\. 
ll.ihrein. P'U-'ijii < bilf. 

lido. Lockhart. John Y., 12 Vndoii.i Gardens, 
kirkiMM3", 

I90L*Lo\rY, JoH-V W. M.. o Carlton Street. Ediii- 
buiLdl 1 

1917. Love. IVirLi.^M llENOi.ir^ov. M.A A Mils., 
l5o\s aiib.iiik Cl ii^r,.i-idMr.tn. 1 f‘*l«>iishnrgli. 

192b. Low. Allx VN'IILR, M.A. M.D., PiolV..^i-.r of 
Anatomy ni the Cnivejxiiy of Ai'enieeii, 111 
Blenliemi I’l.n e. AbeiJeMl. 

I!t2.>. f.' iw{ Hiso.v. Birr li.'I'.y. ' b een « i.irt h. ih-ught-'n. 
1 1 1 U 1 1 1 1 1 g( 1 u 1 1 . 


1924. Lcjisdex. Harry. M.A.. LL.B.. LL.l)., J.P. 105 
West George '^treet. Glasgow. C. 2. 


1892. Macadayi. Joseph IL. Aldborough Hall. .A1 1- 
borougli Hatch, near Ilford. Essex. 

1932. Macarthtr, Kev. Gf.orgk W.. M.A.. 5 Cran- 
worth Street, Glasgow. W. 2. 

1927. nrACArLAY, James. F S.L. F.F.S., M.T.P.T., 37 

St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. 

1929. *MACArLAY, John' Drcyimon'd. Bank Agent, 

7 Greenlaw Avenue. Paislej'. 

192S.*MACvrr.AY, Thomas Bassett. LL D.. President. 
Sun Jdfe Assurance Co. of Canada. Montreal. 
Canada. 

' 1926. M'Rain, J., M'atei'loi). Ayr. 
j 1932. M Cabe. Jayie.*; O&corn'E. B.A.. M.A.. 25 Ilave- 
\ lo(.k Street. Dowanhill. Glasgow. 

( 1926. M'Ca^kill. John*, J.P., Estate OBice. Gaiilocb. 
Koss-shire. 

1928. M'Clyyion't. Kev. J. Docglvs. M.A.. B.D.. The 

Manse. Cumnock. Ayrshire. 

1930. MacColl. Hi'gh Geoffrey. M.A.. B.Se.. Craig- 

rannocb, BallacLuIish. Argyll. 

19.30. MaoCoix, William Dugald, BM M'DMC. 
London, W.C. 1. 

1915. M‘Coryiick, A-N'drew, 00 Victoria SGeet, New- 
ton-Stew avi 

1924. M‘CoRYitcK, John*, 67 Queenshill Street, Spring- 

hum, Gl.isgow. 

1925. MacCorqeodale, HrGH,InverlochT, Tweedsmuir 

R‘'atl. Crookston. Glasgow. 

1924 *M‘Cosh, Ja.mf.s, Solicitor. Pitc<)n. Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 

1925.*M \cCovvAN*, Kev. Roderick, Free Church Manse, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

i:t2it. Thomvs. F.K LA.S. 6 N'.L. Ciicus 

Plai.e. lalinhurgh, 3. 

1932. M \( Dovvi D. The Rt Hon. Ann. T.vnv. of the 
f-Ie-,, 4 horjM- Hall, Rudst'Oi, Last Voi k-.liir,.. 
1926 .MACDON’ALn, Dgn'ald Somerli d. IWS., 1 Hill 
'^trm-t. I.dud'urgh, 2. 

11M)()*Ma( i»ox\ld. -^ir (rKGRMG-. K.C R.. M A. LL 1) 

H Lilt , C.B A , // R ''.A . 17 l.i-ariaonth 

ixardens. L«luil*uigh. L- nf 

H»29. M vGiniN H i \i:v Lviiimv. i4 Dunaeii. 
Huna< It < *h.ni. Aig\ li. 

1920. MxiHovKin, Jwns H., M !!.. Modira! s|,p,.j._ 
mtendent. " Ilowfoid House " ( looksfr.ri. 

Gl.isgow, > \ y . 2. 

1923. M \Li), Miss Jaxi C C., Ballinluim House, 

BlairgoMiie. 

1930. M\(ik»n\!I). WiLiivM. lnsj,oit<u' (,f p,,ur 
<‘raigiuore. Croyard Road, Beaiily. 
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1932. M'DoroALL, Laidlaw, Sumburgh, J?het- 

land. 

1872. *M‘Do\v ALL, Thomas W.. M.D.. Hurwood, Wad- 
hurst. Sussex. 

1928. MacEcheex. llev. C. Vietoe A., M.A., 8 Sails- 1 

bury Terrace, Aberdeen, j 

1908. M'Elxey, Kf*v. IIolert, M.A., The Manse, \ 
DuNMipatiiak. County Down. j 

1929. M'Eelich. Roderick. leiia, Vivian Terrace, j 

DavidsuiiS Mains. Edinburgh, 4. | 

ISOS.^MacGillivray, Angus. C.^E, M.D.. D.Sc., 23 1 
South Tay Street, Dundee. [ 

1901.*^E^cGREGOE. Alasdmr R, of Macgregor Card- ■ 
ne}’. Dunkeld. ' 

191<8. Macgregor. Rev. William Cunningham, 
Dunira Flouse, Restalrig Road, South, Edin- i 
burgh. 7. 

1924. ^[‘Grouther, Thoma>, Grange Lodge, T.arberi | 
Stir]ing>hire 

1033. M'Hardy, Ian. Director of Education, Caithness, ; 
Randolph Place, Wick. 1 

1930. MTnnes, John, 3272 33rd Avenue Wed, j 

Vancoiner, R.C. j 

1920. MTntire, Walter T., B.A., St Anthony's. 
Milnthoi’pe, Westmorland. 

1932. ^Eictxtosh, Hugh, E.R.I.D.A.. 94 .fatidy Lane. 

Wallington, Surrey. 

1897.*Macintyre. P. M . Advt>cate. Auchengou»“r, 
Brackland Road. Callander. ! 

lf>3L Mvcixiyr}. Wilti\m, Si hool I^^u^e. Crimherry. ' 
Cumnock. Ayishire. I 

1927.*MACKINT0^^, Gordon Xa'«m\th, Architect 
(no address). 1 

1913. Mackintosh. H. B.. M.B.E.. Kedhytl.e, Elgin. ^ 
1922.*M M’KiN ionh. Iie\. U. Smiih. [[on. C.l'.. 

The Maii'ie. 'Tirvan. Ayr^inre. 

1933. M'Jerrow. Dami). .'^oliritor and Ttiun <’Ierk, ; 

ilightield. Lockerbie. Duiutrics''hire. 

1931. IMackav, ALi>rER >Ucr!i.TH. Brank'hMlm, | 

Ei>''"m Road. Guildtnrd. j 

1031. Mackay, Mrs E. G., c o Xati-inal PruMiaial | 
Bank. I PriiiL.*'. St n-ct. r.muh'ii. E.C 2. 


1925. Mackay, Donald. Member of the Scottish 
Land Cnuit, li Learinmith Tturace. Edin- 
i'uruh. 4. 
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37 
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1912. Mackay. Xorman Douglas, M.D.. B.Sc., 
D.P 11,, Dall-Avon, Aherfeldv. 

1929. Mackay, Rev. P. Hugh R.. M.A.. St John's 
Maii'ic, Torpliiehen, by Bathgate. 

1909 M ackean. Major Norm vv M . Paikgate Paisley. 
1924. Mackechnie, Rev. John, M.A. (lions.), B.D.,3 
EMoij Terrace, Partickhil!, Glasgou. 
l!i23. Mackechnie. Robert G. S . K.B A.. 4 Stallord 
MansnuiN Albert Briilge Road. Lmulmi, 
S W. 11. 

1924. MacKelckex. Langford H.. L.R.I.B.A.. 57 
King-^mead K<>a<L TuKr Hill. Lmidon. 
S.W. 2. 

1930 M'Kelvie. James Ar.Ein.D. 17 Rutland Sipiare, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., F R EB.A.. 

Lower M'oodeinl, Mailou, Buck's. 

1011. Mackenzie, Alexander J., Solicitor, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buildings, 92 Academy Street 
Tnverne-,',. 

1933 Mxckvnzie-, Re\. Ar( Him\li>. 5LA . B.l>. 

Minixter «d Ayr Parixh. 39 Park Cireu.x, 
Ayr. 

1918. Mackenzie. Iuivali) A.. 19 .Men hi^t on Crescent 

Ediidau'gh. lo. 

1919. Mackenzie, licorOR IIuou. J.P., 143 Warrender 

Park Road Edinburgh, lu. 

1910. Mackenzie. Muri»o Tolme. M.B. Scolnaig, 
Lochmaddy. 

Is82. Mackenzie. K W. K.. Springland, Dla Road. 
Pertii. 

1931. Mackenzie. Thomas, J p . p\E I S.. Schuol- 
liouxe. Conon-Brhlge. Raxx-xhiD*» 
l!n>L Mackenzie. William Cook. r‘eaigaill, St 
(ie«ugf\ R.iad, '''t Maigaretx-oii-Thaint*x. 

1001. Mackenzie, W. M. M.A, D.Eilt.. Secretary, 
Rtiy.d i'i*rnniixxjon nii Aiuient and llixtorical 
Monuments ot Seotland. 27 York Phu'e. Edin- 
burgh, 1 . — S eci'f't' I /• V. 

l''2^. M‘Kiurow. Alexander Roninr (Gmphili. 
^EB., Ch.B.Edin.. 52 Smith Street. St 

.\niliev s. 

1929. M'Kkrrow. MArmms He-Nry, ^hIicUmi-. Ltuiiai-! 
r»umfii**x 

1929. .Mackij.. Kobe.kt L.. M.A.. B Litt , Lecturer in 

English and Hist'>ry. lUmdee Tiaining ( olh'ge, 
(Tivenloaniiig, \\i)inut. Life. 

1930, MviKiiLop, K-‘v. .Vrr \N M \i r>n \ \t d. B .4 

P. D.. I.e» tuier. Em ull \ ot Tii'-ninir^ I'.ipiiiamiel 
Collngf^, Mickham Terrace. BrislMiie*. t^ueens- 
l.md, .\i'st r.diu. 

lU3o. Mai Kinnun, Bi N I VMIN Br u K .! P. ’ .N%-u ark." 
2o IIutiliisMn Jirivi*. < .umn'shui n. Heaisden, 

* xlasgiiw . 


/ 
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1025. MacKixxon*, Rev. Donald, Free Church Manse, 
Purtree. .'^^kye. 

.031- MacKin'non" Poxald S.. I.ruh, Eiliut Placp. , 
Colintun. Midlothian. 

1915. M\t_KiHi>v. Captain Lli.ioi M. M A. (<tsur t, i 
Ahhfy ITou-^e. 5r:i.lrne^i'ury. Wilt^hir»'. 

1919.*Maclagan. Doi’glas Philip. 28 llniDt 

U'lu. Filiiihurijli. 3. — 

1:>23.*M I \G \x. Ml'''' MopAfs. 28 H**rint Row^ , 

Fdinhurgl;! 3. 

1022. M'Lvrin. 'I'hgiiv^ lUnjih laiyiinM-r RciiliiTn, 
P>.irnhill I5*i’th. 

192r>. 5rA<.LL\X, lh‘V. AnDPKW CoLQl’IKlUX. The 
Mail'.'* Cniitin. 

1028. Ma('Li:\x. .VHCHiBaLn, " HePn<lea ’ Bridffo '-f 
Allan 

10. S I M \('i ! \v. In (, vr.il. \\ A. i.i. il . 10 V.-rk ITart* 
ijhnhui'i^li. 1 

103,2. U'liiiHi 'iiri\rj\ 1 .A.I (launl.l. 

2'ii'i Fcriy Koad Dun h‘** 

i>^5.*M vLhmn^i- J.v.Mi;-! M A. LI. U.. l’.8.A . 
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l^'»o.*M VI r MG' .''ir Hjginvlg. oi- M \< lfog. K.P" D 
Ihu’ "irin <'.i>rii-. Ph' of 8k\** 

1''2.'. Mv'I.iui' Ih-v 1! I>. I’h.h. ."t P.rou'- 

Mail"''. !’• 'If - ihinii.if yin'. l\-tli»'''.iy 

I'll >7 *M \ri 1 I >1'. lO'V. W'ltrivM It |; A iC.uital.). 

ll'.ii.liv. •'Ilind'M, 1 *UT!lh G ! I >! ''hl-i* 
iOlO. Mvirnn'a. K-" . < vmi’hlii .M . 1’. 1> MimsO-r 
nf rh'- I I'ui' il "I "I "11,11111 1 ; \V»*''rt oiini« »T.ir- 
, {i'll-. I r I -J \\ \\‘ 2 

M Lin'I'h k. .IvMi". Ivv ih u--*. la'im'ixii.wti. 

M \i 51 V"! 1 i.L Tin-MV" r* T.iiv. C.iU'doin.iri 
In'uran>’>^ I'inpiii}. I'**' iTr.uiirn Li .in. 

r.ihnl.iir^di. 'i 


1905. MACiiiLLAx. The Right Hon. Lokd. of Aberfeldy_ 
P.C., LL.D., 41 Miilbaiik Wi^^tmia.-'ti-i. 

Loiiduii, .S.M’. 1. 

1916.*M‘Millax, Rev. William. D.D.. Ph.D., Chap- 
lain to tlu* Forces. 8t Lnoiiard's Man.'^- 
Dimfennline 

1925. MAcaiiLLAX. William F. F.. FS.A. 42 On^h u 
Sijuare, Luiuhiri. 8.W. 7. 

1933. M'Mi'rdo .1 vmf.s, 5571 144th Street. .]aina ca 

X V.. F 

1915. Macnfil. Korert Li.ntfr. nf r)arra. Xoith 
Hempstead Turnpike. Great Neck. Long 
Island, U.S.A. 

1920. M'Xt-iLL. Damg. M.A.. .■'L-h'iiil Hulisp. Liiaiilu'ad. 

Midhithi'in. 

NhiLL. Nlil. of Ardnaero'''. 17 Fenchur h 
Street. Luiidi'ii F.C, 3 

193.3. MAt'Xri-TV. Ignatit'S. 5l iVallaoe Street. 
Malden. Ma'"" . V< A. 

192>'. M'Pm ft'jox. Rev. At f.k vndfr. Ihih. Ph.D.. 
Tlie Man-je. Graiigeineuth. 

l01^. M vcI’hfuson'. DowlI' 3 >1 .lohii‘« RoaO. 

Poliok'.hieMs. Gla^ginr. .S. 1. 

193.3 M vcpHKR'O.x, Hfctof. 90-58 l8tlth .'Street. 
Lone D1 ind. Xew York, r.8 A. 

1921. .\Pl’Hrrv5oN, .Jvmfs. Kilrymontli, Tuniey Cres- 

cent. Gloucester. 

1o 09.*M \c U af. Major Coi.ix, C.lLlh. of Feoirlinn 
Colintraive. Argyll. 

1920. Macrai:. Kev. Dlwca.v. 20 Douglas Crescent, 

Kdinhiirgh. 12. 

1914 M vcUaf-Gilstr.ap. Ideut -Colonel Johx, of 
Lilean lionan. Lallinioie, Otter Ferry. 
Aigvil 

1929. M vcUiTCHiL. Rev. KFN'XKrH The Parish 
M.iiise, Lairg, ''utheilaiul. 

1921. .M'Roiuui, Wn.iivM .V^.^ ani> ^ r 1 I(i2 

Desswiiod Flaee. .1 beL leeil . 

1923.*M vcRorfut. Lady, 11 Sc., F.G.S., Dourie:>nle, 
Tarland, .\her Denshire. 

15>31. Mvi William, IIlgh Dt if. h5 Lissenden Maii- 
spius, L'-ndon. X.W. 5 

193n M\[;i:y. .Vuthcr ,J vmL'', ’ Reechh.ink,'’ 20 
.Vviindale Road. Snuth Cioydon, 

ItdO. Mvt'K, .IvMI" I.OGVN. 8_S.C.. F.S.,\.. llj ( il'anu,. 
Terr.ii e, F.iiitd'urgh. 0 

l!i3i. Mvgian. .\xiiioxy .Ighx Cvpplil M.D . 11. .S.. 
F R [.P II F R.ii.8,, Uiiv-.lyn. Willow Hank, 
F.jH' >\V held. Main lie-'t^T. 

192hi. Mviilaxd, Mi.s. of Dundiennan, Curustoun 
rwynii'lin ''teuartry of Kirkcudhright. 

102o. Mviti axil Mrs .Mildrig L . loMhird. Aherfovde, 

IVithshir**. 
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1926. Malcolm. 6ir Ian", of Pultalloch, Iv.C.M.G.. 

D.L . J.P., 57 Onflow Square. London. 

S.W 7. 

1914. Malloch, James J., M.A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Bank Load, Colinton. 

1919. Malloch. IVilltam Strachax, 41 Charlotte 

Square. Edinburgh, 2. 

1901. Manx. Ludovic M‘L£LLax, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow. C. 2. 

1921. Marl, Hamilton Clllland. C.B., C.M., 

H.5I. Cominissiuner of Control, Lieut. -Col., 
K.A.M (7.. 10 Succoth Avenue, Murrayiield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1006. Marshall, Henry B.. Pachan, Croiightoi', 
Peeb]p-5',hirp. 

I9l7. M\R'>H\r.L. John N vihn, M.I>. '^tewart Hall, 
Pothesay. 

1925, Mar>hall, M'illiam, Belmont Castle, Meigle, 
Perth's hire. 

1922. M\etin, George Macgkf.gor, 5 West Park 

Garden^,. Hundee. 

1921. Marwick. Htgh, M..V.. TbLitt.. Alton House, 
Kirkvall. Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1933. Marwick. Thomas Waller. .V.K.I.B.A. 

M. I. Struct. K., 46 Melville Street. Kdin- i 

hiii’gh, 3. 

1933. Mason. J(;hn. 22 tTlerie''k Avenue. Dundee. 
1925.*Mathl.son. Neil, Eore.st Lodge, Selkirk. 

188 4. MA.\^^KLI, The Jbgbt lion. .Sir HEebLiM Ei'S- 
T\cr, ilr , K.T . D C L , LI..T)., E. LLS., .u 
reith, Wlnuphill Wigtfnwishire. 

1892.*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bt., LL.D , 
H.R.''A.. Pollok House, I’ollokshau'* 

1924. *Mlikli:, Rev, James, B.D., 15 St Clair Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 6. 

1920. Meldrcm, Rev. Xeil, B.D., Ph.D., 26 Carden 

Place, Aberdeen. 

1929. Mj.nzie^. William, ILM. Inspector of -■^cliooH, 
Mayfield. :\h-ln,v,- 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupai-Aiigiis. 

1927. Meredith. Rev, Thoau" Downie. M.A.. St 

Luke'-, Manse. 25 (’omely Bank. Ediii- 
bili'gli, 4. 

1''34. Middleton. Pii Rcr. f Raiii’^ay Gard'-n. Eihn- 
burLih. 

1927. Mill VR, J. A. S., M.V.O., M’.S., 41 C'Mtes 
Garden''. Kdinburgii. 12 

ll^oO. Mili.lr. Damd M’Rojilri'. 2o I>unbeth 
Avenue, ('eatbiidge, 

1925. Miller, Frank, Cumberland House. Annan, 

Duriif ries'liiie. 


1911. Miller, Steuart Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman Histury. The University, Glasgow. 

1929. Miller, Rev. Thomas, St Helen's Manse, High 
Bonnybndge, Stiilingshire. 

1920 Milne, Rev, A, A,. Oakfell. Doune. Pertlishire. 

1929. AIilne, Fraxcis M., M.A.. B.Sc., M.B.. D.P.H., 
06 Seabeld Road, Dundee- 

1923. Milne, George. Craigellie House. Loninay. 
Aberdeenshire. 

1022, Mitchell. Lieut. -Colonel J. M.. O.B.E,, M.C.. 
M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdcun 
Tru^t, \Tewfield. Dunfermline. 

1929. Mitchell, Miss Margaret E. Crichton. M.A., 
Ph.D., 246 Ferry Hoad. Edinburgh. 5. 

1922. Mooney. John, J.P.. Cromuell Cottage. Kirk- 
w.il!. Oikriey. 

1933 Moore. William M.A.. oj old Dumbarton 
Road. <Tl.i-'govv. C. 

! 1921. Moore, WiLLi.otJ\MFs.T..R.C.S E.,L.P C.P.E , 
' F.R.F.P.S.G., S Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 

' C. 3. 

j 1933. Morison. Mr.'' D. B.. 26 King'-boruugh Gardens. 

1 Hyndland Road, Gla'-gow. W. 2 

1931. Morley, Henry T., I'.K.IIist S.. B.Sc. (Archx- 
ologyb J.P., Leicester House, King’s Road, 
Reading. 

193 4. Morpe.tk, Rohkrt SroTTiswooDi-. Pint'.. M.P.S.. 
12 Darnhall Drive, Craigie. Perth. 

1922. Morri>. Pl•l^fe.^sor H. C.\R[;roN M A (()\on.), 
F.K.Hi'>t.'^.. Hazehlean. New'.tead, Melrose. 

1662. MoRRi-i, JxMES Archir\ld B S.A.. .•Viehiteit, 
Wellington t haiul'eis, A\i. 

1934. Morris. .■<. V.. “ Wnl)dIand^. ' Newham Grange 
Avenue. Stockton-'>n-Tee^ Co Durham. 

1662. Morris(.in, Hew. LL D.. 12 Blarkford Road, 
Lilinburgh, 0 

1926. Morrison, Robert Clark. 3 Atholl Place. 
Fdinbuigh, 3. 

j 1930. Mortlock, Rev. Willi \m, M.'^e.. F.K.G.S., 42 
I .Southnoijd Avenue. W. Southboume. Boiirne- 

I UK'Uth. 

1:>30. Morton, Alexander Smith, Solicitor. Victoria 
, Street, Nev^ toii-Stew art. 

: 1922. Mostyn-Jones, Rev. John Edwvrd. B D., 
D.D , Emmanuel Vicarage, Norlhwood. Middle- 
; sex. 

' 1925. Mowat. John, 24 Dunearn Street. Glasgow, 

C- 4 

19.H. Mo/ki N-lIrDvoN, Cyrii. Hill Cre't. Ifytli 
Grove Wr.rk> 0 ]*, Nott'- 

' 1925. Muggo* H. Re\. Jame> Wil>on, B.D.. Martyrs 
, Parish M-ui'-e. Pai'ley. 

1931. MriR. Ml’s Gray’, 17 Grosveiior Crescent. Edin- 
burgli. 12. 

C 
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192S. MrNKO. lifv. Donald. D.D.. Free Church 
Man>e. Fei'intosh. Cujion Briiiiie. Ko-’S-shire 

1932, Muxko. A.. D.Litt., Taynuilt, Xe\\tuttn ::>l 

Bm-^u eih 

1933. Murray. L harlli .■:^TU^VART, 6 

Bl.ickhall. Ikliiikuruli. 

1920. Murray, ("aytaiu il. W.. late IVchmcal 
A-'-'i'-taiit. ].' iii'lnii Mu'.^hiui. « '•M(-"‘r> SteM*!!- 
Mjii a; yaulthvell •:> heiichuixh street. London, 
i: ( 

1920. Murray. James. J.P.. Bank Agent. Kenwood, 
Bi-liopbriRLT", Ola-'ijow . 

1931, Murray. J()>EPTr IIj.xky, Glengyle Lodg«‘, 
0 -'' lOunt'licM Fla'.e. IMiid<iirgh, 10 
192tj. :\Iurray, :\ris5 Louisa, Tlie Winte House, 
An>tiuthei', File. 

190.'.*yiruRA Y. P. Keith. 19 Cliurlutte .Square, 

Fdinhurgh, 2. 

PHJo.^XaI'Mith, M'illi.am ^V., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
DiivtE Glasgow . 

1911 '‘Xapifr, Or.oRGic G. M A 9 \\'uo>Uide ['lace. 
Glasgow . 

1927. ^Napier. J. 0., Ketned Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Plai e. Ldmkuri»li. 3, 

1933. N \i-i] R JijfLV WM'I-on. M.l.i hem L. .Mati'-liehl. 
Aihia. 

1930. Naeii R. Bui!] Ri I'.B'^.X. 13 \Varr**nder 

Park Terrace. F.dinhuish, lo. 

192^. AiiE. N. A. G.. Ah-lutei t. 7 ni.-n<'i.-l,\ 'ii-ii.n-e. 
Ldllihuiull, 9. 

1923.. Xii'-ux. .Ml''. Beei IiWm.mI. < aldel-.f-Uie’'. I.IV-'I- 

is. 

1923. Xi:i.>ox. Philip. M.A.. .M.l>.. Chi;, Ph.l*., 
P - A.. r U ' i: P.e.M hw.nd. Laldel-MMIM- 
Li\ eljHM.l, Is 

1 )27. Xn Hui -Miv. ( 'ruuui Tiux \r n-Mix I’l lu'V, F.-^ G , 
19 t aihedi'al ALin>iuii'*, \\ e"! miii'slei , Lunduii, 
-.W 1. 

I >32. Nrui.l. .1 \..M5 " " . Li\inii''tHne ( "ttape. 4o 

Bi'-(.!im Buad. .\il'i'>atli. 

192:>. Xoi.M^.v. IJnnr.HT ( Arfraf. 15 Yoik Place. 

l.iliiil'Ureh. 1. 

1922. CkHiLRia/.NV. (h\rli-> 1 ra.m-in, Ovciburn, 
L.tnark IhiaO. (.unie, Midlotlu.m. 
pijn ( ) D( ,N N } j i . il i . 1 . p.( . .M . i2nl (Tovan 
Bm.mI. (.1 I.UMU - W. L 
1921. Ogilvif.. Jame^ I> . Barloch, Milnsavie, 

1 932 <). .11 s i i M,i ]' .i'-( I, ii.-i ,il 'Hji \\ \ I 1 1 R. K B 1 ... 

L.B . 1 M Et . .J •'•j.yl.iw 1 dinhuruh, lit. 

19U7.*Uke. Am red William. BA, IM., s- . 32 

Denmark Villas, H'W'e, "ussex 


1926. GLIPH.VXT, Uev. Juhxstux. B.D.. The Manse. 

Abercorn. Suiuh (.iiieen''feiry. 

1926. Oliver, Mia F. 6., Fdgerstun, near Jedburgh. 
1927- G'Mallev, Mr^ Gwux, Biidee Lud, OLkham. 
:?urrey. 

1926. Orr, Uev, A, Cimrk. M.A.. Marine u[ Burlliwlck, 
(L.re^.rMge. MidhHhian. 

ll>ln, Urr. l.i.w'i'' P.. b.F.-V.. 3 Ih-Igrave Pla* e. Ihlin- 
burgh, 4. 

1921. Our, .Stewart. 1L6.W’.. luiiie Hini>'e. (.'nriie, 

Arran 

1933. Orrolk, Wh A., .s.S.C.. Allan-shaiigh. Fuuiitain- 
hall, Midluthian. 

1926. OsuoRXL, Uev. Thomas. Minister vi Cocken/.ie 

Pari''h (.'hurch. Cuckenzie Man^e. Pre-stunpaiEi. 

1930. OwLX, Charlls Haolx, M.A., Wmdyndge. 

W etisley Grove. Han<>LMl'*. 

1917. Park Fraxkiix A.. 149 Bioadw ly New Yiak 

1931. Parsoxs, John W'hiilhill, Brunmers House. 

PulbuI'iUgll. MlsstUV. 

1922. Patlrsox, George i>uxcAX, 3 Balgay Avenue. 

I >uridee. 

1927. Patersox. Miss Hilde Maud Li.''Lif, Birkwood, 

BiUwhory, Kllie.ildmf‘''hlie. 

P*.U. ?\ni<>.ox. Uev JoHx N. M., dlie Malice, King 
W'lliiam'. 'rewn. L.P . ''mith Alriea. 

1915 PArKRSox, John Wieson, M V 0.. M.ILE., 
A.U.i.lLA . i’niieip.il Aichitect. ll.M. OHim* of 
Work". 11 .VbingeT (hirden". Murray held, 
Ihlinburgh, 12. 

l93o P\TiR"OX, The X'er\ Uev. W'riETVM 1*. DI>., 
l-I. lu. Piofe""or tjf Divinity in the L'niversitv 
ol r.dml'urgh, 3.9 (nM,rge Sijuare. 1 dinlairgh, 
P»2.3. Patilxcf, Aefxaxder, ‘•IMnior," 2 (’arrick 
Dihe. N. Mt. X'einmi. ne.ir Gla'.guw. 

1924. Patox, James, 60 Higli .street, Lanark. 

I9l9. PAritn K, .lo"i PH, M.A . (’ A., Maeduiiallie. I.uch- 
w iimixdt. 

193..:. P\n<l( K. W'iM.lVM M I VRI,\XI .Vfehltect, 
I U I A ) Linti’atheii irarden-.. Imndee. 
1!*23. P\M’ 1 R"UX. ChmuI". F.U S.L , Lecturer. 

T'ni\eiMty "I Ldinlaiigh 22 l>iidle\ Terract*. 
Trinity. Jalintairgh. u. 

1925 Patti R"Ox, Ukimrd Firimr, M.A (Pantab ), 
L>.LitI iGias.), 'nail. nil " lu k-\ Beaixden, 
I 9iiiib.li uai"lii!e. 

1909. I'AUL, Arthur F. Baleour, Architect, 16 
Uutland '"qual'e Ldiidaiigli, 1. 

192.S. Pvn. Li*‘ut.-rMliiiiel J. W. Umfour. D s.O., 
/ 'liU'iinl u/if. > ak'-niiur. Tvuehead, 

Midi' it luaii. 

1923. PwiuN. Uev. W'liiiwi. r U G Is ( ’i.-iehtun 

A\enue, Mu"Well Hill. Lendmi, N lo. 


I 
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1913 PiuroCK, A. Web'jTeu, Aichitect (e/o 3'rickett), 

4 Ei’uiifbtu-ld Terrace. Eiiiiiburgh, 10. 

1923. Pi KR-sON,-. IU‘V. Prufe-j-sDr A. V. ''I'oir, M.A., 
B.D., D.Th.. D.Litt.. F.Tl.Hist.S., The Alan^e 

• foliti^fuiu*. I{p liu.* 

1927. Pearsox, M illiam P., F.L.A.A , 49 Cherryfield 
Avenue, lianelagh, Dublin. 

1904. Peddie, Alewxder h. Dick, W.3., 13 Soinh 
Lt'dniioiitli (larden^. Edinburgh. 4. 

I!f32. Pfouk, Mi-"> AIary. AI A. rmiifr. Huiue- 

helil K'lad. rdvei'jMjMl, 19. 

1930. Petkrn, Arthe’R Bowdex, F.R.AIet.S . Librarian 
and Curator. Inverne.-i-) Public Library. 

1919. Phillips. ItAvin Kfivs. F.L.A., Baiii GLh, 1-5 j 
Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. | 

102G. Pii.KiXGTux, Alax r» , Dean Wood, Xeiibiiry, 
Berks. 

1025. Poixox, Ale.v VXDER, 2^ Alidruills Ko.id, Inver- i 
nesS. 

1921. Porter. Mrs Blackwood. West Lodge, No!;ii | 
Pjei’wirk. ■ 

19 )1 ‘PORTLAXD. His Grace The. Duke ul. K.G.. ! 
Welbeck Abbey, Xotls 

1921. PowRir Mrs. Faibe Bank < nunie. I'.Tth 
1927. Prkxtk^f. .r \MEs. Atlielstane. Crietl, Fertli- 
shire. 

inn *PuEsr..x, Frvxk a. B, MUSI, M^A. 

iM’uundarruch. 27 Ferguson Avenue, Miln- i 

2 r'lr. ! 

190 J. Prixole. Koeert M. Si>ottisv\ -ntde. Barnton I 
Park. iMvidsniiA MaiU" Editduirgli i. i 

1924. Pi'LLAR. Peter MacDoug^tl. 24 St Uonaii’s 
Drive, .’shaulaiids. Glasgow. 1. 
l92tl. Pl'Rdie. Tho-Mas. .^ucheneck. Kiliearn. '^tilling- | 
sliiie. ; 

192 L Pi'RVEs. .lOHx M., M C., P».ed 'Tuft. Traqu.iir Park 
Ihi't. Coi'stiirphiiie. Kdiniiui'gh, 12. 


1912. Ui'iCK. Kichard, secretary <4 the Butiriieimiutli 
Xatural .-^uciety, *’ Tregenu.i." Cattle 

Lane. Buurnciii'jiith. X. 

1*2.''. (j! to. liev. Goroox, M.A. B.Lb. The ALins»», 
Monilielh by Dundee. 

l 9 ’, 2 . 'B fo. James .'s\ mino ton. Uaveu-^naiir. F.ilkirk. 


l!>21. U\i. .foHN' X.. 2 Danube street, IJlin- 

i ui'uh, 4 

i9O0. liAir. Sir IluELltL’ ''ANl.sTLl.’, K . B lb. 1* L. 

LL D.. Prrnuipai uf GLTg‘'\v Univer-ity. 13. 
The Etuvei'ity, Glasgow. 


1932. Kvmsvv, David Gi:oroe. M.A.. B.Se., Rector of 
Kirkcudbright Academy, .Skair Kilndale. Kirk- 
, eu'lbright. 

; 1924.*Ram'say, Doyolas M., Bowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

192.5. Raxdale-AIacTyer, David. M.A.. D.Sc.. 25 

Cursu dTtaliu. iloiue. 

190.5. *Raxkix, William Black, of bleddan";. 2 

Rothesay Terr.ice, Fdinburgh. 3. 

1927. Ratcliffe. Joseph Riley, M.B.. C.M. (Edin.), 
F.R.S.E.. 22 Wake Green Road. Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

1900. Ravex Alex\xdfu James, c o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, Lnudon, 
E.C. 3. 

l92S. Ivi.KKir. ALE’iAXDt.u. J.P.. 22 Gr.cnlaw Avemie, 
PaGley, LibruiLui. Public Library. Paisley. 

1909. Reid. .\lphox<o Stodmit, Bank of England, 
M.i'p'le-ster. 

1807.*Ri:id, The Right Rev. Edward T. S., M.A., D.D.. 
Bi-'liop uf .St Aiidruw-?. Castlcbrae. .Vuchler- 
arder. 

1931. Reid, Johx. J.P,, 27 Liutrathen Gardens. 
Diiiid*"*. 

193.L Rt'id. Mai"r J. TLujlrtsox. M.lb. »Taie>LMitli. 
Xeu i.\ . '^.Ml-bor.iULdl. 

1932 Rlid, Willmm. M.B.E.. D.T... J ? . t' Dmiglas 
Teiraro, West Feny. .Vngus. 

1931. Rkn’II.'.dv. John', riueeii Mai’vbs ILuis", Jeil- 
burgh. 

1921 *Ut:N'N'ii . John-. Wellcroff, 1 [eleti^burgb 
192(). IvLot H. Joiix. Haw tln-rtiden. jlr^kin** Road, 
Wlnturraig-,. Uuntteu -hir*-. 

1917. Rhhvudsox. Rev. Andrew T.. Birksgate. 
\’ietnri.i U"ad. Kiikeal ly. 

1928.*Kichardsox, Fraxcis, Blairforkie, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1012 *Ricii \RDSON, James Insju-ctor •-f Au -ient 
Monuments, 11. M. tJihoe of AVorks, 122 George 
Street. Edinburgh, 2.- -C^o-oO-/* ,-■/ 

1923. Kichvudsox, Johx, W.S., 2S RutLuid Square. 
Ihhnburgli, 1. 

1928. Riciiardsux. Johx, S. licit or. The ilullic-' 
MusM'lburgh. 

1925. Rilhardsux, W. ALt.i>rLR M. G.. 23 BiimtslieM 
Gard**!!'?, r Imbuigii, 10. 

1919. RicHiioXD. <9. L.. M.A.. Pi'df.ssor of lluiuaiiitv. 

rnivuT-'itv -'f 1. liiiburgh. ' lldfu-d Plain*, 

Ediitbmgh. 4 

l!>29. Uiiu Ol'i, Li; I t’ II \ RO\\ lOK i , M. \ . B "u A.l.C , 
ThelMall Lea, n^^ar U irriugton, Lancashin*. 
l:>2-3. RiiiHiL. Proic-"Mir J AMi.s. M.A , J' Sc . F.U 

Xatural Pli-'t'-ry i’epartu-ent. Marischal Collf*ge, 

Ab»*rd»*en. 


t 
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1L»22. llircHiK, William Muir. 11 :?treHt. 

John''ti 'lie. Rrntr^'W ''liiiv. 

lUOT. lioBB. Jamr^, LL.B.. LL.Ij., 26 Oriiii‘lj.ie Ter- 

rai.B. 12. 

ll»33. iluBJi. Jamf.^ a. T 12> r>*^e'-]uvi.M.l (Taideii''. 

llinr,!. L-.-x. 

1''63. Uof;! FT", I-’ii.M.r- Tl.-ik. Br-H.k- 

lali I". LUllnkait"!:. 

I'JU 11obi.h:>, J Ili-BLiiT. FUG<, 1-6!., I'.A.! 
ol Wind .iB'-r- i 

l:*2i'. K' iBFRi "i ix. Arnwxhj.U' IF. M.A. .'^texenvju 
Talk, f'.iihtk*'. Latiai'k'liin* 

1327. lioiiLFix.x. K^*v. Ari^hibald K . M A , B 1>., IT 
riuny I iai'iit‘H'. i. In. 

I^t2ii. UoBFiu-'DX. iTiuiC'L M.A.. TKh (.xttagi*. 

!o' ui Ail'i'‘.i!:i 

KoBi i;i'nx. J’lMr-' MiiKirioHX. .Vr* 

A.iM.A ".. ■ ii.uu'-.'hn/ -32 k raigl'.’ckhait 

13'. td. r'liiikuM.di. 1 1 

121U KoBKHr.>ox, JoHX, J.l’.. 27 Victona 13 a 

Duiid^'i*. 

I'dl3. lioBFL'T'ox. IvOBFirr liT'RX". M.V.C) . Chapt^-r 
'r't ' 6ij ip*.d_ WinUt'or Ca'tl' • 

102i''. llOBiRivnv. Tho:\i\' Armji.i.. Iii\ »*rat!ii.!l 
AiiBjrinaiiA Hill, i’ahii'*iS kireen. LoiiJoti. 
N 1.1. 

11>U3 UoBLUT'ijN’. W. ki. AixrHisoN, M D , I» S' . 
l.U.t'ril .■'t Mai'i^aret*''. I'al'.'ri'* Unad. 

I'j23. lioBLRr'su.x. IValtlii .Mur. <.li 11., I3»u- 

alLui. ‘ii'ani. 0 * ll<patl, All"a 

Lp27. Uom BT^oN. Miiiikm (ormu.k. S Fl'nil.^ud^i 

< iciiil'Mi". 1 diiil'inuh. 1' k 

llMl KdbI'jON. Jo'ii'ij 11 k’lNik* i\'ikci:d* 

■ni.Ldd. 
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l'J27. Kuwait, Thomas, L)iu*Ltm'. Kuyai '^*.L'ttl>ll 
Muaeutii, ^['ottisu uode, Culintuii. 

1915. Kl'SK. J. M.. ^.C.. kTinton Huiise. \\ luteliuu'e 

L'Mii. Bdittiairi:!!. Id 

lU3kk*Ki'^'FLr-. Davii>. LL.D.. Markiia-h. Fiftx 

ll»l-l. Kl's'-lll. .loKX. 2 I’.iunlp'ii ITaaa. Ildiukuixdi 7 


1'>b' 3. '•r \’i*/E xN". XL'* IXiH. Lord. 3 ’> Mi'iav LLil**. 

Kdiiil-uri.di, 6. — I n /"i"’/ ^ ' (df/d. 
l62o.*i'ALVLsi.x, 1\FR K. 6 KutLesiy IVuue. 
Lditd'uri:li. 3. 

ly30.*6ALVEsEX, Theodore E. . E.K.S.E . 37 InvFrleitL 
ITa*.*'. Ediul'Ui'udi 4 

ld.34 ^AM'OX. David Tho.ma^. L> L., old kiilLii 
Cullaii, Katiil''liiD'. 

1630. \NDER'*ox, Kr.xxEiH. WAS , 5 Xi’rthuiiiB^'rlaiid 
Ldiubui’gb, 3. 

1630. *6 VXD'.. ITvrold H. I.. E.S .V.. 16 Portl.tnd 
Court, kOv.it Puitlaiid Street. Loiidan. W. 1. 
and 15 *mc"1i 11, ill. 13 ei lend '-'ll. Cranl'rHuk. 

Kent. 

1030. ScARin. He.nuy \^ ul Ki'ei.kne'''5, ^kudl Huid''. 

( )ikii'‘y. 

1026. Schleicher. Charle:^. Atlaehe au Ministers de.s 
.Vtlaiic-'. KtiaiiL'en*'., Tresorif*!' de la >'Mi**te 
Pr«du''t'>ri-nh* FranBaLe. {> rue de Verneuil. 
Pdiis-Vll'. 

1010*SconiE M.ijur Lvix II Mackay, l.st Seafurth 
HiLdilaiidei'', 1 kuates Place, Ediniiuryh, 3. 
J02d. .’^coTl, Doi'.i.v^ 11., M.li., Ch.i}, ilatAndl, 13 
;?t .MattlieuA Avenue. ’Mirbitnn, Surrey. 

10U3. Sm /1 [’. .loHX. \\ S. 13 Hill Mrert. l.din- 
buruh, 2. 

1''21.*'!‘CO'i I. K. 1... 11 Neuark Sti'*M*t. ktieennuk 
Pkl.t. Scoir, Wu.LlVM, Cuiatiii. I!at'nl)i-inrle 
Dalmeny IO-um*. Miillnthian. 

I'kil. <11,11. \\ lasDs \ \ . 1 ' ^ IJ A . 7 I.anilMpIle 
l\uad, Hamp^l'M’L l.i'udini, A’ W . 3. 

L'3l. M(Mi M'fxcnri.ii-. Mn'. Marih\(', Kind ian I". 
Kh''. l-ii... 

!''15. .''rRYM(.i:r,L'R, XoRVAI. Feiiou of the IrisTittde 
(d .l<'UiPa!i>t''. ■'iHiiineiliidd. I.nnu3'»'i;,ui, b\ 
Tnm I'M* 

P'.jn. 'MRji wi^ox. K. .1.. I'l'i niLdi' nd. i’.r"ia MitN-i- 

lalid. 

Idl'd -"i i (. v- An di .1\mi>,. Iks >. 11 , ..-t 

1 Minit ID-... 

1DI3.*.-M{ WD, J. IIsRviv. W 3^ Xoithumhi i laiipi 
''tii'.-t. Kdinbiiiirh. 3 

l!>2,.*''H vRi*. A\!»jm'\\ M.. N >i,uth lii\ fil.-ith .V\enui“, 
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Shaw, Julius Adoluhus, Mus D. Tvin. Coll. 
Dublin, L.Mus.. T.C.L., Beech FieM, ItJO 
Withini^t'in RoaJ. Whalley Kan^e. Maiichestc* . 
In. 

Ibis. Shaw, Malken'zik S., 1 Thistle Court, 

Edinburgh, 2. 

1032. Shaw. Xfti. bieneral Secretary and Organiser, 
J// OaiJhf^alach, Octa\ia Buildings, 

Kilinaeolin. 

l:i3n ■>H\.w. H. Ct’xlifie. M.Se,. F.B C.S. Eng.. 

T..I! C P. (LmiuIioi), 21 Till J'icsd.de Place, 

Pres tell. I.ancashii'e. 

l'*17. Mi^w. l\iLi.ivM B.. F.Pv.TIist '^oc.. IToinu’ary 
Curator ot‘ the Collection^ of the Presbyterian 
lli-storical Sneithy of England, Lon»h>n. db 
Sandy Lane. Stretfor-l, Manebe.ster, 

1020. Sheppai:!), Thomas, F.O.S., F.B.G.S.. 

Direct"!-. The Municipal Mus^nnns. Hull. 

1U82.. Sheppf.ki), C. B, M A.(nxon.). B.Se.D')x"n.). 

Hcadiiiaster, Kinmel S'li""!. .Vbergele, I>en- 
high.sln’rc 

1017. Sini'LLS. CouHTJ N’AY JoHN. C , 17 MeBjlle 
•Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1027. SiMPsijN". Alex^.vder. J.P., The Derry. Pnni- 
iDsf'hill, Cult''. -Vherdeeii. 

103ii.*SiMpsON. Miss Maegaret E. Barbour, M.A., 
Assistant Inspector of Ancient Monuments foi 
■Scotland. 43 Manor Place, Eilirdnirgh. 3. 

1926. Snipsox, Hichard J., Hermitage. Corstor- 
]ihine. Kdinhurgh, 12. 

1919, Sijipsox. William Douglas. M.A., D.Litt., 
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i *Stornoivay Public l.ilirary. Island of f.ewi.s 

■ University College. Dul-lm 

: University Library. Leeds. 

j University of Micliigiii. .-^1111 .-Xibor. 

I University of Minnesota. U.S.-\, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, I’a,, 
U.S.A. 

j Victoria University of Manchester 
I Yale University Library. Xcw Haven, l' oimecticut. 
i U.S.A. 
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LIST OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


OF IHE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1934. 


lB2o IlEArK, George F., Ph.D., New Y’ork Public 
Library. New York City, U 5. A, 

1927. Bremxer, Simon, Mid Town, FresMick. Caitlmess. 
192S. Fourr/NL. John Kodert. Airhousf. 
b k'hirf' 

E'lo. Fr^'KR. rfoHN. 7 Ea-st Hermitage Place. Leitli, 
iMinliui'L'b. o. 

191.3 r.EVY, Mrs N. ^nu addr.'-.-! 

ll'.C’. M\nv. Ate.-WNOIi; 22 Eaiirii'-'l'-n. 

r.dkiik. 


1915. Mathieson, John, F.R.S.E., 42 East Claremont 
Street, Edinburgh. 7. 

1915. Morrison, Murdo, Lakefield, Bragar. Lewis. 
1924. Muir. William T., Brenda, Evie, Orkney. 

IT.U. .Smith, Samuel, Munirills, Launeston, n^‘u^ 
Falkirk. 

1921. Urquhart, Andrew, M.A.. J.P. (no addres«!). 

10. ’.:l YoR'.ton. .Eymi". HuIIihu. K'.unuv, nrkn»*y 



LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS 

Ch THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1934 


[According to the Laws, the number is limited to twestv-five.] 


I SOT. 

Sii W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.P., F.B..V, F.R.S., Ed\viird>> Professor of Egyptology 
in University College, London, W.C. 1. 


1008. 

Sir .-iRTHUR .John Ev.ins, D.C.L., Youlbury, near O.xford. 

Professor H. Dr-VGENDORff, Freiburg i. Baden, Johan von Weirthstrasse 4 


1019. 

5 Leon Coltu., Cnrrespondaiit dii Ministere de I'ln-'tiuetion Publique. etc., etc., Lcs .Andelys. 
Eure, I’ranci!, 

Rene Cagnat, .Secretaire Perpetuel de I'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Profe.s.-eur 
an College ile France, Palais de I'Institut (3 me .Mazarine), Pans. 


1923. 

M. i.’.Audf: If. Breuil, U.L.C., Pmfesseur an College de France ct a I'ln.stiiut de Paleontolovie 
Hiimaine. I’ariN, ,"i2 Avi-iiue de la ilotte Piquet. I’aii.-., .\V''. 

Profe.s.sor Franz Cumont. 19 C'orso d'ltalia, Rome. 

G. F. Hill, C.B., M..4., LL.i)., F’.B.A., Litt 11.. 1' S.A., Director of the British Museum, London, 
W.C 1. 





10 Fra^k <>erald SI-MPSOX. M.A., 4o Fern Avenue. Je-^mond. Ne\\ca''lle'Upon-l\ ne. 

Arthur STRctXG, C. U.E . Litt.D., LE.!)., F.S.A.. l^{e-Fe!Io« of Giiton C’oUey:e. CamhridLa-. an ! 
Assistant Diiert"!’ nf thr >cLoi»] at Rnme, \’ia Halbi/, loune (22). 

A. M. Tallgee.v, Piofe>^eur Universitetet. HeEin^forss, Finland. 

Marcellin BuriE, Biote''or in the Aliu-oiim Xational d'Hi•^t'^!Ie Xatun.-Ile. and LiieLti-i .<t the 
Iiutitut de Pale' iiitui" <^ie Huniaine, I lue Rene Panhard. b«mlevaid .'^aint-Maieel. Ihui" ib-. 
Piofe-'-'or T)r ijhihi- A. W. Br'^oger, Pe'Ntyu-r av X'mvei'-nett t" Old'-ak-anilirnr. Tuliininkktni, O-ii*, 
X'RW ay. 

1 “) n. M. D vi/jeiy, M.A.. P. B.A.. 12 Sulnev Place, Bath. 

Pruie^'O! Dr ERy^x Fabrkius. <.eheimev Rat. h«'.etlie^t*a''<. 44 . Fieilniui' iin Bui'Lau. ( d-rin.iny. 
Sit AuTHi'Et Kljih. -M.L)., 1*. LL.L)., F.R.C.>. * Enu' P.R.S.. CoU'etsati-r <4 the and 

Hunterian Pin 4' '•'or. R<j\.d CoIUlh* '*1 MueiM.U" ot FnyOand : P.i't-Pre'-ident i t the 1 o\al 
AntiiiopijlniiKiil lii'ititute ot Gieat Britain and Itdand. and *4 the Anatiunicai .'^<>ciety. 
-Ma^ti I nf tie* Bui k'tnn UmwiK* Kaim. Bnwm. F.ind)"t“Ui:li. Kent. 

Jh Pv. Parireni. Fjic-ctnr uf th^* Institute of AicKje- of Bonie, Mti-co Xazmnale Romaim. IF, me. 

1027 . 

IJgn pri-R.MiLii.i .Ai.t Ai.iii; Tin. Pio, Tiun laxeea, S.ititandej, 


1031 . 

2it HiOI. il. Cu.NMNi/roy, ;i:i I.< in: Stieet. lJe\ ize-. X\ ilt>lme. 

Iiofe&sor Dr RoBtr.T Z\hn, Dirfctr-r hei den Staatlichen Hu^cen. Honorar-piufe^^or an dei 
Urnvei>itat, Am l-U'-ieailci], 1 ( tl n. C 2. 


lOO.h 

Profe-^ui' iJi pliil. Haakon >HK'iKno. iliiLMi- Mti-eunis Old-aniLne, PfLien. Xorwav. 



LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 

OF JHh 

SOCIETY OE ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 193.;. 


{^Accordin'] to the Lau'^^ the number is limited to tutxtv five.] 


I ‘‘00. 


Miss M. A. Murray. EUuanU I^ibiary, University Collej^e, Tonth n W.('. 1 
2 Mrs E. y. Armttage, M.A., PaI•khu^^t, Middlesbrough. 



SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIOXS, Xc., EXCHANGING 

PEBLICATIONS. 


Aichitt'-tuial, ArciuTeolo:iical. atul Histone Society 
of Chc'-ter an<l Xorth Wale^. 

Belfast Xatural Hi>t'jry ami Philosophical Society. 
Ih.i u u.k-siiuc .Nalui.ili-t-' k'iah. 

Bristol and UloucesteiAhire Ah. hafoiojic.i! Society. 
Buchan I’leld Club. 

Butc.-'hire Natural History Society, 

<.'anil)rian Ai'chLeoIoL:icdl A-isociatioii. 

< .unbud'jc Antupiarian Society. 

Cannartheii'liiie Antiquarian Society. 

('ourtauld Institute oi Att. 

Cum be rland and Westinoi laiul Antiquat i.ui aii'! 
Arch{£ol<.i«:ioal Society. 

!.)crlj\ >hirc Aicha^oloLUi al and Natural Hi2-torv 
.V'-soeiation, 

Dumfiie-j^hire Natuial Historv anil .Antiquan.m 
Society. 

Kdiiibiu::h Architectural A-j'ociatioii 
Kdinbiir^di Ci-olocdral So<uety. 

Kbiii Liteiary an<l Scientitic Sm iei\. 
ic'"-c\ ArclneoloLUcal Society. 

(;a--hi- Society r»f Invernes>. 
id.i'iow Archa'oiouicai Soiict\. 

Hnnij)''hin’ Field dub ;ind Archieol..Ki.-.d t\. 
AichieoloLrical Society 

lli'toiii- Socu-ty ot Laiii'U'-hii' and ('ne-liii •. 

of Aicha'oli'uy, Fi\ ,|o..l 
Ivciit Aiciiaolo-j-ieal So'.nU\, 

Cikrif y Aiitiqii.iiMii Sm iot_\ , Ivnh’A.dl 
Pei t ii'.jiiic Socictv oi N.U-iuii >1 lenct . 

Po\ .li Anthio{)-)livciiMl [n-titur--. 

PoVcil ArclueoloLoeal lu-titute ot Ghmi ihilain 
and Itcl.ind. 

lh)\ai Coinrm>>iori on Ancient and Hi'-toin-al 
Aluminioni-« of Scotland. 

Povai Coni:ni"'i(Ti on the Am ient and Hih.<.iiral 
Aloriuiucrits and Cuiiatructions jn W'ale^ and 
Munrnouth^hiie 
Po-. al Historical Socic-ty. 


Royal Institute of British Architect.'?, London. 
Ivoval Iri'li Academy. 

Roval Numc-smatic SocieU. 

Royal Society ot Antiquaries of ireiaiul. 

Scottish Eccde.'siolouical Societv . 

Shrop-yhiie Arehteolouical Society 

Society for the Promotion cd Roman Studies 

Society of Antiquaries oc Lon Ion. 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-'l'c ne. 
Somersetshire .Arclia’olo^^icnl and Natui.il Hntorv 
Society. 

Stiilmu Natuial History and Aiclneolooical Sock t \ . 
Surrey ArcluTolocucal Society. 

SiH'-c.\ AicIneolo^Mcal Socktj^. 

Third Sfialdin-c: L'luh. 

Thore.-hy Society. 

Aikin-j Sn( lety for Northern Ih-»«'‘arch 
Wiltshire Archieoloi/ieal Society. 

Vork^liue ArdifOolo-jical S<»cietv. 


Archseolo^^ical Sur\cy of India. 

British ScIkjoI at Rome. 

C' ’loin bo Mii'Cum, (Vyl«ui. 

Piov'incial Mn-ciru, 1 ’oionto, Canada. 

P'oal <.’anaciian In^titu’c, Idroiito 
Inivcistty Mu euru Duncihn. New Zealand 


i-'uiLK.N So( U.NT VEiisiTins, 

Ml Xc. 

Acadcniic lic'. In'-* nplKui'- f-L IjcIIc-, I’ari-. 

Academic dc-s Acieiico (rCkraine, Rictf. 

Aflmmi'^tiation do Monumcuu, Pwia. I.citonic. 
Alter thuni-ce-ell-(. haft, Koiiiu>bci y. 
Anthiupoloixiv-he EA'^selhchatt, \henna. 
Antiqnari'.clu* Ge'sclLchaft, Zuiicli. 
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Archfeological Institute oi the Imperial University 
uf Kyutu, Japan. 

Arctiaoiogisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches 
Romi^cliJiermanische Kommissioii, Fi-ankfiirt 
am Main. 

Assiiciacio Catalana d'Aiitropnlogia, JltiuMogia i 
Prehistoria, Barcelona Universltat, .Spain 

Bosnisch-Herzegovinisches Landes-Museinn, Sai t 
ie\ 0. 

Bureau ui Kthnology, ^^’a>'hinL:ton. 

Califuniia University. 

Commissiune Archeologica Communale di Roma. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, Xew York. 

C.sl statni archfeologiiky listav (Institut aicheolM- 
gique de TEtat tchecoslovaque) Praha, ite. 
publika ce-skosloven^ka. 

Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Jeru.salem. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Faculte des Sciences de Lvon, 

Fuld Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Fo eningcn til Norske Fortidsnundcsmeikeis 
Bevaring. 

GcselPchaft fur Nutzliche Forscliungon, Tnci 

Gdteborg och BohusUns Fornminncst'oreningeM. 

Gottintren University. 

Hi-'toiische und AntKjUarischo ( ic'^c-lLchaft. ]>a'.el 

Historischer Verein fiir Ni?'lersdcli‘5en. 

Institut Archeologique Bulgare, Solia. 

Institut de Paleontoloiric Hiiinaine, Paii'-. 

Junti P.ira Arnpiiacion de Estudios — Cumision tie 
In\ O'ri'iacioncs Paleuntologicas y Prehistonc-is 
Madrid. 

Junta Su])erior de Kxcavaciones y AntigiicrJade^, 
^ladrid. 

Kiel University. 

KoiiL^elii^e Norske Videnskalier'S Selskab, 'I'riuulhjerii. 

Landesmuseuin Nassauisclier Altertuiner zu 'Wies- 
baden. 

Leip/ic: L'ni ver^ity. 

Mu>ee AreheoloLiique Eiasie .M<i]es\.>ki de la Soeieti 
dc'' ScK'iK e^ de \’ar'.()\ i<', Puland 

.Musee Guirnet, Paris. 

Miisee National JSiu.s'-e a Zuiieh. 

Mu>euin, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum ol Northern Antuiiiities, Uslo. 

National Bohemian .Museum, T'‘rague, Pz(‘ch'>- 
Slovakia. 

National Mu'eum. Zagn-b, ^ ugo''la\ la 

XordiNka .Mu>f'et, Stockholm. 


Norsk Folkemuseum, O-lo, Norway. 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschafr, Berlin. 
Oslo University, Norway. 

Peaboily Museum, Cambridge, Mass., L'.S.A 
Prahistorische Komniission der Akademie dm 
WDsenschaften in Wien. 

Reale Accademia Naznmale dei Lincci, Rome. 
Rijks-Museum van Oiidheden, Leiden. 
Romisch-CTennani.sclus Central Museum, Mainz. Ger- 
many. 

Koval Academy of History and Antiijuilies. 
Stockholm. 

fto\al SocieU ut Northern Antapiane',, Copenhagen 
ScTvieio de Investigacion Prehistdrica de la Ihxcma 
Diputacion Provincial de Valencia. 
Sniithsoiiian Institution, Washington, C.S A 
Societa Romana di Antropologia, Rome. 

Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Soeiete de» Antiquaires de TOncst. 

Soucte Arche ologique d'Aioxandne. 

Societe Archeologique de Constantimg Algei a. 
Societe Archeologique du Midi tie la Fiance. 

Societe Archeologique de Munt])cllH‘i . 

Societe Archeologitjuc de Mura\ie. 

Societe Archeologique de Naniui, 

Societe des Boll,\ntli-'tc<, l>iii'>eU. 

Societe des Sciences de Semur {Pro Alesia), 

Societe Finlan<!ai>e d’Ao heoiogic, I IcNingfoi-'. 
Sucietc d'Histoirc ct (rAichcoloLiie de <«a!u]. 

Societe Nationalc des Antupiaire^ de I'raute. 

Societe Prehistoiique Frani,-aise, Paris. 

Sucict • Pi c iiistoi njue Poionaiae, 

Societe Ko\alcd Aicheoiogie, Bruxeiic'-. 

StadtHcho^ .Mu>.oum tur \ olkerkutidt*. r.ei[»zig. 
Stavangci Museum, Stavanger, Noiwi\ 

Uni\er''ity Libiur\ , Taitu, F.-'thoma. 

Up^ala Univeiaitv. 

N’eiein lur NaN>aui''clie Alterthiim''kundf\ \\ k >- 
badcii, 

Verein von A'tei tliumsfreimtlen im R htuidai d g Bonn. 
Wiener l*raeln''t(.rische DeselBciiaft. 

PmtIODICAL'', 

}.' Anthrnpoln-jit. Pans. 

IjuIUAih fDcheohjjliiHe p>‘lonat\^ \Vaisa\\. 

InBR\lliI>. BrITI'-II. 

Atliemeum Club Lioiarv. Londo i. 

BailiieN lii'-titution, Gla-'gow. 

Bodleian Libiaiy, Oxford. 





P.ntish .Mu'^euin Library. 

Chethain’s Library. Maaclk-^tf-r. 

Church of Scoi'lan*! College Lilrarv, The Mound. 

Free Library, Ldiolmrudi 
Free Library. Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, CLi'-l^ow. 

National Library of Scotl.ind, Fdinb it iih. 

National Library ot Walc'. Aberystwyth. 

Ordnance Snrvev Libr<ir\. Sunthanipton 
Public liccord 0:ii( e LduMtx, Lon i'>n. 

Pi oval Library, Windsor. 

Poyai ^Scotti-h Museum Librars, I'Mmbiir.di. 

Scott. "li Xational Portrait hialLrv Libn” . 
Scottish Piccord Odice. Hi>tuncal I >* pan ment. 
Siirnet Library. Ldinbmjh 
’I’rinity Colle'je Idbrarv. r)iii.!in 
Ciuver''‘itv lafrirs. Aberiecn 


University Library, Caiubrid.:e 
University Ljl)rarv. PdinburLdi. 

University Library, Ulasirow. 

University Library, St Andrew' 

Victoria and Albert Mii>euni LibiMry. Ia>iidor . 

l>n 5 R\Kif>. Foreign. 

P.ivensche Staats-bibliothek. Munich, Bavaria 
HiMiotheque d*Art et d* Archeol--):Jic. L'niversite 
Pan- 

Natuuial Liluary. P.ins 
National Library, Vienna. 

Newberry Tabrai v. Cldca.'o, U S.A 
Preu'Sisclte Staats-bibliothek. Borh i 
Public Library, Hamburg 
Pova! Librarv. Uopenhacren. 

Po\nl Tabrars. Stockholm. 

Sai'hsi.sohe Lan les-bil liotlrek Dre.sdcn. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1933-1934 


Anniversary Meeting, 30 ^/t Xovember 1933 . 

THOMAS YULE, Viee-I’resident, in the Chair. 

Mr Robert Cross and Mr Ludovic M'L. Mann were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 


President. 

Sir Geoiu;k Macdonai.t). K.C.B.. TJ^.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 


I ice-Presiden f s. 

Brigadier-General Sir Kobert Gil.moub, Bart.. C.B., G.V.O.. D..S.O. 
Tlie Hon. Lord St Tioeans. 

Francis J. Grant, C.V.O.. LL.D.. Lord Lyon King of Arms. 
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Councillors. 


The Hou. Sir Hew H. i 
Daerympi.e. K.C.Y.O. : 
JoH.v Wakrack. LL.D. 


j Representing 
'Rhe Board of 
I Trustees. 
Represent i ng 
the Treasurg. 
Sheriff C. H. Brow.v. K.C. 

John- Richarixsox. W.S. 


John A. Ixglis. 


L'harle:s E. Whitelaw, F.R.I.A.S. 
Harry J. Youxger. 

Thomas Yule. W.S. 

William K. Dicksox, LL.D. 

H. H. Mackexzie. 

Professor T. H. Bryce. M.D.. F.R.S. 
William Axc4US. 


Secretaries. 

Douglas P. Maclagax. W.S. W. Mackay Mackexzie. D.Litt. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 

Professor Y. Gordox C'hii.de. B.Litt. i Professor W. .M. Caller, M.A.. LL.D.. 

i F.B.A. 


Tre((stirer. 

J. Bolam Johxsox, C.A. 

Curators of the Mu.setiin. 

James Curi.e. LL.D., W..S. James S. Richardsox. 

Curator of Coi)ts. 

Robert Kerr, M.A. 

Librarian. 

Ale.xaxoer O. Cukle, C.Y.O, 


Oil the recommendation of the Council the following 'were elected 
Corresponding Members : — 

Ai.exaxder ;Maxx, 22 Boyd Street. Ijaurieston, Falkirk. 

James K. Vorstox, Hullion. Rou>-ay, Orkney. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: 

F. W. Baix. il.C.. 29 Palace Court. London. W.2. 

The Hon. James Mox< reiff Balfour. O.B.E., 41 Gloucester S(,uare. London 
ML 2. 

Joiix C. Blackater. Jr.. F.R.G.S.. F.Z.S.f.Scot.), The Chemical Laboratorv. 
.)i0 (ialloMyrate. Bridyeton. Gla'-pow. S.E. 
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Sheriff George Browx, Berstane House, St Ola, Orkney. 

The Rt. Hon. The Couxtess op Cassillis, Kewhailes, Miisselbnrgh. 

Rev. John M. Connor, D.S.O., M.A., C.F.ret., 43 Orniande Avenue, Cathcart, 
Glasgow, S.4. 

Alexander Tancred Curle, Berbera, British Somaliland, via Aden. 

Hugh Ferguson-Watson, Ph.D., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.P.P.S.. 25 Palmerston 
Place. Edinburgh, 12. 

Charles Ian Fraser, M.A.(Oxon.), of Reelig, Reelig House, Kirkhill, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

James L. Gai.lowaa’, F.S.M.C., F.I.O.. “Coila," Cumnoek, Ayrshire. 

W. J. Gibson, C.B.E.. 15 Plewlands Avenue. Edinburgh. 

J-VMES Dow Graa’, J.P.. Balloehmyle," Strathmore Avenue, Dundee, Angus. 
Thomas S. G. Halcrow of Hitenhage, South Africa. 

Sir Robert W. Hamilton. Kut.. M.P., F.R.G.S., 1*51 Oakwood Court. Loudon. 
W. 14. 

Alderman James Harrison, M.D., Howard Sti’eet. North Shields. Northum- 
berland. 

W. Ingram, K.C.. *51 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

Baron William Mackay, St Andrew’s Club. 2 Whitehall Court. London. W. 1. 
Rev. Archib-^ld M.wkenzie, M.A.. B.D., Minister of Ayr Parish, 3*5 Park 
Circus, Ayr. 

Ignatius M.a.cNulty, 81 Wallace Street, Malden, Mass., U.S.A. 

John Mason, 22 Glenesk Avenue, Dundee. 

William 3Ioorr. M.A.. 63 Old Dumbarton Road. Glasgoiv, C.3. 

Mrs D. B. Mokison, 28 Kingsborough Gardens. Hyndland Road. Glasgow, W.2. 
John Watson Napier. M.I.Chem.E.. Mansfield. Alloa. 

James A. T. Robb, 128 Beeehwood Gardens. Ilford. Essex. 

Fergus Roberts. Joint Town Clerk. Brooklands, Dumbarton. 

J. Frederick Sturrock. Midhohne. Perth Road, Dundee. 

George Veitch, C.A.. 14 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh, 9. 

Douglas W. Watt. M.A., 30 Gemmell Avenue, Cumnock. Ayi'shire. 

David Wilson, A.R.I.A.S., 5 Findlay Grove. Restalrig. Edinburgh. 7. 


The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting : — 


Fel loirs. 


Elected 

Major W. A. B.\ird. Lennoxlove. Haddington 1913 

William George Bl-VCK. C.B.E., LL.D., Ramoyle, Dowauhill Gardens. 

Glasgow 1882 

J. T. T. Brown, LL.D., Ashfield. Cambuslang 1912 

J. H. Mayne Campbell. Carbrook. Bortlighera. Italy .... 1917 

.loHN R. W. Ci.ARK. Hon. Sheriff-.Substitute for Vngus, Westbank, 

Arbroath 1913 

.1. Hewat Craw, 5 Merehistou Gardens. Edinburgh ..... 1911 

Wll.LiAM Dougi.as, 29 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh ..... 1916 
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C. A. Duxlop, Director of Municipal Museum and Art Galleiy, 52 Chester 

Road, Warrington, Lancs 1932 

Mrs Jessie Patrick Findlay. The Loaning, Keiinoway. Fife . . . 1928 

Captain The Rev. Joseph R. Fraser. F.R.S.E., The New Manse. Kinneff. 

Inveiljervie ............. 1922 

George Genn. F.E.I.S., Craigmerten. Wick ....... 1910 

Edward Atkinson Hornel, Broughton House, Kirkcudbright . . . 1923 

Rev. A. iM ‘N eill Houston. M.A.. B.D.. D.D.. The Manse, Aucliterderran. 

Cardenden. Fife 1892 

Walter Cl. Klein, F.S.A., T Eldon Road. London ..... 1922 

Andrew W. Lyons. 12 Melville Place, Edinburgh 1910 

Colonel J. F. Mackaa', C.B.E.. W.S.. White House, Craniond Bridge. 

Midlothian 1888 

Alexander Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D.. R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 173a 

Union Street, Aberdeen 1922 

.loHN Mackenzie, Diuivegau House. Dnnvegan. Skye 1911 

Professor D. W. Hunter Marshall. M.A.. LL.B., B.Litt., Department 

of History, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. Canada . . . 1930 

W. IMuirhead Moffat, Morven, 11 Dungoyne Street. IMaryhill Park. 

Glasgow 1920 

John Cunningham Montgomerie. Dalmore, Tarbolton, Ayrshire . . 1908 

J. L. MoUNSEy, LL.D., W.S.. Emeritus Professor of Conveyancing, 

University of Edinburgh. 24 Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh . . 1904 

Ch.vrlks Moxon. 77 George Street. Edinburgh ...... 1897 

Walter Oliph.vnt. S.S.C.. 19 Clarendon Crescent, Edinburgh . . . 1931 

Alexa.ndkr Philip, LL.B.. F.R..S.E., The Mary Acre. Brechin . . . 1919 

George T. Rainy, C.A.. 7 Northumberland Street. Edinburgh . . . 1924 

Rali’H Ru Hardson. tV.S., "29 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh . . . 1896 

Vernon Roberts. F.R.P..S.L., Skirinish, Oban. Argyll .... 1927 

,I.\>iES Russei.l. Town Clerk of Linlithgow. .51 High Street. Linlithgow . 1925 

Rev. Proferr^or A. 11. Sayi E. M.A., LIj.D., D.D., Professor of Assyriology, 

Oxford. 8 Chalmers Cresci-nt, Edinburgh ....... 1903 

Donald G. C. Sinclair. 2 Park Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. . . 1927 

Hev. W. Cu.M.MiNG Skinner, .M.A., Hilltown Manse. IMain.s Loan. Dundee 1928 
Alex.vnder .Sutheri.and. Rampyards. Watten. Caithness . . . 1922 

John Tno.tiAs Thorp. LL.D.. Brunswick House. 54 Prince.ss Road, Leicester 1907 
.Sir Robert Usher, Bart., of Norton and tVells, Wells. Hau ick . . 1905 


Tlie Meeting resolved to recoi'd their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of tliese members. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the .Society: — 

The Council heretvith submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending 3Uth November 1933. 
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Fellowship. — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1932 was 1061 

At 30th November 1933 the number was 1055 

being a decrease of 6 


During the year 58 new Fellows were added to the roll, while 35 died, 
13 resigned, and 16 allowed their membership to lapse. 

Among the names of Fellows who have died during the year the 
Council desire to make special mention of Major W. A. Baird, Dr W. G. 
Black, Dr J. T. T. Brown, Mr J. Hewat Craw, Mr William Douglas, 
and Professor A. H. Sayce. 

Major W. A. Baird of Lennoxlove, who joined the Society in 1913 
and acted as a Member of Council from 1925 to 1928 and as a Vice- 
President from 1928 to 1931, was keenly interested in the activities 
of the Society. His energies were, however, more immediately centred 
in the work of the East Lothian Antiquarian Society, of which he 
was President from its inception. 

W. G. Black, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A., J.P., of Ardmay and Arrochar, 
was one of the oldest Fellows, having joined the Society in 1882. He 
was a Member of Council from 1920 to 1923. On retiring from practice 
as a Writer in Glasgow several years before the War, he devoted his 
attention to literature and archmology. He was regarded a.s an 
authority on Scottish Church and Parochial Law. Two of his works. 
What are Teiuds ^ and 77/c Ciril and Fcele.si(tstlc(d Parish in Scotland: 
its Origin (uid Devedopnient, are well known. He also wrote a treatise 
on Folk Mediciyie. a Chapter iti the History of Culture, which Avas 
subsequently translated into Spanish. He Avas for many years Secretary 
of the GlasgoAV Arch:eological Society and subsequently occupied the 
Presidential Chair. He had made a special study of Scottish mercat 
crosses and published a A'olume on the subject in 1913, haA’ing preA’iously, 
Avith Mrs Black, presented to the Corporation of Gla.sgoAA- a Mercat 
Cross Avhich A\ms erected and uiiA'eiled in 1930. Under the title of 77a; 
Things Around Us, he dealt A'ery fully Avith Glasgow arclueology of 
the past fifty years. 

J. T. T. BroAA’n, LL.D., became a FelloAA* in 1912. He Avas a dis- 
tinguished member of the Faculty of Procurators in GlasgOAV and had 
been Clerk of the Peace for the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire for 
many years. His health aauis none too good, and he Avas therefore unable 
to be often in Edinburgh. But he AA'as a lifelong student of early 
Scottish literature, to the study of Avhich he made more than one A ery 
valuable contribution. 
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By the lamented death of J. Hewat Craw at a comparatively early 
age, the Society has sustained a grievous loss. Although known to 
us chiefly as an enthusiastic student of Scottish archseology, he was a 
man of wide interests. As a young man he attached himself to the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Cdub and soon became one of its most active 
and prominent members. Besides filling at various times the offices 
of Secretary, Editor, and President, he was a regular contributor to 
the Club's Proceedings, his range of subjects including the archieology, 
the local history and various branches of the Natural History of his 
native county of Berwickshire. One of the last services which he rendered 
to the club was the compilation of a comprehensive index of the whole. 

Joining tliis Society in 1911, he served as a Member of Council 
from 1919 to 1922 and from 1927 to 1929. nhen he was elected one of 
the Secretaries. While living in Berwickshire his communications to 
our Society were frequent, but after disposing of his farm and coming 
to reside in Edinburgh, he placed his services unreservedly at the 
Society's disposal. In addition to his secretarial duties he undertook 
the supervision of many excavations in different parts of the countiy, 
on behalf of the Society and of H.M. Office of Works. Sad to say, 
he did not live to complete his most imi)ortant work, the excavation 
of the Broch of Aikerness in Orkney, to which he devoted the greater 
part of four summers. Of a modest disposition, and conscientious to 
the highest degree, he carried out everything he undertook in a most 
careful and scientific fashion. His death leaves a blank in the Society 
that it will be hard to fill. 

William Douglas joined the Society in 1910. He devoted much time 
in the later years of his life to the study of charters and local history, 
and contributed several papers on such subjects to the Proceedings. 
His “Fast Castle and its Owners" was perhaps the most interesting, and 
it shed much light on the history of this interesting and romantic 
ruin. Mr Douglas was of a kindly and retiring disposition. In earlv 
life he was a keen mountaineer and wrote many articles and notes 
on his favourite ])astime. 

A tribute to the memory and lovable personality of the Rev. Professor 
Sayce. LL.D.. D.D., who became a Fellow in 1903 and acted as one of 
the Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence since 1901. was read at the 
February meeting of the Society and will ai)pear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Proceedings. 

Proceedings.— Xw advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the table. 
The number of papers read before the Society was twenty-three, of 
Avhich sixteen deal with prehistoric and seven with historic subjects. 
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The Muaeuni . — The number of acquisitions by the Museum during 
the year was 2491, donations amounting to 320 and purchases to 2171 
specimens, the latter figure including 1923 Roman coins, the hoard 
found in Falkirk. Apart from the coins, the number of specimens 
added to the collections must be considered very satisfactory, especially 
as some of the relics are of outstanding importance. 

Chief amongst the acquisitions is the Monj'musk Reliquary, one of 
the finest relies of the Columban Church which has come down to us, 
and a beavxtiful example of the art of its period. The Reliquary was 
purchased by subscriptions received from friends of the Museum, 
including a most generous contribution, amounting to more than half 
the purchase price, from the National Art-Collections Fund. 

Sir James H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C.B., has presented the Hag 
preserved in the family as having been carried by his ancestors, the 
Stewarts of Ardsheal, at the Battle of Culloden. and has placed on 
loan some interesting family relics, including the Ardsheal charm-stone. 
These form welcome additions to the Jacobite collections. 

A carved oak rondel, one of the so-called Stirling Heads, from the 
palace in Stirling Castle, was bequeathed by the late Colonel J. F. 
Mackay, C.B.E. A very good selection of Solutrean Hint implements 
from the type station of Solutre in France, presented by !Mr Thomas 
Yule. Vice-President, form a valuable contribution to the collections in 
the Comparative Gallery. The purchase of 200 Tardenoisian implements 
from Dryburgh Mains, Berwickshire, and the gifts of scrajjers of white 
quartz from Wardhill, (Juendale. Shetland, by Mr James S. Richai'dson 
and Mr A. D. Lacaille, have added to the value of the collections from 
these sites already in the Museum. 

Additions to the Bronze Age collections have not been so numerous 
as usual, a beaker from Newlands. Oyne. Aberdeenshire. i)i'esented by 
Mr George Murray, being the only pottery vessel received. It. howevei-. 
is a very fine specimen. Mr Nicol Martin of Glendale. Skye, pi-esented 
two socketed bronze axes found togethei- and two stone axes, all 
picked ui) on his land. A magnificent example of a bronze spear-head, 
the finest which has been recorded from Scotland for very many years, 
found near Ceres. Fife, was purchased. Objects of the Iron Age 
include an armlet and a finger-ring of bronze found on Cairntable. 
Ayrshire, presented by Mr Archibald Fairbairn. and a small penannidar 
brooch of the same metal, of unusual if not unicjue shape, fi-om Eld- 
bottle, East Lothian, presented by Mr Carl Henderson. Further 
donations of Roman pottery found at the Roman forts at Rough 
Castle. Stirlingshire, and Croy Hill. Dumbartonshire, have been made 
by Mr Charles W. Forbes of Callendar and by Canon Company. An 
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oval Viking brooch of bronze, found many years ago at Ospisdale, 
Sutherland, was purchased. A beautiful Roniaii glass jug, found near 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, was presented by Mrs Duff Dunbar of Ackergill. 
Among the relics dating from more recent times, a lai’ge wooden bowl 
with silver mounts, helonging to the Macnabs of Acharn, was purchased, 
while Mr C. E. Whitelaw has laid the Museum under a further obliga- 
tion by his gift of an early small sword with a Glasgow maker's mark 
on it, as well as of two old sets of miniature bagpipes; Mr Victor J. 
Gumming and Commander How have again presented a number of old 
Scottish silver spoons. 

The Roman coins from Falkirk reached the Museum through the 
King's and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. This lioard is of particular 
interest as being the largest yet found in Scotland. 

The Tweedside Physical and Antiquarian Society, having decided to 
close their Museum and Library at Kelso, offered to deposit on perma- 
nent loan in the National Museum such objects as the Museum cared 
to choose. A considerable number were selected, amongst which were 
included the bronze shield found at Yetholm. a number of bronze axes, 
pottery of the Bronze Age fouml on the Borders, and the Celtic bell 
from Ednain. 

EM'dratioyis . — ilr Craw left full reports and plans of the excavations 
at Aikerness Broch up till the time he ceased work, and these will be 
available when the final account of the excavations comes to be written. 
Small grants were given by the Society to Mr Ian G. Lindsay and Mr 
Janies S. Richardson to excavate a Bronze Age caiin at Kalemouth, 
to Mr W. Kirkness and Mr W. Traill to explore an underground building 
at Howar, Pajia Westray, Orkney, and to Sir George Macdonald for 
work on the Homan forts at Rough Castle and at M^esterwood. 

Th(’ Llhi’dru. —The additions to the Library amounted to lib l)y 
donation and 19 by purchase. As usual, a large number of publications 
by learned societies, etc., were I’eceived by way of exchange for our 
En>ri'i'dni()>i and by subscription. More than 400 volumes have been 
bound with the help of the grant from H.M. Treasury towards the 
binding of books. 

Rhhid Li'cfu/eship . — The Rhind Lectures for 193.3 were delivered 
during the end of October and lieginning of November by Mr Eric G. 
Millar, D.Litt.. the subject being “ English Illumination from A. I). 700 to 
the End of the Fifteenth Century." The Lectureship for 1934 has been 
accepted by Mr Ian A. Richmond, who will lecture on “Roman Monu- 
ments and Roman Imperialism." 


I 
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The Gunning Felloivship . — The Gunning Fellowship for 1933 was con- 
ferred on Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, for 
the purpose of visiting museums in Wales and in the west and socith 
of England. 

The Chahnerfi-Jervise Pri-e . — The district selected for the Chalmers- 
Jervise Prize Essay for 19.33 was Berwickshire. Two essajs were 
received, and the prize was awarded to Mr Robei’t Kinghorn, who wrote 
on ‘'Some Unrecorded Berwickshire Antiquities." A special prize was 
awarded to Mr T. L. Stirling for an essay on “Tardenoisian Implements 
from Berwickshire." 

ATHOLL, 

Presiden t. 

National ili-srrji of ANTryurnrs of Scott.a.vd, 

Quekn Sthket. Edinbckoh. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Dr James Curie, seconded 
by Mr W. T. Ketchen. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson. Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society's funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Johnson, 
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MoyDAY, llf/« December 1933. 

Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D.. F.B.A., 
President, in the Cliair. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary bnsines.s of the meeting Sir 
George Macdonald tendered his thanks to the Fellows for electing him 
President of the Society. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected FelloAvs : — 

Thomas Pir.KixoTo.s Burys. Mortimer Lodge. Mortimer. Berkshire. 

Miss .1. ELIZ.A.BETH GoLDSMtTH. M.A.(Hons.). 14 West Holmes Gardens, Mussel- 
burgh . 

P. A. Lf.itch. A'Soc.M.Inst.C.E.. 4 Silverwells Crescent. Bothwt‘11. Lanark- 
shire. 

Iax .M’Hakoy. Director of Education. Caithness. Randolph Place. Wick. 
IIkctor ^lACJMiERSoy. 90-.5S bSOth Street. Hollis. Long Island. New York. U.S.A. 
Major J. Robertsox Reiij. M.D.. Gatesgarth. Newby. Scarborough. 

.James T.ait. 431 E. Congress .Street. Detroit. Mich.. U..S.A. 

The following donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By Sir Jaaies H. Stewaiit Lockhart. K.C.M.G.. 6 Cresstvell 
Gardens, .South Kensington. London, S.\Y..o. 

Banner of the Stewarts of Ardsheal. preserved in the family as 
having been carried at Culloden. It is formed of silk, originally blue 
but now bleached white, bearing a yellow saltire: it measures 0 feet 
in length by a feet in height. 

Cl) By Rev. Al,.\X Hexdersox. Congregational Manse. Walls. Shet- 
land. 

Button Mould, formed of an irregularly sliaped stone, measuring 
3;: inches by 3^; inches by!,',- inch, one side lieing broken off. On one face 
is a matrix for a button and part of another mould of rectangular 
shape. There i^ a perforation at the narrow end. Found at Stapness. 
Walls, Shetland. 

(3) By ,1. Texxaxt Goruox, O.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Quill Cutter of Ivory. 


« 
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(4) By J. Hewat Craw, Secretary. 

Bead of translucent blue Glass, measuring inch in diameter and 
^ inch in thickness, found in a kitchen-midden at the fort at Sicear 
Point, Cockburnspath, Berwickshire. 

(5) By William Stirling of Keir, Dunblane. 

Denarius of Titus, found on the Dumbartonshire side of Park Burn, 
immediately south of the Roman Wall. 

(6) By Archibald Fairbairn, F.S.A.Scot. 

Penannular Armlet of Bronze, measuring 2| inches and 2 inches in 
cross diameters. It is formed of a thin flat stri^i of metal, inch 
broad, decorated with two cord patterns in the centre. The terminals, 
which are flat and slightly rounded, seem to have been notched round 
the edge but are worn flat. Bronze Ring with a break in it, 1^ inch 
in diameter. These were found together under a boulder on the eastern 
margin of the east cairn on Cairntable, Ayrshire (1944 feet). 

(7) Anonymoi's. 

Wooden Vessel, of cylindrical shape, imperfect on one side, cut out 
of the solid, measuring 5^ inches in height and inches in diameter, 
with a lug on one side at the lip, perforated vertically. Found in 1818 
in clay near a M’ell said to have been used by monks at Pyothall, 
Carlops, Peeblesshire. 

(8) By J. Oathcart White. 25 Glencairn Crescent. Edinburgh. 

Thirty-six Communion Tokens. 

(9) By Professor V. Gordon Childe. B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Cylindrical piece of Cetacean Bone, measuring Ij'-',.- inch long and 

I inch in diameter, notched into three sections, in course of being made 
into beads, from Skara Brae. Orkney'. 

Whorl of red Sandstone with hour-glass perforation, measuring 
IJij inch in diameter and 4 inch in thickness: Borer and hollow 
Scraper combined, of grey flint, measuring 1| inch by 1 inch, and a 
Perforated Stone, nearly circular, measuring 4j inches in diameter, 
from the vitrified fort of Finavon, Angus. 

(10) By George Beveridge of Vallay. 

Object made from the leg bone of ox, shaped like a shoehorn, 
measuring 5i’„ inches long, from the Old Cattlefold. Vallay. North Uist. 
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(11) By the Abbe Bbeuil, Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 

Three eoliths of Flint, inches hy inches. 31 inches by 2 ), inches, and 
3 inches by Ift inch, found at the base of the Red Crag in East Anglia. 

(12) By Rev. John Stirtox, M.V.O., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Silver Luckenbooth Brooch, of crowned heart type, measuring l| ;y inch 
in height, with the maker’s mark C J for Charles Jamieson. Inverness, 
and scratched initials M.L. on the back. 

(13) By Master Alexander N. G. Mlnro, Newtown St Boswells. 

Calcined Flint Scraper, of Tardenoisian type, from Dryburgh Mains. 

Berwickshire. 

(14) By Walteij Fini.ay, AV.S., 77 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

Iron Key found on the side of Linlithgow Loch. 

(15) By Mrs Bennkt Clark, Darby’s House, Campden, Gloucester- 

shire. 

Four leather Pocket Ink-bottles and Penholders, combined, made by 
Thomas Clark, Burgess in Edinburgh, great-great-great-graiulfather of 
the d(jnor’s husband, his stamp being impres.sed in the inside of the first 
three. Two of the objects are in their original paper wra})per.s. (1) In 
wrai)per marked in pencil Waved,” measuring 4^ inches in length. (2) in 
wrapper, measuring 5^ inches in length, (3) measuring inches in length, 
(4) measuring 7,i inches in length. 

(16) Bj’ Carl Henderson, North Berwick. 

Small penannular wire ring Brooch of Bronze, with terminals form- 
ing two (urcular loops at right angles to the plane of the ring, half of 
the pin remaining, measuring j inch in diameter, found at Eldbottle, 
East Lothian, where a bronze needle was found. 

(17) By J. H. Steven. Engineers' Department, Edinburgh Corpora- 

tion. 

Iron Nail with a large square head, and thirteen Horse-shoes, found 
while a drain was being dug in the grounds of the Inch, near Cameron 
Toll, Edinburgh. 

(18) By John Fra.ser, Corresponding Member. 

Part of a Roofing Flag, measuring inches by 31 inches by inch, 
from the Earls Palace, Birsay, Orkney ; Knife of yellow Flint, measuring 
21 inches by I'V inch, found near the Broch of Nettletar, Harray, Orkney. 
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(19) By W. T. Muir, Corresponding Member. 

Snuf¥-mull made of an ox horn, with copper hinged lid, from Orkney. 

Perforated Stone, measuring If inch by 1 j inch by f inch, found on the 
coast at Birsay, Orkney. 

(20) By the Countess Y. Baili.et de Latour, F.S.A.Scot. 

Horn Spoon from Dunvegan, Skye. 

(21) By G. V. Wilson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Scrapers of grey and white Flint, measuring inch by inch 
and inch by f inch, from Skara Brae, Orkney. 

(22) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Wax Seals of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Ross, at Rosemarkie, 
Ross-shire ; of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; and of Mr Robert 
Williamson. 

Handle made from leg bone of ox, measuring 2-iV inches long, found in 
a sandy area south of Aikerness Broch, Orkney. 

Twelve Scrapers of white Quartz varjTng from | inch by } J inch to 
inch by inch in cross diameters, and four flat Slate Implements, 
measuring 9J inches by .Si inches. 85 inches bj' 2 i inches, 6 | inches by 3 ^ 
inches, and inches hy 2 | inches; found by the donor on Ward Hill. 
Quendale, near Sumburgh, Shetland. 

(23) By J. Bolam John.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Perforated leaden Tag with the figure 5 stamped upon it. found above 
the quarry on Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 

(24) By F. C. Me.\rs, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., 3 Forres Street, Edinburgh. 

Seven lead Bullets, lead Pellets, and part of a Cartridge case, found on 

Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, above St Anthony’s Chapel. 

(25) By John Birnie, New Mill, through George Milne, F.S.A.Scot. 

Three Arrow-heads of yellow Flint (1 and 2) barbed and stemmed, 
measuring 1 inch by | inch, and f inch by yV inch; (3) leaf-shaped, 1^ inch 
by inch, found on New Mill, Rathen, Aberdeenshire. 

(2(1) By James Spence, Queena, through W. T. Muir, Corresponding 
Member. 

Whetstone, perforated at one end. measuring 2i inches by -/.j inch by 
{g inch, and three worked Flints from Queena, Birsay, Orknej^. 
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(27) By John Baikie, C'pper Bigging, thi-ough W. T. Muir, 

Corresponding Member. 

Rudely made wooden Tumbler, measuring 5§ inches high, from Upper 
Bigging, Rendall, Orknej*. 

(28) By Charles E. Whitelaw, F.R.I.A.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Small Sword with Brass hilt and blade of diamond section, signed 
DEO SOLINGEX, in original sheath, made in Glasgow about 1700. 
Length .35^ inches ; blade 29| inches by | inch. This sword, along with 
one with a silver hilt of Glasgow make (LA lOI), formerly presented by 
the donor, belonged to the family of Scott of Blantyre Ferine, Blantyre. 
This specimen was for everyday use and the silver hilted one for dress 
occasions. 

Set of miniature Highland Bagpipes, with three drones made of 
cherry wood with bone and horn mounts. The chanter is of rosewood 
and is inscribed “W.H.S. 1824." From Perth. 

Set of miniature “Union” or bellows Bagpipes, with three drones and 
chanter of rosewood mounted with ivory and signed XAUGHTAX’ 
ABD. John Xaughtan “Turner and Musical Instrument Maker” appears 
in the first Aberdeen Directory of 1824. He died in 1842. 

(29) Bj' Captain R. W. L. Fellowe.s, Inistrynich, Dalmallj% Argyll. 

Leather Shoe, found 3 feet under the surface on the bank of the 
Teatle Burn, near the new bridge on the Dalnially-Claddich road, Argyll. 

(.30) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot., the finder. 

Levallois End Scraper of Flint on a dressed flake (early Mousterian), 
and Clactonian dressed Hake and struck flake of Flint (Chelles-Acheul), 
from 4Vest Drayton, Middlesex. 

Clactonian struck flake of Flint from Barnfield, Swanscombe, Kent. 

Eight Scrapers, measuring 1| inch by Ij'j inch, 1^ inch by 1|^ inch, 
IJ inch by 1^. inch, I inch by 1] inch. 1| inch by 1 inch, 1^ inch by 
1 inch, U’,, inch by f inch, and 1 inch by };; inch; Side Scraper, 
measuring If^v inch by 1,’,, inch ; three Worked Flakes, measuring 1,\ inch 
by inch, 1 (V inch by Ij",; inch, and }| inch by inch, and a struck 
Flake, measuring Uv, inch by I,); inch, of Avhite Quartz, found on Ward 
Hill, Quendale, Shetland. (See Proceedinrjs, vol. Ixvii. p. 327.) 

(31) By LAUGfiL.AX XrcE. Auchinlea, Greenend, Liberton, Edinburgh. 

Steel Bullet Mould, measuring 7^; inches in length. 
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(32) By Eric Birley, F.S.A.Scot. 

Corroded mass of iron Chain Mail from a room in the Headquarters 
Building in the Roman Fort at Chesterholm, Northumberland — Vindo- 
landa, probable date 196-225 a.d. 

(33) By H. E. Kilbride- Jones, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Axe, measuring 5^ inches by 2| inches by It^V inch, found at 
Pond Croft, Keig, Aberdeenshire. 

(34) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., K.T., 

D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Small Bronze Mount, measuring J inch in length, in the form of a 
hollow hemisphere in the centre, with a small hollow projection on 
both sides, the stump of a pin remaining in each side, from Glenluce 
Sands, Wigtownshire. 

(35) By Alexander Mann, 22 Boyd Street, Laurieston, Falkirk. 

Six Henching Balls of Stone, varying from If inch to 2h inches in 

diameter, found while remaking the Falkirk-Slamannan road, and a 
finely made specimen. 2fV inches in diameter, made and used by a miner, 
James Adam, Blaekbraes, Stirlingshire. 

(36) Bj" Commander G. E. P. How. F.S.A.Scot. 

Silver Tea-spoon, mark J.W., for James Welch, Edinburgh, c. 1750. 

(37) By E. J. Sumner, The Grammar School, Burnley, Lancashire. 
Worked Flint (Borer ?). iirobably of Azilian or earlier date, found 

on the edge of a bay amongst the shingle to the east of Dunstaffnage 
Castle, Argyll. 

(3S) By the Misses Robertson. 16 Wetherby Place, London, S.W. 7. 
Gold Betrothal Ring, the hoop terminating in a pair of hands 
supporting a bezel mounted with four pearls, with a seed pearl between 
each and a small emerald in the centre, eighteenth century. Presented 
as a memorial of the Robertsons of Kindeach. Ross-shire. 

(39) By Mr Bairnson, Wiltrow. Dunrossness, Shetland. 

Fragment of a thin plate of Bronze, patched and riveted, from W ard 

Hill, Quendale, Shetland. 

(40) By J. M. CoRRiE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Ovoid Stone Implement with a large oval perforation and two 
notches at one end, measuring 10^ inches long and 5j inches broad, and 
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an oval pointed Stone Implement of rounded section, pitted towards 
the pointed end which is abraded like a hammer-stone, and encircled 
by two pitted grooves round the other end, which is imperfect, 
measuring 6| inches in length and 2| inche.s in greatest diameter, from 
Ungistae, L’^nst, Shetland. 

(41) By Thomas Slater, Cutts, Scalloway, Shetland. 

Half of a hoe-like Stone Implement, the top straight and lower side 
curved, with a large transverse perforation in the centre towards the 
top, measuring 6 inches in depth and originally about 104 inches in 
width, from Trondra, Shetland. 

(42) By William Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 

Watch in Pinchbeck case, with centre seconds hand, made by 
Thomas Morgan, Edinburgh, 1767-1803. 

Silver Watch with repairers’ paper labels inside, bearing the names 
of William Rutherford. Hau'ick (3), Thos. Graham, Hauick (1), James 
Peebles. Selkirk (1), John Paxton, Kelso (2), Rule. Kelso (1). 

(43) By Walter G. Gr.vnt, of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Panels of Scots Fir, (1) measuring 23 inches in height and 
9^ inches in breadth, with 1622 R.B., I.S. (in monogram) in relief; and 
(2) measuring 22^ inches in height and 9^ inches in breadth, with 
1798 A.M. I.M. rudely incised; from Westness Church (now in ruins), 
Rousay. Orkney. 

(44) By M. Templeton, 79 Hanover Street, Stranraer. 

Fragment of the rim of a Neolithic Pottery Vessel with double 
circular impressions, found by the donor on Glenluce Sands. 

(45) By Mrs A. W. Duxx, 4 Lionel Mansions, Brooke Green, London. 

Baby's Christening Cap, which belonged to the donor’s grand-aunt, 

Mrs Don, made by Mrs Don's grandmother, Mrs Fairweather, Brechin, 
about 1800. 

(46) By Rev. James M. Patello, Minister of Morham. 

Seven Glass Beads of twisted tubular shape, three of clear gla.ss, 
measuring j ,1 inch, ^ inch, and 4 inch long, one of darkish blue colour, 
measuring (; inch long, and three of blueish-green colour, measuring 
inch, inch, and J inch long, from the Kirkyard of Morham, East 
Lothian. 
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(17) By Dr Philip Nelson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Wax impression of a brass Seal of James Hamilton, Duke of 
Chatelherault, Earl of Arran, in the possession of the donor — quarterly 
first and fourth, three cinquefoils for Hamilton ; second and third, a 
galley without sails for Arran : the shield surrounded by the collar 
and badge of St Michael, above the shield a ducal coronet, round the 
edge t S : lACOBI ■ HAILTON : DUX - CASTRI ■ HERALDI ; COMES : 
ARANIE. 

(48) By the Hon. Mrs Henky Littleion, 16 Wilton Place, 

London, S.W. 

Piece of the Cloth of Gold w'hich covered the lead shell which con- 
tained the body of King Robert the Bruce in Dunfermline Abbey. 

(49) By the Hon. Sir Hew H. Dalrymple, K.C.V.O., F.S.A.Scot. 
Silver Medal commemorating the marriage of Charles I. and 

Henrietta Maria, 1625. Variety showing the King with a collar in.stead 
of a ruff. 

(50) By R. W. N. Evans, 9 North St Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 
Old AVooden Boot-jack, hinged in the centre. 

(51) By Mrs R. R. CoSEN.s, 17 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Large Diamond Jubilee Medal, in Silver, of Queen A^ictoria, 1887-97. 
Large Coronation Aledal in Bronze, and small one in Silver of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 1902. 

Queen A^ictoria 8d., with the Lord’s Prayer engraved on the back. 

(52) By Alaster Derric k Tprnbull, 186 Ferry Road, Edinburgh. 
Small Croggan of red clay, rim slightly imjierfect. measuring .3) 

inches in height, 2^ inches in diameter at mouth. 2i inches at neck, .3{} 
inches at bulge, and 2h inches at base, found at Iona more than sixty 
years ago. This croggan is much older than the others in the Aluseum. 

(.53) By Miss M.\.soN Ingli.s, formerly of The Alanse, Auchterhouse 
parish, Angus, now of 7 Eglinton Crescent. Edinburgh. 
Exciseman's Searcher — a roughly made sword-stick, 32^ inches long, 
with an iron blade, 261 inches long, for probing while searching for 
contraband goods : used on the borders of Angus and Perthshire. 

VOL. LXVIII. 2 
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(54) By Miss E. D. Dkxxison, 1 Panraure Place, Edinburgh. 

Three Valentines shaped like pairs of ladies’ gloves, 4i inches long. 

IjJ inch broad, one pink and two cream coloured, inside one of the 
latter is an oval label with the word “ Hope,” and in the other a similar 
label with the word "Affection”: Ornament consisting of a bouquet of 
flowers made of human hair, inserted in a straw basket, the hair 
being that of relatives of the donor; Pair of armlets of human hair 
with brass mounts ; Silver Medal of the Viewforth Golf Club, obv. a 
pair of golf clubs and four balls, applied, and the inscription YIEW- 
FORTH GOLF CLUB 1881, rev. the inscription PRESENTED BA” 
CAPTAIN MACDONALD FOR BEST HANDICAP AGGREGATE 
SCORE OF SEASON 1881 WON BA” ALEXR. DENNISON, father of 
the donor: Large Bronze Medal of the GLASGOW INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865-66 ; Leather Tawse used in a Berwickshire school 
more than sixty years ago. 

(55) By Mrs Di'FF-Dr.VB.\u of Ackergill, F.S.A.Scot. 

Roman Jug of olive green Glass measuring SJJ inches in height, 
found in a sandy hillock along with a large number of amber (?) 
beads, at Brackenbraes, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, about 1857. Date 
middle or second half of second century a.i>. (See Proceedings, vol. 
Ixiv. p. 147, and vol. Ixvi. p. 389, also subsequent communication by 
W. A. Thorpe.) 

(56) By be(|uest from the late Lt. -Colonel J. F. Mackay, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rondel of Carved Oak from the ceiling of the great hall in the Palace 
in Stirling Castle, measuring iiSJ inches in diameter. Within a raised 
border, showing foliaceous designs on the outer margin and a double 
plaited ribbon on the inner, is a boy shoAvn full face, running towards 
the right and holding in his uplifted hands a ribbon which turns round 
his limbs and body and ends in two tassels. 

The following objects were aciiuired through The King’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer : — 

Hoard of 1923 Roman Denarii, found in making a new street 
between Bell’s Meadow and Callendar Riggs, Falkirk, on 9th August 
1933, 7 feet under the surface. Clay Pot of red ware in which the 
coins were found, measuring 8jV inches in height, 4^ inches in diameter 
at the mouth, 3j inches at the neck, 8 inches at the bulge, and 3 inches 
at the base, encircled by three incised lines at the top of the shoulder, 


« 
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and fragments of a Woollen Fabric stuck in the mouth of the vessel. 
(See subsequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., 
President.) 

The following purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Half of a finely polished Stone Axe-hammer (butt end), found at 
Skooan, Georth. Evie, Orkney. 

Highland Brass Brooch, pin complete, ornamented 
on the face by engraved foliaceous designs, measuring 
2| inches in diameter, found in digging foundations 
for a house at Selscraiggie Lodge, Kildonan, Suther- 
land, about 1912 or 1913. 

The Monymusk Reliquary, believed to be the 
Brecbennoch of Columba, bought by subscriptions 
received from friends of the Museum in Scotland, 
and by a contribution of more than half of the 
purchase price given by the National Art Collections 
P''imd. (See subsequent communication by F. C. Eeles, 

F.S.A.Scot.) 

Bronze Spear-head with a pronounced angular 
midrib running from the point to the base of the 
blade where it meets the round socket (fig. 1). On 
each side of the midrib is a raised moulding or rib, 
which is carried alongside the socket for ^ inch 
below the wing of the blade. There are no loops 
at the base of the wings, and the socket shows two 
pin-holes in the plane of the blade. The spear-head 
measures 11-}^ inches in length, the blade being 
12| inches long and the socket 2^^ inches. It is 
2| inches in breadth across the widest part near 
the base. The socket is l^V inch in external dia- 
meter at the mouth, and extends inside the midrib 
to within 2 inches of the point. Found at a depth 
of about 3 feet from tbe surface, between two large 
boulders, while tirring the surface of the rock at 
Gathercauld Quarry, near Ceres, Fife. 

Collection of Tardenoisian Implements from Monksford Field, Dry- 
burgh Mains. Berwickshire, consisting of four crescentic implements, 
seven triangles, one trapezium, nine trapezoidal implements, four 
obliquely pointed implements, a curved blade dressed on one edge, 
thirteen needlelike implements, nine battered backs (d du.s ahattii), 
nine pointed and eleven chipped implements, six notched implements 



1. Bronze Spear- 
head from Gather- 
cauld Quarry, Ceres, 
Fife. 
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(encoches), one borer, thirby-five scrapers, and a number of cores or 
nuclei and worked flakes of green and l)rown chert, quartz, chalcedony, 
flint, brown jasper, and stone, and a small Sink-stone formed of a flat 
water-worn pebble, notched on opposite sides. 

Stone Axe, of oval section, tapering to a small butt, measuring 13 
inches in length, found at Browland, Bridge of Walls, Shetland. 

Oval Yiking Brooch, Bronze, the top slightly crushed in on one side, 
measuring inches by 2^ inches; the lower shell, which is gilded on the 
top, is decorated with oblong panels of interlaced designs on the flange: 
the upper shell, which is imjierfect, is pierced and has nine applied hollow 
bosses, also piei'ced. The remains of thin silver plaits of Trinchinopoly 
work remain in the hollow grooves between the bosses, and their lacing 
through the lower shell is seen on the under side. Remains of the iron 
pin survive at the hinge-plate, and the catch-plate is intact. The im- 
print of a fabric appears on the under side of the lower shell. Found 
at Ospisdale, Sutherland. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By H.M. Govern’mext. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. January 
1751 to December 1758. London, 19:13. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1623-1625. London, 1933. 
Calendar of Treasury Books. April 1696 to March 1696-7. Yol. xi. ; 
April-September 1697, Yol. xil. ; and August 1699-September 1700. Yol. xv. 
London, 1933. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office. London. 1933. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Yol. xiii. 

Calendar of State Papers, Yenetian. Yol. xxxiv., 1664-1666. London, 
1933. 

Calendar of State Papex-s. Colonial. 1719-1720-1721. London, 1933. 
Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries. Fii'st Report. 
London. 1933. 

(2) By Dr SiGERD Grieg, Oslo, the Author. 

Middelalderske Bj-fund fra Bei'gen og Oslo. Oslo, 19.33. 

(3) By The Council of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

One Hundred and Fifth Annual Report. Ediidnirgh, 1932. 
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(I) By La Fondatiox Singer-Polignac College de France, Place 

Marcelliii-Berthelot, Paris. 

Les Peiiitures Rupestres ScLematiques de la Peiiinsule Iberique par 
I’Abbe Henri Breuil. II. — Bassin du Guadiana. Lagny, 1938. 

(5) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Jani Gruteri Corpus Inscription um ex Regensione et cum Annota- 
tionibus Joannis Georgii Graevii. Amstelaedami, 1707. Tom i., Tom ii. 

Summary of the Yerulamium Excavations, 19.32. By Dr and jMrs 
R. E. M. ^Yheeler. (Reprinted from the St Albans and Hertfordshire 
Architectural and Arclimological Society’s Transactions, 1932.) 

Romisch-Germanisclie Kommission des Deutscben Archaologischen 
Instituts zu Frankfurt-a.M. — Romisch-Germanische Forschungen. Band 
6 — Der Rbmische Gutsbof Koln-Miingersdorf. Berlin und Leipzig, 19.33, 
und Heft 5. Materialien zur Romisch-Germaniscben Keramik. — August 
Oxe — Arretinische Reliefgefasse von Rhein. Frankfurt-a.M., 1933. 

(6) By The North oe England Excavation Committee. 

Fourth Report for the ITears 1931-1932. 

(7) By Institcttet for Sammenlignende Keltcrfor-skning, Oslo. 

Serie B: Skrifter xxi. Arktiske Helleristninger i Nord-Norge av 

Gutorm Gjessing. Oslo, 1932. 

(8) By ,IoHN Donald, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Past Parliamentary Elections in Greenock. Greenock. 1933. 

(9) By R. Murdoch Lam rance, F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

Janies Milne of Blairton and The Guestroiv Armorial Stones. Aber- 
deen, 1933. 

The Skene Mansion and some of its Occupants. Aberdeen. 1933. 

ilusic of the North-East. Banff, 1933. 

(10) Anonymou.s— through Messrs Con.stable & Co.. 10-12 Orange 

Street, London. W.C. 2, the Publishers. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 1787-1807, 1808-1811. 1811-1811, 1815- 
1817. 

(II) By Dr John Lindsay, M.A., c'o Messrs Lindsay & Co., Ltd., 

17 Blackfriars Street. Edinburgh. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society. No. 11. Yol. iv.. 1933. 
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(12) By Mrs M. E. Cuxxixgtox, Hon. F.S.A.Soot., the Authoress. 

An Introduction to the Archaeology of AViltshire from the Earliest 

Times to Pagan Saxons, with Chaiiters on Stonehenge, M'oodhenge, 
Avebury, Sidbury Hill, Barrows, Earthworks, etc. Devizes, 1938. 

(13) By C. d'O. Pir.KiNGTON J.\CKSOX, Sculptor, 12 Church Lane, 

Edinburgh. 

The Statuettes from the Scottish Naval and Military Museum, Edin- 
burgh Castle. 


(14) By John MacGregor, W.S., 3 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, the 

Author. 

Roll of Tenants on the Menzies Estate in 1682, with their Arms. 

(15) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii., Nos. 35, 36. 

(16) By The Manx Mu.secm and Ancient Monument-s Trustee.s. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report. Adopted 13th April 1933. 

(17) By The Curator of the Ru.s.seee-Cote.s Art Gallery and 

Musei’M. Bournemouth. 

Bulletin. Yol. xii.. Nos. 2 and 3. 

(18) Bj" Miss J. C. C. Mac donald, of Ballintuim, F.S.A.Scot. 
National Art Collections Fund. Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1932. 

London. 1933. 

(19) By Rev. John Stirton, M.Y.O., D.D.. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Spanish Match. Lord Cottington's Manuscript. Forfar, 1933. 

(20) By G. T. Clindenincc, Adelaide, the Author. 

The House of Glendonwyn. Parts ii., iii.. vi., vii. 

(21) By Rev. Archihald Mackenzie, B.D., 36 Park Circus, Ayr, the 

Author. 

\Yilliam Adair and his Kirk, The Auld Kirk of Ayr, 1639-1684. Ayr, 
1933. 


(22) By The Director, The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
Report for the A^ear 1932. Edinburgh, 1933. 
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(23) By Miss Sylvia W. Murray', the Authoress. 

David Murray: A Bibliographical Memoir. Dumbarton, 1933. 

(24) By Alistair N. Tayler, B.A., F.S.A.Scot., and Miss Henrietta 

Tay'LER, the Authors. 

The Ogilvies of Boyne. Aberdeen, 1933. 

(25) By The Soltety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Committee. June 1933. London, 

1933. 


(26) By The Trustees of the British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Paintings and Mosaics 
in the British Museum. By R. P. Hinks. London, 1933. 

A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks. From Giro, 709 B.i'. to 
A.D. 270, based on the work of Barclay V. Head. London. 1932. 

Pliotographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures of the Achiemenid Period, 
mostly from Persepolis. Twelve Plates. London, 1932. 

Corpus Vasoruni Antiquorum, Great Britain. By F. N. Pryce. ^I.A., 
F.S.A. London, 1932. 

(27) By La Society Provinciale des Arts et des Sciences 

d’Utrecht. 

Ijsland Olid en Nieuw. By Dr A. G. Van Hamel. Zutphen, 1933. 

(28) By J. Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

The Esoteric Studies of Robert Leighton, D.D. Selkirk. 1918. 

(29) By Charles Stem art, M.A.. Glenb.ardie. Ballater. 

Ballater in Royal Deeside: Official Guide. 

(30) By W. Percival Westell. f4S.A.Scot., Joint Author. 
Romano-British Baldock. By the Donor and Erik S. Applebaum. 

Reprint from The Journa? of the British A rchwofogical Associatiou. 

(31) By E. A"eil Baynes, F.S.A.. the Author. 

A Stone Axe-hammer of North American Type. Reprint from 
Anglesey Antiquarian Society Tro7isacfio)ts, 1933. 

(32) By Mrs O'Malley, F.S.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of Rubbings by the late Lord A. Campbell. (Typewritten.) 
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(.33) By M. l'Abbe Breuil, Hon. F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

Les Industries a Eclats du Paleolithique Ancien. I. — Le Clactonien. 
From Pn'histoire. Tome i., Fasc. ii. 

CEuf d'Autruche Grave et Peint et autres Trouvailles Paleolithiques 
du Territoire des Ouled Djellal (Sahara Septentrional). By the Donor 
and Dr Clergeau. From L' Anthropolofjie. T. xli., 1931. 

Le Paleolithique Ancien en Europe Occidentale et sa Chronologie. 
From BuUftui de hi SocPtf' P relit utorique Franeaise. No. 12, 1932. Le 
Mans, 1932. 

(34) By R. G. Coi.lin’owood, M. A., F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

Prehistoric Settlements near Crosby. Ravensworth, and An Intro- 
duction to the Prehistory of Cumberland. Westmorland, and Lancashire 
north of the Sands. Re[)rints from the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society's Tea nsdcf ions. Vol. xxxiii.. New Series. Kendal, 
1933. 


(3.5) By Professor Dr Erxst F.vbrk’IUs. Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 

Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. Lieferung 
xlix. Berlin and Leipzig, 19.‘18. 

(36) By The Bo.vrd of Trf.stees. 

Twenty-sixth Report for the National Galleries of Scotland. 1932-33. 
London. 19.‘J3. 

(37) By David .1. Beattie. F.S..\.Scot., the Author. 

0(jr Ain Folk. Carlisle. 19.33. 

(.‘IS) By The Most Hon. The Makqfe.ss of Bute. K.T.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Penninghame Parish Records. 1696-1749. 2 vols. Printed for private 
circulation. 1933. 

(39) By .Ton X Mooxev, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

Church Life in South Honald.shay and Burray in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Rev. .1. B. Craven. D.D. Kirkwall, 1911. 

(40) By J. H. Stevkx.sox. M.B.E.. K.C.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The Mandragora of the Ancients in Folk-Lore and Medecine. By 
Charles Brewster Randolph. Proceed! ikjs of the American Acadenuj of 
Arts and Sciences. Yol. xl.. No. 12. .lanuary. 1905. 
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(41) By Herbert Hudson, The Auberies, Stonham Aspal, Stow- 

market, the Author. 

Ancient Sun Alignments : the Meaning of Artificial Mounds and Mark 
Stones. Reprint from Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archceology 
and yatural History. Yol. xxi., part 2, 1933. 

(42) By J. W. H. Johnson, 12 Granby Road, Edinburgh. 

Guide to the Scarborough Museum. 

(43) By Dr A. B. Dalgetty, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

History of the Church of Foulis Easter, with Illustrations of the 
Medijeval Paintings in the Original Colours. Dundee, 1933. 

(44) By Don Herhieio Alcalde del Rio, Honorary Fellow, the 

Author. 

Contribucidn al lexico montanes. Santander, 1933. 

(45) By Robert C. M. Auld, President, Yew York Scottish Society. 

the Author. 

Polled and Horned Cattle. Repidnt from The. Journal of Heredity. 
Washington. D.C. Yol. xviii.. No. 7. July 1927. 

(46) By G. G. Clindening, Adelaide, the Author. 

The House of Glendonwyn. Part Y. — Castle and Quarterland. 

(47) By Etsu.jiro Sunahoto, the Author. 

The Elephant. 2 vols. 

(48) By The Glasgow Arch.eological Society. 

The Roman Port at Cadder. By John Clarke. Glasgow. 1933. 

(49) By The Secretary, League of Prehistorians. 

Transactions of the League of Prehistorians. Session 1931 32. Vol. i., 

part 2. Edinburgh, 1932. 

The following Purchases for the Library were intimated : — 

The Records of the Pringles or Hoppringills of the Scottish Border. 
By Alex. Pringle. M.A.. B.Sc. Edinburgh. 1933. 

Acta Archmologica. Yol. vi.. Fasc. i. Copenhagen, 1933. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Yol. xiii.. Pars. vi. 

1933. 


Berolini. 
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Dictionnaire d'Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. Tome 11, 1"' 
Partie. Maximum (Edit de) — Miniaturistes. Paris, 1933. 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. By Sir William A. 
Craigie, LL.D.. D.Litt. Part iii. Berk-Broke. Oxford, 19X3. 

The Scots Year Book. London, 1933. 

The Old Stone Age : A Study of Palaeolithic Times. By M. C. Burkitt, 
M.A., F.S.A.. F.Z.S. Cambridge. 1933. 

Studien zur Wikinger-Kidtur. By Peter Paulsen. Neumiinster, 1933. 
La Sculpture Irlandaise pendant les douze premiers Siecles de here 
Chretienne. By Francoise Henry. Yol. i., Texte. Yol. ii.. Planches. 
Paris, 19.33. 

Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to a.l>. 700. By E. T. 
Leeds, M.A.. F.S.A. Oxford, 1933. 

Handbook to the Roman Wall. By J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.S.A. Ninth edition. Edited b}' R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1933. 


The following Communications w'ere read 
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I. 

ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SCOTLAND (III.). INCLUDING A HOARD 
FROM FALKIRK. By Sir GEORGE MACDONALD. K.C.B.. LL.D., 
F.B.A., Presiuext. 

The following list forms a second supplement to the inventory of 
Roman coins found in Scotland, which was communicated to the Society 
in 1918.1 ^ first supplement was published six years later." The 

geographical arrangement of the additions follows that adopted for 
the original paper. All have been personally examined, except a very 
few which are cited on the strength of some published account, and 
I would take this opportunity of thanking the various owners whose 
kindness has made examination possible. 

(A) Isolated Fixds from Homan Sites. 

(a) South-FcDiferti Scotland. 

Inveresk. — I n 1930 a de7iarius of Vespasian (Coh.^, i. p. 369, No. 6), 
which had been in excellent condition when lost, was dug up in 
the garden of Inveresk House, and in the same year a much-worn 
‘second brass’ of Trajan (probably Coh.C ii. p. 61, No. 416) was 
recovered by workmen cutting trenches for the foundations of a 
new school. Neither find added anything material to our knowledge 
of the situation or history of the fort. 

(c) 77u' Antonine ^VuU. 

Mcmrii.ls. — A t the date of the first supplement the number of coins 
that could be associated with this fort was five. The continuance 
of the Society’s excavations has brought the total up to twenty-eight. 
Full details being given in the Report,^ nothing but a bare summary 
of the accessions is called for here: — Vitellius (1 AH), Vespasian or 
Titus (1 ^E). Doinitian (1 ^E), Trajan (1 ^H and 4 ^E), Hadrian (4 AE), 
Sabina (2 ^E) and Pius (3 Ai and 2 ^E), together with four that 
were indecipherable (1 ^7? and 3 ^E). 

Rough Castle. — Three years ago, when the spoil of the excavations of 
1903 was being worked through again, a ‘ first brass,’ which had 

' Prorredings. lii. (11)17-1S). pp. 2(13-276. 

’ Ibid.. Iviii. (192:1-21), pp. :i2.")-29. 

’ Ibid., Ixiii. (192S-29), pp. 550 If. 
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ev’idently been set aside as unidentifiable, was cleaned. It proved 
to be a Trajan (Cob.-, ii. p. 69, No. 503). 

Castlecary. — Two coins from Castlecary were identified at the same 
time and in similar circumstances. They were a denarius of Mark 
Antony (Coh.-, i. p. II, No. 35) in very good condition and a some- 
what damaged ‘second brass’ of Hadrian (Cob-, ii, p. 137, No. 369 
or. possibly, 370). 

Westerwood. — On p. 132 of his (rhistjoir and the Clyde (1876) R. Gillespie 
mentions that a denarius of Hadrian was found about 1866 on the 
Military Way near Arniebog, a ruined hamlet close to the fort of 
Westerwood. 

Kirkixtieloch.— It is perhaps permissible to connect with this fort a 
worn denarius (Coh.-, i. p. 406, No. 197), bearing the head of Vespasian 
but struck after his death by Titus, whicb was picked up on the 
line of the Wall in 1933, about 600 yards west of the Peel. 

Cadder. — Mr John Clarke's Ratnan Fort at Cadder (p. 82) contains a 
full description of five coins which came to light during the Glas- 
gow Archaeological Society’s excavations. They were Galba (1 ^R), 
Trajan (1 -if and, probably, 1 rE). M. Aurelius (1 rE) and, probably. 
Pius (1 -if). 

Or.D Kilpatrick. — -\ similar list of fifteen will be found in Mr S. N. 
Miller’s account of his work at Old Kilpatrick.^ Seven of these had 
a place in my first supplement. The eight newcomers are: — 
Doniitian (1 -if). Hadrian (1 -if), Trajan (1 -if and 1 -K). Pius (1 -if 
and, possibly, 1 -if), Lucilla (1 -if) and an indecipherable ‘second 
brass.' To these has now to be added a ‘ second brass ’ of Hadrian 
(probabl3- Coh.'% ii, p. 186, No. 977). dug up in a garden allotment 
in Maj' 1933 and forwarded for examination bj* Mr Ludovic M. 
Mann. 


(d) Scotland Xorth of the Antonine Wall. 

Camelox. — (1) -\n aureus of Plotina (Coh.C ii. p. 97, No. 2), ploughed up 
on the site in 1863, was acquired b_v the Rev. Lewis H. Irving and 
subsequentlj" given by him to the mother of the present jiossessor, 
Mr Alexander Black. Wellside. Falkirk: it is in verv good condition. 
(2) In 1925 the National Museum acquired a ‘first brass’ of Trajan 
(Cob.-, ii. p. 51. No. 320). and three clears later a much-worn ‘second 
brass’ of one of the Flavian emperors, both being associated with 
small finds of potterj'. (3) In the former year I saw another ‘first 

^ Thd Rtrinnn Fort at Old Kilpatrick, pp. ^‘4 tf. Both this aini tin* Cadder list were compiled 
hy myself. 
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brass’ of Trajan (Coh.^, ii. p. 72, No. 531), which had been obtained 
on Carniuirs Farm by Mr George Anderson, Falkirk. (4) In 1926 
a scrutiny of half a dozen coins from Canielon, now in the Falkirk 
Museum, gave the following result : — a much-worn legionary den- 
arius of Mark Antony, a denarius of Vespasian (Coh.-, i, p. 397, No. 
386), a well-preserved denarius of Domitian (Coh.-, i. p. 495, No. 280), 
a denarius of Hadrian (Coh.-, ii. p. 181. No. 903), a ‘second brass’ of 
the same emperor, so badly corroded that precise identification was 
hopeless, and a ‘first brass’ of Pius (Coh.-, ii. p. 323, No. 543). That 
coins should continue to be discovered here, without systematic 
search, is a standing testimony to the richness of a site whose 
importance was not appreciated until a thorough-going excavation 
had become impossible. 


(B) Isolated Fixes from Native Sites. 

Broch of Torwoodi.ee (Selkirkshire).— When the original Inventory 
was drawn up, the third brass of the Emperor Vespasian,” men- 
tioned in Proc. xxvi. (p. 78), was inaccessible. On being cleaned, it 
turns out to be a much-corroded denarius, probably of Titus, having 
on the Rev. a female figure seated 1., perhaps Concordia. 

CovESEA (Moray).— The curious assemblage of “late brass’ secured by 
Miss Sylvia Benton in 1929, during her exploration of one of the 
Covesea caves, ‘ included nine genuine Roman pieces — 2 with the 
head of Roma, belonging to the period of Constantine I. (Coh.-. 
vii. p. 330, No. 17, and another probably similar) ; 1 of Constantine 
II. (Coh.'^ vii. p. 377, No. 114); 1 of Constans I. (Coh.-, vii. p. 431. No. 
176) ; 2 of Constantins II. (Coh.-, vii. p. 4.55, No. 92, and p. 484. No. 293) : 
2 of Magnentius (Coh.-, viii p. 9. No. 5. and p. 19, No. 68), both very 
well preserved; and 1 of Constantins Gallus (Coh.'% viii. p. 32, No. 
25), in exceptionally good condition. There were, besides, thirty- 
four of the “barbarous imitations' with which Richborough and 
other sites are making us familiar. It is not without significance 
that several of the forty-three had evidently been worn as orna- 
ments ; they were pierced, and in one case a fragment of the wire 
attachment had survived. 

CuEBiN Sands (Moray). — In May 1931 Mr Henderson Bishop sent for 
in.spection a fairly Avell preserved denarius of Hadrian (Coh.% ii. 
p. 139, No. .’193) from the Culbin Sands, an area that has been 
prolific in occupation-relics of widely separated dates. 


* ProcecdinrjSy Ixv. pp. 212 H’. 
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(D; Isolated Fixes with Xo Recorded Associatioxs} 

Ancrum (Roxburghshire). — Last October Mr C. J. Brown of Melrose 
showed me a denarius of Lucilla (Coh.-, iii. p. 216, No. 11) which 
had been picked up by his son tw'o or three hundred yards from the 
Roman road near Fairnington farm. It can only be a coincidence 
that the site is one on which Mr Brown has found both microliths 
and neolithic implements. But it may not be amiss to recall that the 
first supplement included a denarius of Geta, which was found on 
Fairnington farm “in a field through which the Roman road passes. " 
Can these be stragglers from a hoard"? 

Heriot Water (Midlothian). — In March 1928 drainers, working in a 
moss opposite Borthwick Water, turned up a ‘second brass" of 
Vespasian (Coh.-, i. p. 107, No. 507) at a depth of 2 feet. It belongs 
to Mr James Sharp of Heriot Mill. 

Leith. — In September 1929 a ‘first brass" of Trebonianus Gallus (Coh.^ 
V. p. 217, No. 86) was brought to the National Museum for identi- 
fication. Its owner understood that it had been found in Leith. 
If so, the likelihood is that it was a comparatively modern 
importation. 

Midcalder (Midlothian). — A denarius of Pius (Coh.-, ii. p. 277, No. 68), 
found at Blackraw near Midcalder, was presented to the National 
Museum by Mr John Lawson in 1928. 

Eskhale (Dumfriesshii'e). — In August 1924 a denarius of Pius (probably 
Coh.^ ii. p. 30.3, No. 329) was dug up in the garden of Irvine 
House, which stands on the right bank of the Esk, opposite the 
mouth of the Tarras. This is within a mile or two of the Roman 
fort of Gilnockie. 

Whithorn (Wigtownshire). — Mr J. S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, has shown me a ‘small brass" of Claudius II. (Coh.-, 
vi. p. 160, No. 303) dug up at Whithorn. 

KiRKfTDnRKiHT. — III 1926 Mr E. A. Taylor (Greengate, High Street) 
found a similar coin of Constans II. (Coh.-, vii. p. 447, No. 45) while 
working in his garden. 

Rhinns of Galeow.w. — In 1929 the Rev. R. S. G. Anderson of Inch, 
Castle Kennedy, forwarded to the National Museum, for a rejiort, 
a billon coin of Alexandria, said to have been found many years 
ago at Dhuloch. It had been minted in the thirteenth regnal 
year of Gallienus (a.d. 265-266), and had on the Rev. an eagle with 

‘ Ttie lironze coin from Nome’s L.aw. uiiich was mentioned in the original Inventory {Pro- 

rff/linr/s. Hi. (li»lT-18), p. iJS) hut which was then inaccessible, has now been re-examined. The 

description there quoted proves to be correct, except that the piece was not “ struck by the Emperor 

Claudius,'' but was a contemitorary British imitation. 
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a wreath in its beak. There is no reason for suspecting the account 
given of the provenance of this piece. Billon coins of Alexandria 
undoubtedly found their way into Britain in Roman times. Four 
were recorded in the original Inventory and a fifth in the first 
supplement, the last of these having been recovered at Traprain.' 
Ktrkmahoe (Dumfriesshire). — About thirty years ago a ‘small brass’ 
of Valentinian II. (Coh.-, viii. p. 143, No. 33) was thrown up by a 
mole on the farm of Whitehill in the parish of Kirkmahoe. It was 
shown to me recently by Mr Cameron Smith, H.M.I.S. 

Stevenstox (Ayrshire). — On October 5th, 1929, the Glasgow Bulletin 
published an account of a curious discovery which had been made 
on the Ayrshire coast by a fisherman gathering bait. On opening 
a limpet-shell, he had been surprised to catch the tenant in the act 
of attempting to digest an ancient coin. I got into communication 
with him and was able to tell him that his find was a billon piece 
of Alexandria, struck just after the death of the Emperor Carus, 
whose head it bore (a.d. 283). As he had asked for an opinion, 
I had to add that its monetary value was trifling. Dissatified 
either with my description or with my estimate, he subsequently 
sent it to the British Museum for examination. The letter in which 
he tells how he came by it has been printed verbatim in the 
N u 7n is m atic Chronicle.'^ 

Although the strangeness of the circumstances seemed to justify 
its inclusion in the list, I am inclined to think that this coin may 
not have been very long in Scotland before it was appropriated by 
the limpet. After the War many such pieces were brought home 
by soldiers who had been in Egypt. I had to identify quite a 
number for their owners. The Stevenston specimen may well have 
been thrown away when it was realised that it was worthless. 
Petershill (near Glasgow). — In 1842 a ‘first brass' of Crispina (Coh.-, 
iii. p. 382, No. 6) was dug up in a garden on the lands of Petershill. 
It was given to Robert Stuart, author of Caledonia Boniatai, who 
in turn presented it to Dr John Buchanan. In 1925 it was handed 
over to the Hunterian Museum by Dr Buchanan’s grandson. 
Firhill Park (near Glasgow). — A pai’agraph in the Scotsinayi of 
August 7, 1933, states that a coin, picked up by a boy “ on the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde Canal near Firhill Park,” had been 
identified at the British Museum as a ‘small brass' of Crispus. 
This may, of course, be a comparatively recent loss, and therefore 
of no historical importance. 

* See Pcoceedinga, lii. (1917-18), p. 259. and Iviii. (1923-24), p. 327. Cf. the note by Sir George Hill 
in the Xuinistnatic Chronicle, x. (193(1), pp. 'TO ff. - 5th Ser.. x. (1930), pp. 337 f. 
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Blantyre. — The Daily Express of November 29, 1929, reported that 
“a brass or copper coin" of the Emperor Vespasian had been 
unearthed by a Blantyre schoolboy working in a garden. 
Callander. — A j^ear or so earlier I identified for Mr F. T. Macfarlane. 
Leith, a ‘second brass' of Nero (Cob.-, i. p. 302, No. 339), much 
worn, said to have been found at Callander. 

Brechin. — A ‘small brass' of Constantins Gallus (Coh.-, viii, p. 32, No. 10) 
came to light here during the restoration of the Cathedral. 1 saw 
it in October 1927. 

Dornoch. — In 1931 I was shown at the National Museum a worn ‘second 
brass' of Agrippa (Coh.-, i. p. 175, No. 3). said to have been found 
at Dornoch. The occurrence of so early a coin at a point so far 
north is surprising and inevitably suggests a modern importation. 
North Uist. — In 1931 two late ‘second brass’ pieces, which had been 
dug up in North Uist, were brought to the Museum by Dr M. T. 
Mackenzie — a Constantins II. (Coh.'C vii. p. 417, No. 50) in good 
condition, and a rather worn Magnentius (Coh.^ viii. p. 9, No. 7). 
Fetlar (Shetland). — Closely analogous was the discovery by the Rev. 
W. C. Carson of two late ‘small brass’ pieces in the Manse Garden, 
Fetlar — one of Constantine the Great (Coh.-, vii. p. 308, No. 066) and 
the other of Constantins II. (Coh.% vii. p. 447, No. 45). They were 
got at a depth of 2 feet, and were both in good condition. 

Hoard of Silver. 

It will be observed that, but for the one or tAvo notes of warning 
already sounded, no special remarks on the foregoing list are called for. 
All of the coins fall quite naturally into their places in the framework 
that Avas sketched in the original Inventory. It is otherAvise Avith the 
hoard that has iioaa^ to be dealt AA'ith. by far the largest Scottish hoard 
of AA-hich there is any authentic record, and quite as remarkable for its 
composition as for its size. As I propose to publish a detailed catalogue 
of its contents in the Xinnisatafir Chronicle,^ oidy a general description 
of them need be giv'en here. A brief account of the discovery may form 
a fitting preface. 

In connexion Avith a scheme of improvement Avhich is being carried 
out Avithin the burgh of Falkirk by the Toavu Council, leA'elling operations 
haA'e been in progress for some time in the area knoAvn as Bell's Meadow, 
Avhich lies to the north of Callendar Park. The soil is sandy, and on 
9th August last. Avhen the face of a small hill Avas being cut aAA'ay, one 
of the Avorknien, Robert Wallace by name, Avas puzzled to find his spade 


.See otli Ser.. xiv. pp. 1 ff. 
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encounter unexpected resistance. On investigation the obstacle proved 
to be a vessel of red earthenware, approximating in shape to a type 
familiar to excavators on Hadrian's Wall, where it occurs in association 
with objects of third-century date. The jar must have been cracked 
by the blow it had received. It broke on being lifted, and there fell 
from it a hard metallic cluster, covered with a green mould, as well as 
the remains of a piece of cloth which had evidently been used to protect 
the mouth. Fragments which detached themselves from the main mass 
in the fall were seen to be silver coins. A few of these— exactly how 
many it is impossible to say — were picked up by onlookers and retained. 
Everything else passed into the hands of the Crown Authorities as 
treasure-trove, thanks to the prompt and business-like action taken 
by the Procurator-Fiscal. 

The exact spot where the discovery was made will be marked on 
future issues of the Ordnance Survey Map : it is a little to the north- 
east of the large house called Belmont. There may he some signiticance 
in the fact that it is just over 400 yards north-north-west of a great 
re-entrant angle in the line of the Antonine Ditch. It would certainly 
be a convenience for the owner to have in his mind a fixed point from 
which he would require to walk in a particular direction for so many 
paces when he wished to disinter the fortune he had buried. The 
cavity dug for its reception would .seem to have been at the bottom 
of what was then a natural hollow or, possibly, a ditch. The jar was 
resting at a depth of as much as 7 feet below the modern surface, while 
above it was a pocket of ‘ free ’ sand, which gradually expanded upwards 
until it was 9 feet broad. These figures would have been excessiAe 
in the case of an exca\ ation made for purposes of concealment ; so 
serious a disturbance of the ground Avould inevitably haA'e attracted 
attention and thus seiwed to defeat the object in A’iew. 

On their arriA al in Edinburgh the contents of the cache Avere trans- 
mitted by the King's and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer to the Mviseum 
in order that they might be properly examined. It proAed possible to 
reconstruct the eartheiiAvare jar, all but a feAV sherds of AAdiich had 
fortunately been recovered. The cloth, too, AA as interesting. shoAAung as it 
did distinct traces of a pattern of checks. But it Avas, of course, the coins 
AA’hich demanded and receiA cd the lion's share of attention. The Museum 
staff Avere engaged for nearly three Aveeks on the tedious and delicate 
task of separating the cluster into its component parts and remoA'ing 
from each the accretion of copper salts by Avhich it Avas disfigured. 
The Avork Avas most skilfully done and the result much more satisfactory 
than might have been anticipated. In the end the coins emerged from 
the ordeal Aery much in the guise they must have Avorn on the daA' 

A’OL. LXVIII. .3 
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they were entrusted to the care of Mother Earth. The various elements 
in the find are now grouped together in a show-case, and the Society 
is indebted to Mr Edwards for transforming an amorphous heap into 
what is destined to be a notable and popular exhibit. A few of the 
better preserved and more interesting specimens have been placed in 
the safe. A preliminary sorting by Dr Callander saved me much 
trouble. 

The total number examined — inclusive of one or two stragglers which 
did not reach the Museum, but which I liave seen in other hands — was 
1925. M"e may accordingh’ assume that there cannf)t have been many 
less than 2000 in the jar, constituting by far the largest Roman hoard 
that has ever come to light in Scotland. All were denarii except a 
single Greek coin, a Lycian drachm of Trajan, the size and weight of 
which, combined with the wear it had undergone, rendered it hardly 
distinguishable from its companions. More than three centuries had 
elapsed between the issue of the oldest coin and that of the most 
recent, for the earliest had been struck circa 83 n.c. while Rome was 
still a Republic, and the latest had been minted by Alexander Severus in 
A.D. 230 (tig. 1). From Nero onwards the array of heads of Emperors and 
(jf members of their families was practically continuous. As the con- 
dition of the latest coin showed that it had not been hidden away until 
after it had been in circulation for some years, we may infer that the 
hoard was concealed about a.d. 240 or 250. Long before then the 
Romans had finally withdrawn to the south of Hadrian's 'Wall. How 
did such a mass of their money come to be buia’ed on the Forth and 
Clyde isthmus':' If we are to get a satisfactory answer, we must make 
the coins tell their own story. 

Their number is very impressive, and so too is the length of the 
period which they cover. These, however, do not carry us very far. It 
is otherwise with a feature whose importance might not be immedi- 
ately obvious to the casual observer. They varied enormously in the 
amount of wear to which they had been subjected. Some were well or 
very well preser\'ed and a few were even brilliant, while others -prob- 
ably the great majority — had been more or less badly rubbed in passing 
from hand tcj hand. Concurrently, therefore, with the identification of 
each, a careful note was made of its condition. That some other factor 
than age had Ijeen at wf)i'k became almost at once apparent. M'ithin 
a small group, whose tj'pes and iiiscrii)tions j)roved that they had left 
the mint simultaneously, one or two would stand out as being in con- 
spicuously good condition compared with the remaindei’. That could 
only mean that they had ceased to circulate sooner, occasionally verv 
much sooner. Like Rome itself, the hoard was not built in a day. In 
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other words, it is the fruit of a gradual process of accumulation extend- 
ing over many years. We know that the process came to an end about 
A.D. 240 or 250. Let us now try to go further and see when it began. 

Practically the whole of the first-century pieces, including 350 of 
Vespasian, who was more numerously represented than anyone else, 


REPUBLICAN DENARIUS (83 B.g- 1 


MARK ANTONY (31 ac.) 17 

NERO (54-68A.D.) 27 

&ALBA(68-fc9A.D.) 14 

0TH0(69A.D.) 7 

VITELLIUS ( 69 A.O.) 15 

VESPASIAN (89 - r 9 A.D.) 350 

TITUS ( 79 - 8 IA. 0 .) --63 

JULIA TITI I 

DOMITIAN ( 8 I - 96 A.D.) 85 

NCRVA(96-98A.0.)— - 19 

TRAJAN (98 - II7A.0.) 215 

HADRIAN (117 -138 A.D.) 235 

SABINA 19 

AELIUS (136 - I38A.D.) --- 5 

ANTONINUS PIU5(i38-i6iao)-205 

FAUSTINA SENIOR -104 

PIUS AND M. AURELIUS 7 

M. AURELIUS (161 - (8CA.D.)- - - - 1 22 

FAUSTINA JUNIOR 100 

L.VERUS(i 6 i-i 69 A.D.) 15 


M. AURELIUS AND L.VERUS 3 

LUCILLA 15 

COMMODUS ( 177 -192 A.D.) 41 

CRI5PINA II 

DIDIUS JULIANUS { 195 A.D.) I 

CLODIUS ALBINUS(i93A.D) 6 

SEPTIMIUS SE\/ERUS(i93-2iiad)— 55 

JULIA DOMNA 34 

CARACALLA ( 198-217 A.D)--- 53 

PLAUTILLA 2 

GETA( 209 - 2 I 2 AB.) --- - 13 

MACRINUS(2I7-2I8A.D,) 2 

DIADUMENIANU5(218AD.) I 

ELA&ABALU5(2I8-222A.d) 27 

JULIA PAULA I 

AOUILIA SEVER A I 

JULIA SOAEMIAS— -7 

JULIA MAE5A - 8 

ALEXANDER 5EVERU5(222-235A.D.) -54 
JULIA MAMAEA 6 


TOTAL 1925 

Fi". I. List of Coins. 


bore every mark of prolonged and constant usage. The earliest for 
which a circulation-life of anything less than fifteen or twenty years 
could reasonably be postulated had been struck at the very end of the 
reign of Domitian or during the reign of Nerva. At that point a steady 
improvement set in. There was no lack of worn examples among the 
later issues, hut always — with a significant exception to he referred 
to later — there was a high proportion which were well or veiy well 
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preserved. We may infer that the foundations of the hoard were laid in 
the first quarter of the second century, and the inference is contirined by 
the presence of the Republican denuriiis. Owing to the superior quality 
of the metal of which they were composed, these denarii continued to be 
current for well over a century after the establishment of the Empire.^ 
They were ultimately 'called in’ by Trajan, and this particular specimen 
must surely have been stored away before the news of their demonetiza- 
tion had spread as far as Britain. 

The facts on which the conclusion just reached is based are quite 
inconsistent with the suggestion of an army chest and equally so with 
that of loot brought back by raiders. In the contents of the jar we have 
the outcome of perhaps 120 years of thrift, the family savings of four 
generations. We do not know, nor can we ever know, how the money 
was made. But we have the best of reasons for believing that it was 
made to the north of Hadrian’s Wall and that the owners were not Roman 
intruders. They were dwellers in Caledonia. In this connexion it is 
relevant to recall that fifteen or sixteen years ago a survey of the 
sporadic finds from various parts of Scotland furnished unmistakable 
indications that for at least three hundred years Roman coins had served 
as a native currency.' The testimony of the hill-settlement on Traprain 
Law was specially illuminating.- There — except for what may perhaps 
be an accidental gap between Faustina Senior and Gallienus — the sequence 
that came to light was almost continuous down to Valentinian II.. and 
the coins invariably occurred in the appropriate occupation-level. Yet 
for at least three-fourths of the time the linien imperii ran on the south 
of Cheviot. It is, therefore, anything but surjirising that a hoard of 
Roman coins unearthed in Scotland shoultl have been a native hoard. 
Indeed one may suspect this to have been the case with most, if not all. 
of those that have previously been recorded. That would certainly be 
the easiest way of accounting for their occurrence in districts which 
show no other sign of having been under Roman influence — Fife and 
Kinross, for example, which have been unusually prolific, and even 
distant Nairnshire.^ 

Up till now there has been no opportunity of putting the matter to 
the test by sifting the internal evidence, for the Falkirk find is the first 
hoard of Roman silver from Scotland that it has been possible to have 
scrutinized with any approach to thoroughness. The full significance of 
that evidence can only be appreciated when account is taken of the 
evidence of analogous finds in the Romanized part of the island. Two 


' See Pi-oceeilhtffs, lii. <1U17-1S), pp. 2IK3 f. 
- IbiiK, p. 231, and Iviii. p. 327. 

• Ifnd., lii. (iyi7-lSl, pp. 2.77 11'. 
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such are particularly suitable for comparison — a hoard of 3169 from 
" somewhere in the East of England ” — actually, I understand, from 
Colchester — which was published by Sir John Evans in 1898,^ and a hoard 
of 507 from Denbighshire, which was described by Mr Mattingly in 1923.- 
The former included 107 specimens, and the latter 3 specimens, of the 
antoninianus, a new denomination introduced by Caracalla and probably 
tariffed as a double denarius. Otherwise, there were only deiuirii, as at 
Falkii'k. In the absence of detailed information as to the condition of 
the coins in the two southern hoards, the comparison must necessarily 
be less complete than could have been desired. Even as things are. 
however, we can learn something from the statistics. 

In all three cases the latest name in the list is that of Julia Mannea. 
Concealment, therefore, took place at approximately the same time. 
That being so. we cannot but ask why there should have been no anfoni- 
niani at Falkirk. The simplest and most obvious explanation is that the 
■ new-fangled ’ denomination was not recognized for currency purposes 
in the region where the hoard was accumulated. Nowiiere in Britain 
is that more likelj^ to have been the position than in Scotland. It is 
notorious that in such matters semi-civilized peoples are instinctively 
conservative. It is worth adding that this may be the reason why the 
proportion of a)ito)iinia>ii is so very much lower in Wales than at Col- 
chester — 3 out of 507. as against 107 out of 3169. Although Denbighshire 
Avas Avithin the province, it lay altogether apart from the main current 
of business life, a geographical accident to Avhich may also be due the 
presence of no fewer than 12 legionary denarii of Antony, A’ery old- 
fashioned coins. Avdiich are more than a little out of place in an assem- 
blage AA-hose general composition indicates that its formation began 
about the close of the second century It is safe to guess that they and 
the 21 denarii of Vespasian. Avhich Avere included in it. must haA'e been as 
heaA'ily Avoim as the corresponding pieces at Falkirk. 

So far as can be judged from the figures, the foundations of the 
Colchester hoard A\-ere probably laid toAvards the close of the reign of 
Hadrian. The first beginnings of the Falkirk hoard must be placed 
(it Avill be remembered) about a generation earlier, and AA-e should there- 
fore naturally expect it to contain a relatiA'ely larger representation of 
the money of the FlaAuan Emperors. But the actuality is far in excess 
of the expectation. At Falkirk the coins of Vespasian and his family 
numbered 499 out of 1925 (or more than 25 per cent.) as against 62 out 
of 3169 (or less than 2 per cent.) at Colchester. EA'en a generation's 

' Xum. Chron., :ird Ser., xviii. pp. 120 ff. 

“ Ibid., .5th Ser., iii. pp. 152 ff. 

^ The reason for their continued circulation is explained \n Proceedings, lii. (1917-lSi, p. 207. 
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difference in date would be insufficient to produce such a result. Some 
other influence must have been at work. And here, as in the case of 
the aniotiiniant. it is to geography that we must turn for help A 
combination of the evidence from number with that from condition 
leads to the conclusion that the founder of the Falkirk hoard must 
have made his ‘pile' in some region where the contemporary currency 
consisted niainh' of Avorn dinarii which bore the image and super- 
scription of Tespasian or of one or other of his sons. Once again 
Scotland, and Scotland alone. AA'ould seem to fill the bill. The frontier 
troubles AA'hich led to the erection, first of the Tyne and SoIaa'bv Wall, 
and then of the Wall of Antoninus Pius, must haA e iiiA'olA’ed serious and 
lengthy interruptions of normal intercourse. The Aoaa' of Roman coins 
into and out of North Britain AA Ould be temporarily checked, and there 
Avould be no opportunity of replacing old by new. The natiA’es, who 
had groAA’n accustomed to their use. would haA'e to be content Avith the 
specimens that had traA'elled from beyond Cheviot in days that AA-ere 
more peaceful. 

The Falkirk hoard, then, is a native hoard, although the coins that 
Avent to make it up are Roman coins. Looked at in that light, it will 
be seen to reflect the history of the period during Avhich it Avas being 
amassed. Two points stand out distinctly. In the first place the 
astonishing abundance of FlaA'ian sih'er affords striking confirmation 
of a deduction drawn fifteen years ago from the first complete surA’ey 
of the gold-finds. The FlaA'ian and pre-FlaA'ian issues amounted to 
about 70 per cent, of the Avhole of these. AA'hile Trajan absorbed some 
18 per cent., leaA’ing only a beggarly alloAvance of less than 12 per cent, 
for Hadrian and his successors.’ Here there Avas no question of the gold 
being a native currency, since many of the (iiirei came from Roman 
forts, and none of them from natiA'e sites. It appeared to folloAA' that 
the ‘ Agricolan ’ occupation could not possibly haA e been limited (as used 
to be su[)posed) to the three <jr four years of actiA'e campaigning Avhieh 
ended Avith that general’s recall. As Tacitus says. ' tradidrrut Kurccusori 
sHo prori nciani qnltdam tufftDiqnr.’ - It must have heen then that the 
inhabitants of North Britain learned to emploj' Roman currency, and 
then that the great influx of FlaA'ian denarii took place. 

The second point of interest exhibits the other side of the shield. 
The storms that raged on and about the frontier in the latter half of 
the second century seem also to haA'e left their mark. Thus, at Falkirk 
there Avere only II coins of Commodus, as compared Avith 247 or fully 
six times as many at Colchester. Taken by itself this need not perhaps 
haA'e had any particular meaning, since in the case of most of the third- 
' Proceiditigs. Hi. (IdlT-l.si. [ip. 2.A.A if. * Agricola, c. 40. 
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century emperors the disparity was even greater, showing that latterly 
the Colchester capitalist was putting by money much more rapidly 
than his counterpart in Central Scotland, it may be because the north- 
ward flow of denarii was now little more than a trickle. What is really 
significant is the poor condition of most of the 41. The few exceptions 
were minted either before the outbreak of the war in Britain — according 
to Dio. by far the greatest ” in which Commodus was ever engaged * — 
or after it had been brought to a more or less satisfactorj' conclusion. 
AVhile hostilities were in progress, economic activities were paralysed. 
At this juncture the most fruitful comparison is with the issues of later 
emperors and their families. Among these there are invariabh' some 
which show signs of wear, but there is never any lack of others which 
are in good or even excellent condition. The denarii of Septimius Severus 
and his sons are typical. It is true that during the gi-eater part of the 
reign of Severus the relations between Rome and North Britain were 
hardly more conducive to the maintenance of friendly intercourse than 
they had been during the reign of Commodus. But with the advent of the 
peace patched up by Caracalla after his father’s death there would surely 
come a revival of trade. And long before that there was an occasion 
when coins of Severus and his family were conveyed into Southern 
Scotland by a channel that was not commercial. Dio tells us that 
Tirius Lupus, who became governor of Britain in a.d. 197. was compelled 
to purchase peace from the Maeatje at the price of a large sum of money. - 
The language used by the historian implies that the indemnity was paid 
in cash — an implication which has not. I think, been drawn attention to 
before, and which furnishes one more proof that Roman money passed 
current among the natives. 

There is a final question which one is tempted to ask. even although 
it can only receive the most general reply. Why was all this treasure, 
so plainly ■■ heaped together for the last days. " allowed to lie untouched 
until in the fullness of time it should serve as a parable of the vanity 
of riches V When a number of hoards that have obviously been buried 
about the same time are discovered within the same geographical area, 
it is often possible to connect them with warlike operations of which 
written history has pi-eserved a record. Thus the Scottish hoards which 
were catalogued in my original inventory appeared to fall into two 
classes, associated respectively with the eai'lier and with the later of 
the two troubled epochs to which there has just been occasion to refer — 
the latter part of the second century and the beginning of the third. 
After the departure of the Romans thick darkness descends upon Central 
Scotland. It has no history. That it was nevertheless not entirely 
' Dio. Ixxii. 8 . - Ihid., Lx.xv. 5. 
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happy is the lesson of the Falkirk hoard. The jar must have been buried 
at some moment when serious disturbances were afoot, when the life 
and property of civilians were no longer safe. The man who knew 
where it was hidden was overtaken by the slayers, and his secret perished 
with him. 


II. 

THE BROCH OF MIDHOWE. ROUSAY. ORKNEY. By WALTER G. 
GRANT. F..S.A.Sc'ot.. and J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. LL.D.. 
F.S.A..St'OT. 


Prhifi’d at the car/ o/' the voliDne. 
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III. 

IX4'ER:MARK castle. By W. DOUGLAS SI-MPSO\. 

M.A., D.Lttt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The tall tower of Inverinark stands at a height of about 850 feet 
near the head of Glenesk, on a steep hank overlooking from the north 
the rocky and boulder-strewn channel of the Water of Lee, a short 
distance below the point at which it emerges from the lonely loch of 
the same name. To the west the Castle looks out upon higher ground, 
while to the north it is protected by the Water of Mark, which joins 
the Lee Water just below the Castle, and foi'ms with it the infant 
North Esk. Thus the situation between the two converging streams is 
tactically a very strong one, while strategically (see Maj), tig. 1) the Castle 
occupies a position of considerable importance as an outpost to Edzell 
Castle, the headquarters of the Lindsays of Glenesk. It sentinelled the 
upper reaches of the Glen and controlled the Fir Mounth, Forest of Birse 
Mounth, and Mounth Keen passes, which here debouch from the north 
upon the tdlkeKsel formed by the valleys of the Tarf and the North 
Esk. The position was therefore well chosen to impede the movement 
of catei’ans across the Mounth between Mar and the Braes of Angus. ^ 
At present, save for the plantations around Invei-mark Lodge and 
the birch trees that line the river, the country at the lower end of 
Loch Lee is bare and desolate ; but as late as the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the underslopes were thickly clad with oaks and 
pines, and the Castle was approached by fine beech avenues. - 

The tower (see Plans, fig. 2) measures 88 feet 6 inches long and 
27 feet 3 inches broad, and its Avails in the basement are 5 feet 6 inches 
thick. It contains four storeys and a garret, each consisting of a 
single room, and the basement alone being coA-ered Avith a plain barrel 
A’ault on the long axis. 8 feet 6 inches high. The entrance (fig. 3) is 
on the first floor, on the south side nejir the AA’est end. and at a 
height of 9 feet aboAe the present ground-leA'el. It is a plain but 
AA’ell-formed round arched poi-tal AAuth a 4-inch chamfer, and measures 
6 feet 4 inches high and 2 feet 10.1 inches in exterior Avidth. The 
portal Avas doubly defended, first by a Avooden door that has dis- 
appeared, and next by the interesting iron yett Avhich still remains 

‘ See Proceedi/igs. vo], Ixv. p. 117, with Ouchterlony of Guinde’s account, quoted there. 

- A. Jervise, Lund of thr Lindsays. 2nd ed.. p. 110. 
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in position. On the exterior faces of the jambs grooves and bat- 
holes for a timber staging of access are still apparent.' The door 
opens directly on to the hall, and on its left side a circular stair, 

|4 feet wide, leads down to the cellar. 
This stair is very crudely and irregularly 
built. The cellar is lit only by the 
^roughlj’ formed, broad mouthed, hori- 
zontal gunloops, about 3 feet wide, which 
''are pierced in its walls on all fronts. 
Above the north shot-hole at the east 
both within and without, 
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indications of disturbance in the masonry, as if some fitment, possibly 
an external trough and water-supply conduit, had been Avithdrawn. 

On the hall level are tAVO fireplaces, one on the south side and one 

fed 

■ -V stone stair witli a wooden t;ant;way is shown in an old survey of Castle Stalcaire, 
Annin, now in the British Aluseuin. and reproduced herewith (fig. 4). (I am indebted to Mr 
James S Richardson. F..S. A..Scot., for drawing my attention to this survey.) At Castle 
Stalcaire batholes very like those at inverinark still exist (see MacGibbon and Ross. 
Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, vol. iii. p. l&O. 
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in the east end : from this fact, and also from the position of the two 
windows close to each other in the south front and two ^arderobes 
similarly situated opposite, it is evident that this flat was divided bj 
a light partition into two portions, a larger west one forming the hall 
proper and a smaller eastern one serving as a kind of rudimentary 
withdrawing room. The latter, in addition to one of the two windows 



Kit,'-. 1. Cjistle .Stalcaire. Ajipin. fnmi an Old .Survey in the Oritish ilnseuiii, ^ xlix. hi. 


and garderobes and the fireplace all above referred to, has a large 
arched capahnry or dresser-recess in the north-east corner. The hall 
itself, in addition to the features already described, has another wide 
wdndow midway in the w'est front. The two windowhs placed close 
together in the south front, and lighting the hall and private room 
respectively, have roughly fashioned stone side-benches. At this level 
the internal dimensions of the tower are about 29 feet 6 inches by 
19 feet. In the north-west corner of the hall a spiral stair, 7 feet 
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in diameter but now destroyed, led to the upper floors ; it was so 
arranged as to project inwardly upon each storey in turn. 

Joist-holes show that the hall was ceiled at a height of 12 feet. 
The floor above rested on a scarcement, and the garret floor again 
was mortised into the walls with joist-holes of a smaller size than 
those above the hall. Those upper rooms were similar in general 



.V. ^ ounn. 

Fiji’. 5. Invennark Castle: View from South-east. 

arrangement to those of the main floor. Like the hall, the third 
floor-level was divided into two, as appears from the presence of two 
fireplaces close beside each other in the north wall. In the topmost 
storey fragments of the ancient grey plaster still adhere to the side-walls. 

Externally (figs, o and 6) the tower is built with rounded angles and 
a pronounced batter, giving a very robust effect. At the eaves-level 
the angles are corbelled out to the square, above which the gables 
are finished with flat skews and projecting curved “ peat stones. ’ On 
the wall-head is a chamfered cornice. The four chimneys — one on 
each gable and one in each front— have a plain blocking course with 
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sloped cojje. In the south chimney are two voids, the lower one 
lighting the garret-chamher and the upper one ventilating the roof 
timbers, while over all is a sunk empty panel. The north chimney 
has a similar panel above a single void. At the south-east angle of 
the tower a large and tall round turret of two storeys is carried out 
on bold continuous corbelling: it is equipped with small circular pistol- 



y, .s. I omm. 

Fig'. 6. Invenniirk Castle : View from West. 


loops, of which one has a .sighting aperture, while there are also one 
oval gunloop with a redented splay, and a twinned gunloop likewise 
having redented splays. The lower stage of the turret is entered at 
the third floor-level by a gihlet-checked door in a diagonal wall ; the 
u])per stage was reached from the garret. As usual in late Scottish 
domestic work, the turret is deeply inset into the parent building, and 
is also depressed below the eaves-level, the constricted gable end above 
being properly finished off with a curved “peat stone" like the others. 
The chamfered cornice on the main wall-head is stepped up and continued 
round the turret. The whole design and workmanship of this turret 
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exhibits the most careful and elegant finish. The total over-all height 
of the tower is 66 feet, while to the eaves-level it is 47 feet. 

It is evident on a close inspection of the exterior that the upper 
portion, above the second floor, is of more recent date than the lower 
part. At the level mentioned stubs of a former corbelled parapet are 
clearly distinguishable all round the building; mostly these corbels 
have been cloured away flush with the wall, no doubt so as to be 
harled over ; but in one or two places they still project as mutilated 
stumps. Below this level the masonry of the Castle is comiiosed of 
massive boulders of granite and schist, with schistose and slaty 
pinnings ; above it, the masonry, though of similar materials, exhibits 
a markedly finer texture and a lighter tint. Also, below the level of 
the old corbel-table the window openings have uniformly a 34 inch 
chamfer, while above the corners are rounded. The large west window^ 
of the hall was slapped out when the tower was remodelled — as 
appears both from the fact that it shows the rounded edge-moulding 
of the newer work, and also because it has been thrust out above and 
partly through an older window, the sole, cut-awaj- lintel and north 
jamb of which still remain and show the older chamfer. In the upper 
part of the tower, in addition to the firearm loops already described 
in the turret, plain round gunloops without an external splay are 
found at various places in the main building. 

The date of the heightening is cleai-ly fixed by the flat skews and 
by the details of the angle turi-et, all of which bespeak the early 
seventeenth century. The profile of the turret corbels and its redented 
gunloops are identical in pattern with those of the summer-house at 
Edzell Castle, built by David, Lord Edzell. in 1604’ — so that we may 
coiifldentlj' infer that the remodelling of the tower was his work. The 
plain horizontal gunloops and the broad chamfered windows in the 
lower portion show that this belongs to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It should he noted that the dressed work in the tower, both 
in its older and in its newer portions, is all very carefully wrought in 
freestone of a warm red colour. All the windows are grooved for 
glass, and five in the topmost storey still retain their grilles of iron 
bars intersecting in the usual manner. 

The yett (figs. 3 and 7) consists of six vertical and nine horizontal 
bars, the mode of penetration as usual being reversed in diagonally 
opposite quarters. It is swung on two hinges, and is secured by a stout 
bolt and hasp sliding in two staples midway in the height of the vett. 
Near the top there is also a single staple to which no bolt-hole 
corresponds in the wall. From this fact, and also because the vett is 

'■ Proci'eiUngs, vol. Ixv. pp. lOt-T. 
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incomplete on the top. sliowing the commencement of an arched head 
much too large to fit the door of the tower, it seems probable that 
the yett was brought hither from somewhere else — perhaps from 
Edzell. It is said to have been of local workmanship.' 

To the south and east of the tower (see Plan, fig. 2) foundations of 





l^Phnto J. .V. fi/t/irt, Bnihiii, 

Fif 4 ’. 7. Iiiveniiiirk C'a',tle : Interior View of Iron Yett. 


outbuildings still remain. From the southern of these the entrance on 
the main floor of the tower would have been reached, by the timber 
staging of which traces exist. Some garbled recollection of this 
ari-angement is {trobably embodied in the rather marvellous description 
of Jervise,- who avers that the Castle was “entered by a huge draw- 
bridge, one end of which rested on the doorsill of the fii-st floor of 
the Castle, and the other on the top of a strong isolated erection of 
freestone that stood about 12 feet .south of the front of the tower. 

' .Jervise. op. cif.. p. 1.7. = Ibid., p. 92. 
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This was ascended on the east and west by a flight of steps, and the 
bridge being moved by machinery the house was rendered inaccessible, 
or otherwise, at the will of the occupant.” 

In one of these outbuildings the cooking of the household, at all 
events during peaceful times, must have been done, as there is no 
kitchen within the tower. Also there is no trace of a well within 
either the tower or its precincts; it would be difficult to sink one on 
the rocky site, aiid the inhabitants probably depended on the river for 
their water-supply. Such a tower was, of course, not intended to 
resist a prolonged blockade, but would be almost impregnable against a 
sudden raid of caterans whose safety depended on swift emergence 
and swifter disappearance. 

There are distinct traces of a metalled trackway leading from the 
Castle westward up the bank of the Lee, between it and the present 
road. 

The history of the tower, so far as it is preserved, agrees fully with 
its ai'chitectural features. It has been stated that there was a Castle 
here in the fourteenth century, but of this no contemporary voucher 
appears to exist, and it is at all events certain that no part of the 
present building dates back to so remote a period. The Xeu- Sfdtitstical 
Account says definitely that the tower was erected in l.o26, and 
although I have found no authority for this statement the date 
would very well suit the loAver portion of the building. The old 
Stcitisticdl Account, published in 1791, says that the Castle was built 
•‘about the beginning of last century”;- but this is evidently a tradition 
of the reconstruction carried out at that time. In the Be<jister of the 
Great Seal the “ tower, fortalice, and manor-place of Invermark ” 
appears first on record in 1551; and in 1588 we have the ‘‘fortalice, 
manor-place, demesne lands, and malt kiln of Invermark " — an inventory 
that recurs in subsequent writs down to as late as 1715.“ 

It was at Invermark Castle that David Lindsay, 9th Earl of 
Crawford, died on 20th September 1558 — his will, dated thence on the 
day of his death, being still extant.^ Doubtless owing to its remote- 
ness the recorded history of the Castle appears to have been un- 
eventful. After the slaughter of Lord Spynie by the Edzell Lindsays 
at Edinburgh, on 5th July 1(507, Invermark became one of the 
lurking places of Lord Edzell's .son, young David Lindsay, who had 

‘ Vol. xi. p. 194. 

= Vol. X. p. KW. 

’ Hegisf nun Magni .Sigi??!. I.'546-.SO. Xo. 922 ; 1.5S0-93. Xo. 1.479 ; Regi^trum de Punninre, 

vol. ii. p. 34S. 

* Lord Cnuvford, TAves «/ the TAndsays. vol. i. p. 327. 

VOL. LXVIII. 
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been a prime instigator of the bloody deed.' In 1729 the York Build- 
ings Company agent estimated the value of the “ Castle of Innermark, of 
stone and slate roof," at £365, and reported that " reparations necessary 
thereto is one hundred and ninety pound twelve shilling, which it 
must have in all haste to prevent it goeing to riiine."- These repairs 
were doubtless made, as the Castle continued to be habitable until 
1803, when it was gutted and the outbuildings were razed in order to 
provide materials for the new parish church and manse. The last regular 
occupants had been the factor for the Y"ork Buildings Company, who 
died there in 1745, and his two daughters, who until 1750 shared the 
old tower with the Rev. Robert Ker, minister of Lochlee.® 

The Castle is now in good order. In 1898 the ivy was stripped from 
the walls, and in 1913 the whole building was carefully pointed. 

I have to thank the Factor. Dalhousie Estates Ltd., for kindly grant- 
ing facilities of access to the Castle. 

' Lord Cra« ford. Lh-fs of the Linrlsa >/■•<. vol. i. p. .S.h 7 : .see Pitcairn's Criiinnnl Tridls. vol. iii. 
pp. til-.i. 

' Reg. PiiniHHre. .Apiiendix to Preface, p. clvii. 

^ .Jervi-,e. C///. cit.. pp. T.i, DH. 
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lY. 

NOTE ON THE “SEAFIELD TALLY STICK.” 

By JOHN W. M. LONEY, J'.S.A.Scot. 

For many years there has heen kept in the joiner's shop at Cullen 
House, in the county of Banff, what was thought to be an old 
measuring rod. As a curiosity it was sent here for identification. 
It was at once recognised as an Exchequer Tally Stick in a complete 
state of preservation (fig. 1), and as at present there are only a few 
such tally sticks in the National Museum, it is satisfactory to record 




Fig. 1. Tile Seafield Tally Stick. 


that, for its safe-keeping, the Trustees of Caroline, Countess of Sea- 
field, have agreed to deposit this specimen as on loan from them. 

The tally sticks in the Museum are: (1) an inscribed specimen dated 
1778 and 1793, (2) another specimen of small size and apparently much 
older, without inscription, but of great interest, inasmuch as both 
duplicates are present, and (3) a good specimen recorded as having 
come from the Bombay Treasury Record Office, with a long inscrip- 
tion in Latin and of the time of King Charles II., and of interest as 
being a “right-hand” stick, a term of my own which I shall explain 
immediately. 

The name “Tally Stick” is given to the notched sticks which, till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, were used in Eiujhind for 
keeping accounts in Exchequer, answering the double purpose of 
receipts and public records.' They are described as well-seasoned rods 
of hazel or willow, incised Avith notches on top (or bottom as required), 
which notches differed in breadth as standing for a penny, a shilling. 


‘ Chambers's Encyclopcediu, 1860, voi. ix. p. 280. 
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a pound, twenty pounds, a hundred pounds, and a thousand pounds, 
and on each side was written the name of the payer and the date of 
the transaction. The whole rod was apparently marked towards the 
ends on each side with a line of punctures, inside of 'which it was 
sawn across diagonally for half its hreadth ; thereafter the middle part 
of the rod was cleft vertically lengthwise through the centre, leaving 
the thickness at each end. This was done by means of knife and 
mallet so that, in rending the rod in twain, each piece became a 
tally stick, containing a half of every notch and one of the written 
sides. For practical purposes in i-eference and comparison I find it 
useful to describe the tallj' sticks so obtained as the •‘right-hand" 
and “left-hand” sticks respectivelj^ — the growth of the wood in the 
latter being from the root upward, and of the former downward — in 
both the written inscriptions fall to be read from left to right, but in 
the •‘right-hand" stick the notches must be read backwards, namely, 
from right to left. One stick was retained by the payer as his receipt, 
while the other was preserved in Exchequer, and further procedure in 
the transaction so recorded was not i)ossible until the two sticks 
were produced and fitted together and identified as “tichi” sticks. 

This clumsy and cumbrous form of accounting derived its unknown 
(origin in the days long before banking systems were brought into 
being, but none the less the practice Avas maintained in Exchequer 
])rocedure until little more than a century ago, and that notwithstand- 
ing an Act of George III. in 1783 decreeing its discontinuance. 

Of the use of tally sticks in Scothnul I have not found definite 
proof. It is stated that at the Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Scotland (when the Excheciuer system of this country Avas drastically 
altered and revised) a store of hazel rods for tallies Avas sent to 
Edinburgh, but never used. On the other hand. Dr Maitland Thomson, 
in Avriting of Exchequer matters in Scotland.' asserts that •’of Tallies, 
we hear nothing." Certain it is that the existence of the stock of 
unused tally rods to any extent is unknoAvn at the Register House, 
where the unarranged and unindexed mass of Exche(juer documents of 
earlier days Avere deposited after the Union, though there are quite a 
number of tally sticks there, AA'hich haA'e been used, hut I cannot say 
in Scotland. 

There are two tally sticks on exhibition in the Royal Scottish 
Museum Avhich Avere given as specimens by Mr James Oldham, London, 
in 1873. They are dated respectively Ith January 1819 and 3rd April 
1819. The first is a -‘left-hand" stick and has not been well split, for 
its counterpart (the “right-hand" stick) must have tapered off to 

' Thf’ Pi/Jthc Rfcttrds of ScoNonfL p. 
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a very fine edge. The core in the left-hand stick is only visible for 
about one-third of the length of the fissure. It is dated on the bottom, 
duly notched, and bears a Latin inscription. The second is of the 
same type as the first, better split, but again the counterpart must 
have been much thinner and lighter. It also is dated on the bottom, 
and notched and inscribed in like manner. 

The dates of 1822 and 1823 on the Seafield Tally Stick, and on 
several of the other sticks I have seen, ai’e after the date when their 
use was presumed to have been discontinued. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that, despite King George’s order, tallies were used in 
the Exchequer up to as late as 1827 in giving receipts to accounting 
officers for interim payments on account.' 

Be that as it may, it is an historic fact that the use of tally sticks 
in any way had been discontinued prior to 1834, in which year the 
Exchequer collection of tally sticks was ordered to be destroyed, and 
the overheating of the stove within the precints of the House of Lords, 
in which they were burned, caused the conflagration in which the 
old Houses of Parliament were destroyed. 

It may. therefore, he assumed that the extant tally sticks are 
mostly, if not wholly, payers’ duplicates, and that the Seafield specimen 
and the first of those already in the Museum, and those in the Boyal 
Scottish Museum, are of this type. May a distinction be surmised 
between ‘’left-hand ” sticks retained by or given up to payers, 
and “right-hand” sticks, which from their lighter form and having to 
be read backwards {i.e. from right to left) maj" have been more 
conveniently retained in Exchequer’:* If. as is stated, the Bombay 
stick came from the Bombay Treasury Kecord Office (presumably an 
Exchequer Department) its “right-hand” type would supxDort this 
suggestion. 

The inscriptions on the Seafield specimen begin with a symbol or 
monogram which admits of various interpretations. The name of the 
paj’er is given as “Geo: Gul". Ricketts Ar.” (which seems to be a con- 
traction for “Armiger," namely, Esquire). There follows: (1) the 
contraction “Rec. Gen'.’’ which may be read as Receiver General, and 
(2) “ Assess. Tax 1822. ” At the end, the word Hants, ” and underneath 
we find the date “28th Feby. 1823.” Hampshire seems to be the locus. 
as “Midd'.” (that is Middlesex) is in the corresponding places on the 
specimens in the Royal Scottish Museum. 

I have not identified the name of the payer beyond finding in the 
Dictionary of Xational Biography that Sir Henry Ricketts (1802-1886) 
of the Indian Civil Service is described as the third son of George 
' Palgrave s Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii. ji. .5l4a. 
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William Ricketts, and that Sir Henry was born at Lainston, near 
Winchester, which is in Haatpshire. 

On or near each group of notches there are written figures. On 
the assumption that each of the notches on the lower side represents 
£1000, these notches and figures may be interpreted as indicating the 
sum involved in the transaction to be £7388, 5s. 6d., which is presumably 
the amount of a collection of taxes made by an Exchequer official 
and duly accounted for to the Central Office in 1821, a date very near 
to that of the expiry of the usage of tally sticks. 

For comparative purposes this specimen, in its perfect condition, may 
be regarded as a valuable addition to the National Museum. 


Monday, January 1934. 

Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows; — 

John C. Burns. B.A.. Assoc. M.Iust.C.E.. 188 Newhaven Road, Edinburgh. 6. 
Alasd-Vih Eraser, M.A.. Kaoimidr. Achiltibuie. Garve. Ross-sliire. 

David Tho.m.vs S.-v>rsoN. D.L.. Dhl Cullen, Cullen. Banffshire. 

Frederr k Wish.vrt. 193 Great Western Road. Aberdeen. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By W. A. Okrock, F.S.A.Scot. 

Five Fob Seals of Silver and two of Steel. 

(2) Mrs Alexander Harvey, Dyke. 

Part of pointed object of Bone, of flat oval section, imperfect at 
the butt end, measuring 2},; inches in length and i inch in greatest 
breadth. Found by the donor on the land near her house at Dyke, 
Evie. Orkney. 

(3) By W. Laidlaw M‘Dougall, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Disc, slightly imperfect, measuring 2| inches in diameter and 
“ inch in thickness, found at Jarlshof, Shetland. 
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(I) By the Misses YorNG of Burghead, 7 Great Stuart Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Symbol Stone of grey Sandstone, roughly rectangular, measuring 
3 feet 11| inches in length, 1 foot 10| inches in width, and 8| inches in 
greatest thickness (fig. 1). On one side, near the top, is a bird — a swan 
or a goose — with head and neck bent backwards, the head. Avhich looks 
towards the tail, resting on the middle of the back ; beloAv is the fish 



Fig. 1. Syniljol LStoiie from Easterton of Roseisie. Morayshire. 


symbol. On the other side is a crescent with an oval indentation on 
the concave side, the crescent with V-shaped floriated rods symbol next 
it, and then the mirror s^mibol. and what looks like a comb Avith the teeth 
on one side only, opposite the handle to the left, these four symbols 
being placed upside down as compared Avith the bird and fish symbols 
on the other face. All the designs are incised. Part of one end of 
the slab seems to liaAC been broken off, as a portion of the ring 
forming the end of the handle of the mirror is broken aAvay. Found 
in 1894 on the farm of Easterton of Roseisle, Burghead, Morayshire, 
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where it formed the western side of a cist-like structure. (See The 
Reliquary. 192.5. p. 125, Proceed I nijs, vol. xxix. p. 449, and Early Christian 
Monuynents, part iii.. p. 124, figs. 130 and 130a.) 

(5) By The Mackixtosh of Machixto.sh, Moy Hall, Inverness-shire. 
Symbol Stone of light red Sandstone, of i-ude oblong shape, measuring 
3 feet lOj inches in length. 2 feet 2| inches in breadth, and 7^ inches 

in thickness (fig. 2). On one face 
are the spectacle ornament with 
Z-shaped floriated rods, the circles 
forming the so-called eyes being 
formed of three circles, the outer 
two being concentric and the inner 
one eccentric, as it is placed nearer 
the inner side ; above is the crescent 
symbol with divergent floriated rods, 
and to its left a symbol consisting 
of a circle and an almost straight 
line running pej’pendicularly through 
and beneath its centre. As the stone 
is imperfect here it is not known if 
the line completely bisected the circle 
or started at the centre. Found at 
Invereen, Moy. Inverness-shire, in 
1932. 

(0) By Robert B. Robertsox, 
' M.Y.O., F.S.A.Scot. 

Bra-is Pin, 2] inches in length, 
the head formed by a brass cast of 
an early coin of Istrus showing two 
male faces side by side, the one on the right inverted. 

(7) By Bev. I). G. B.vhrox, O.B.E., D.U., F.S.A.Scot. 

Leather .Shoe, found sticking uj) througli the surface of the ground 
on the hill above Dale, Delting, Shetland. 

(8) By JoHX R. Fortfxe, Correspoiuling Member. 

Thirty-(jne Implements of grey^ and dark Flint, and one of brown 
colour, consisting of five arrow-heads, one barbed and stemmed, measur- 
ing },} inch by {jj inch; two triangular, measuring 1 inch by | inch 



Fi^G 'J.. Syiiiltol Stone from Invereen, 
Inverne^s-'«>hire. 
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and 1| inch by yf inch ; and two leaf-shaped, wanting the point, measui-- 
iiig 1 inch by g inch and | inch by U inch; two Triangular Tools, 
tranchet-shaped at base, measuring 1| inch by 1 inch and 1^ inch by 
yy inch ; ten Scrapers, measuring 2y inches by If inch, 1| inch by 
1| inch. If inch by If inch. If inch by If inch, inch by If inch, 1 inch 
by inch, inch by 1 inch, f inch by Lf inch, yf inch by f inch, and 
f'y inch by inch; two end Scrapers, measuring If inch by ly^ inch 
and If inch by 1 inch ; five Knives, measuring Iff inch, ly\ inch, 1 inch, 
l^V inch, and If inch in length; and seven worked Flakes. Found by 
the donor on Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By David David.sox, IT Park Square, Leeds, the Author. 

The Exodus of Israel, its Date and Historical Setting. Leeds, 1933. 

(2) By Hi.s Majesty's Government. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third Series. 
Vol. xiv., A.D. 1689. Edinburgh, 1933. 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Papal Letters. Yol. xii., a.d. 1158-1171. London. 1933. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry YI. Yol. i., a.d. 1142-1129, 
London, 1933. 

<3) By Gilbert Askew, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Northumbrian Bag-pipes, their Development and their Makers. 
By William A. Cocks. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1933. 

(4) By The Scottish Country Dance Society, through Mrs Stewart, 

Hon. Secretary. 3 Park Circus, Ayr. 

The Scottish Country Dance Book. Books i.-viii. 1932. 

(5) By Fred T. Macleod, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The MacCrimmons of Skye, Hereditary Pipers to the ^lacleods of 
Dunvegan. Edinburgh, 1933. 

(6) By John A. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., Joint-Author. 

Inchmahoine and the Lake of Menteith. Edinburgh. 1933. 

( 7 ) By The Secretary’. Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. ii.. No. 37, December 1933. 
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(8) By R. Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 

William Kennedy: A’ew Light on Aberdeen Historian. Aberdeen, 
1933. 


(9) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., etc.. President. 

Neue Terra-Sigillata-Funde aus Heddernheiin. By H. Dragendorff. 
Carnuntina. By Wilhelm Kubitscbek. 

Cannstatt zur Romerzeit : neue Archaologische Forschungen und 
Funde. I. Teil. Stuttgart, 1921. 

Funde aus der Hunnenzeit und ihre Ethnische Sonderung. By 
Andreas Alfoldi. Budapest, 1932. 

(10) By Thomas Sheppard, M.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 178-181. 

(11) By Robert Dinwiddie. the Publisher. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1933. Dumfries, 1933. 


The following Communications were read : 
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I. 

NOTES ON AN ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT BONNYBRIDGE. 

By SAMUEL SMITH, Corresponding Member, S.A.Scot. 

This mound is situated, within what used to be the Barony of 
Seabegs, on land that now belongs to Messrs Smith & \Vellstood, Ltd., 
ironfounders, Bonnybridge. It stands on the north side of the Antonine 
Ditch, about 130 yards west of the road that leads to Bonnybi’idge 
High Station, and is one of several apparently similar structures which 
are, or were once, to be seen on or near the line of the Roman ^Vall. 
The two others which survive are the Peel of Kirkintilloch and a well- 
preserved ‘tumulus' near the Parish Church of Cadder.' A fourth was 
visible during the eighteenth century not far fi'om Castlecary — ‘ about 
a furlong east from the fort, near a house or two called Booneck ’- — 
while a fifth, known as the Maiden Castle,® was destroyed in 1894 during 
the building of ^Vatling Lodge, a house a little to the west of ‘ Lock 
Sixteen’ on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

The earlier writers were agreed in believing the Peel of Kirkintilloch 
to have been one of the original ‘stations’ on the Wall, but there was 
some difference of opinion regarding the remainder. At Bonnybridge, 
and also at Cadder, Horsley and Roy regarded the structure as an 
•exploratory mount,’ an integral element of the Roman defence, whereas 
Maitland was convinced that it was ‘either a Scotish or Pictish tom- 
nioid. or court-hill.’^ Before the end of the nineteenth century it had 
come to be generally recognised that the Peel of Kirkintilloch had been 
a medieval fortress of the motte-and-bailey type. But the age of the 
others and their purpose continued to be obscure until 1913. when 
Sir George Macdonald and Mr A. O. Curie dug a trench across the 
ditch of the Cadder tumulus, and obtained evidence which proved that, 
in that case at all events, Maitland had been right in holding that it 
was not the Romans who had been the builders.^ 

An opportunity to learn something about the Bonnybridge mound 
occurred last summer. An extension of the foundry is in contemplation, 
and to make room for this it was necessary to divert the road which 
had hitherto served the block of houses called Singer’s Place. On 

‘ Macdonalii, Eoman Wall in Si-oflnti'I, 19:U, pi. Iviii. 'i. 

- Horsley, Britannia Bomana, p. 171. 

^ Macdonald, op. fit., 1934. pi. Iviii. 1. 

‘ Hist, of ■'^rot.. vol. i. p. 174. 

‘ Proceedings, vol. xlix. (1944-1.5) pp. 108 ff. 
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hearing that the new road would have to be cut through the mound, 
the Rev. Thomas Miller of St Helen’s communicated with Sir George 
Macdonald, who thought it desirable that an eye should be kept on 
the work while the road-making was in progress, in case anything of 
interest should emerge. As I was favourably situated for the purpose. 
Sir George asked me whether I would pay an occasional visit to the 
site. This I agreed to do, and the following notes are the result. 

I have to thank the contractor. Mr T. N. Hunter, for willingly 
agreeing to let me come and go freely at any time. When it became 



clear that the information gained thi-ough his operations conld be 
usefully supplemented by independent inquiry, permission for further 
digging was most readily granted by Mr Ure, the managing director 
of Smith Wellstood, and also by the tenants in Singer's Place, on 
wh<jse gardens it was sometimes necessary to encroach. Sir George 
Macdonald and Mr A. O. Curie, C.Y.O., have visited the site from time 
to time, and have helped me with advice. The illustrations, which are 
based on my own plan and sections, have been drawn by Mr C. S. T. Calder. 

It will be seen from the plan (fig. 1) that the line of the new road 
takes the shape of a very wide-mouthed letter U, and that soon after 
branching off from the old road it crosses the Antonine Ditch and 
Rampart, recrossing them again as it approaches the mound. To 
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prepare the formation bed, the whole of the turf had, of covirse, to be 
cleared away, and further excavation was sometimes required in order 
to provide an easy gradient, the depths of the cuttings varying with 
the irregularities of the natural surface. Where it was first crossed, 
the Ditch had been fully 50 feet wide, while the berm or space between 
it and the Rampart was 18 feet broad. The stone foundation of the 
latter, which was exposed on the west side of the road, had the normal 
width of 11 feet, and the material used for it here had been broken 
freestone, not natural boulders. The superstructure had almost entirely 
disappeared, but a few faint traces of lamination were observed 
immediately above the stones while the cutting Avas still fresh. 

On the western half of the U the evidence regarding the Antonine 
Rampart Avas less satisfactorj'. Here the stone foundation had been 
torn up and Avas represented only by some small pieces of freestone 
scattered about on the surface. Its course, as entered on the plan, has 
been arriA’ed at by assuming a uniform breadth of 18 feet for the berm. 
About the position of the Ditch, hoAvever, there is no manner of doubt. 
Its southern edge Avas clearly enough defined by a change in the 
character of the soil, and for purposes of A'erification a narroAV trench 
AA'as carried along the margin of the road. It Avas difficult to estimate 
its AAndth, for the forced soil continued Avell into the cutting Avhich Avas 
made into the east side of the mound by the contractor, the reason 
being that the road Avas noAA' passing over the junction of the Antonine 
Ditch Avith a much narroAver ditch Avhich had surrounded the mound 
on east, north and Avest. and which it Avill be coiu'enient to speak of 
in the sequel as the M. ditch. The inner edge of this Avas found by 
digging on both sides of the road at points Avhich Avill be apparent 
from fig. 1. Its track, barely 10 feet AA’ide, Avas distinctly marked on 
the formation bed of the road, as Avell as in the Avest side of the cutting 
where the tAVo intersected one another farther north, the dark earth 
of the filling shoAA'ing up A’ery plainly between the masses of more lightly 
coloured soil on either side. 

The position and direction of the cutting Avill be clear from the plan 
(fig. 1). Since it traA'ersed the slope, it Avas naturally deeper at one side 
than at the other — 7 feet on the AA'est of the formation bed, as against 
only 1 foot 6 inches on the east, those being maximum measurements, 
taken opposite the middle or highest part of the mound, Avhere the 
quajitity of soil that had to be moved Avas greatest. While the section 
along EF Avas still perpendicular — that is, before it had been giA en the 
batter necessary for stability — ami so long as it AA'as still fresh, the con- 
ditions for obserA'ing the A arious kinds of soil disi)layed Avere faA'ourable. 
Accordingly, at this stage the lines of demarcation were carefully noted 
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and measured and a drawing made (fig. 2). It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the section crosses the mound at an angle, so that its horizontal 
dimensions do not give a true conception of the width of the mound itself 
or of its ditch. 

The d.ark line which can he seen stretching across the centre was 
obviously the residue of the vegetation that had covered the original 
surface. The fact that its mean level is a few feet higher than the level 
of the present surface round about proves that the mound has been 
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reared on a slight natural elevation. Underneath the dark line, where 
horizontal hatching is used, the soil was natural, being sandy but firmly 
compacted, and containing an occasional boulder. Where the hatching 
is broken, the colour was red. Thus, the bowl-shaped patch of broken 
hatching on the right represents a vein of clean red soil, interspersed 
with numerous boulders. This vein was found to penetrate the mound 
and to extend beyond it, both towards the east and towards the west, 
in almost a straight line. It is an odd intrusion, but is in all probability 
natural. As it is under the dark line and as the two northern corners 
of the H. ditch have been cut through it, it certainly cannot represent a 
ditch dug for the defence of the mound. Above the dark line, where 
the hatching is perpendicular, the soil was more or less largely inter- 
mingled with clay. Doubtless this was part of the upcast thrown out 
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of the Antonine Ditch, and it will be observed that the farther one got 
from the edge of that Ditch, the thinner did the intermixture of clay 
become. The inclined hatching denotes soil of a rich loamy character, 
covering the M. ditch at the north end of the section, and spreading at 
the south end, not only over the Antonine Ditch, but also over the 
adjacent part of the M. ditch. It is reasonable to suppose that most of 
this soil has come from the mound and that a gradual process of denuda- 
tion accounts for the greater amount of humus which it contains. Many 
boulders were met with in the course of the excavation, but I have no 
explanation to offer of their presence. 

Besides the construction of the new road, the contract included the 
removal of a great quantity of soil from the area to the north-east of the 
mound, the object being to pave the way for the extension of the 
premises by reducing the level of the surface to that of the floors of 
the existing foundry-building. On the working-face of the excavation, 
which was as much as 8 feet deep and w'as close to the 
line marked ‘iron railing' in flg. 1, the dai'k filling of 
the M. ditch could be readily distinguished. From the 
slice of it which was cut away to give a finishing 
touch to the slope at the side of the excavated area, 
there came a fragment of the rim of a vessel of light- 
coloured ware. It is unfortunately not possible to say 
at what depth the sherd had been lying, as it was 
picked up after the soil in which it was embedded had 
tumbled to the bottom of the cutting. But it had a 
very distinctive contour (fig. 3), and Mr Curie had no hesitation in dating 
it circa 1200 A.D. 

Interesting as was the information which the contractor’s work had 
yielded, it left a number of points unsettled, notably the shape of the 
M. ditch and its exact relation to the Antonine Ditch. With a view' 
to getting further light upon these, a number of additional trenches 
w'ere dug. It turned out that the M. ditch had had a width of about 
17 feet, measured at a mean depth of fully a foot below' the present 
surface. It had been 6 feet deep, and its shape had been that of an 
irregular V, the counterscarp descending at a sharper angle than the 
scarp.' In all the sections the filling was uniform, consisting of more 
or less loamy earth such as might have slipped down from the mound, 
and containing a very few' scraps of pottery and pieces of iron slag, of 



Fig. 3. Section of 
Rim of Pottery 
Vessel. (P» 


' See Sections AB nnJ CD in tig. 2. In looking at these it must he borne in mind that the 
portions which have a diamond hatching, and which are described a.s 'nndetined,' were not 
actually trenched. Only the ditches were opened up. In the case of the Antonine Ditch only the 
northern half was actually cleared, but the other half was presuinalily similar. 
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which something will be said later. The two northern corners were 
rounded, but the two southern ends, although they tended to converge, 
ran into the Autoiiine Ditch, each in a straight line, in a manner which 
left no doubt as to the Antonine Ditch having been there first (fig. 1 1 . 
In a section near the north-west corner the bottom was filled with stones. 
As some gravel was observed outside the ditch here, on the west side 
at a depth of about 2 feet, it seems possible that the approach to the 
mound had been at this point. 

The Antonine Ditch was sectioned directly opposite the mound, when 
it was found to be 42 feet wide and almost 12 feet deep. The difference 
in size is well brought out in the section CD (fig. 2;, which also shows 
the difference in the character of the filling. The details of the latter 
deserve to be recorded. For a depth of 4^ feet we cut through loamj' 
soil, similar to that which had been found in the M. ditch. Then came 
a layer of red-coloured sand which varied in thickness. In our first 
trench (CD) it was 8 inches thick in the middle of the Ditch, but 
tapered away towards the north and disappeared before reaching the 
counterscarp.* Underneath the red layer was a layer of grey-coloured 
silty soil, about 3 feet deep, in which numerous large stones were 
embedded. Finally, below the silt was an accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter, closely resembling peat. This accumulation, which 
had a maximum depth of 31, feet, contained some branches that had 
belonged to bushes of a sturdy growth. Yarying in thickness from a 
mere twig to what may have been the main stem. 2i inches in 
diameter, the branches could be easily cut with the spade. AYhen this 
was done, the wood looked fresh : but it rai)idly turned black on 
exposure to the air. 

Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden kindly examined the 
vegetable remains under the microscope. He reports that the branches 
were of willow. As he also found at least one willow-leaf in the peaty 
matter, it is safe to conclude that willow-trees had been growing in the 
Ditch when the silt was laid down. How they came to be buried, 
it would not be easy to say. If the silt is pure silt, then there 
must have been water in the Ditch when it w;is deposited. It did not 
appear to be stratified, but, if the stones embedded in it were 
thrown in when it was in a soft state, any stratification that existed 
would be destroyed. Is it possible that a dam has been made in 
the Ditch at some time? If so, the obstruction must have been 
where the new road now runs, for in trenches dug to the east of that 
line it was necessary to go much farther down before any trace of 

* Tliree other treiiclies. duo huer. proved tint it hud not heeii continuous all alono tlie south 
face of the mound. 
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silt appeared. 1 The dam, if there was one, could hardly have been 
made for flooding the M. ditch, as the water would have escaped 
over the south lij) of the Antonine Ditch.- Nor is there any means 
of knowing whether it was by accident or by design that the stones 
were in the silt. What is certain is that there has been a level of 
occupation above silt and stones, for on the top of them there were 
lying numerous fragment.s of bone — too minute to be identified — 
and several small pieces of pottery. A piece of iron slag came from 
the red layer. Higher up, the filling was exactly the same as that of 
the M. ditch. As the pottery, too. was similar in character, it follows 
that the mound had been occupied at a time when the Antonine Ditch 
was half-filled with decayed vegetable matter, silt and stones, its own 
ditch being meanwhile empty. 

Regarding the composition of the mound itself there was nt)t much 
to be learned. With a view, however, to verifying the source of the 
clayey stratum which appears in the section EF (fig. 2), a short trench 
was dug over the counterscarp of the Antonine Ditch a little way to 
the east of the new road. The result of the incision was to confirm the 
conjecture that the material had been thrown up by the Roman diggers. 
Clay was encountered at a depth of 5 feet, showing that there was a 
bed of this material through which the workmen would have to cut. 
It is worth adding that a trial pit sunk near the same spot but on the 
north side of the lip of the Ditch gave a depth of fully 3 feet for the 
upcast. That the cla^' bed continued for some distance farther west 
was proved by a trench dug on the top of the mound near its western 
end. where clay, similar to that which appears in section EF (fig. 2), 
was found at a depth of 18 inche.s. This last trench also revealed a 
post-hole, 2 feet deep, in the position marked in fig. 1. At the bottom 
were the stones that had served for packing the post, and among these 
was a piece of iron slag. Otherwise the hole was empty. 

The manner in which the ends of the M. ditch tend to converge, as 
they approach the Antonine Ditch, almost suggests that the mound 
has been elliptical (fig. 1). But in the anonymous account of a journey 
made along the Roman Wall in 1(597. preserved among the Portland Papers, 
it is described as “an heap of earth on the outside of the ditch of a 
square figure, about sixty feet long, forty broad, and twenty high : tlat 
on the top.”® What Horsley says about it seems to bear out this view 

‘ In one trench the silt was 10 feet lielow the present surface, which, however, is here 'Ih feet 
liifrher than the present surface opi)osite the mound. The true difference in the level of fhc silt 
wa.s, therefore, 2 feet i inches, 

- Unless, indeed, the obstruction was carried all the way across the herin, in which case 
the remains of the Rampart might have formed the southern hank of the dam. 

’ Hist. MSS. Comm.: Portluitd Papers, vol. ii, p. 57. 

VOU. LXVIII. 
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of its shape. He calls it “ a beautiful exploratory mount, not unlike that 
near Calder church.”^ As the Cadder tumulus, which is still in good 
preservation, is rectangular, we must assume that the Bonnybridge 
example was of similar form. Within the ditches it measvires about 
97 feet along the major axis and 65 feet along the minor. These figures 
are basal, and it will be noted that they agree in ratio with the measure- 
ments given by the anonymous traveller for the size of the top — 60 feet 
by 40 feet. At present its summit is about 9 feet higher than the surface 
of the new road which skirts it on the east, and fully 13 feet higher 
than the surface of the field on the south. If the slope of the scarps 
of the ditches and the ‘angle of repose' for the soil of the mound be 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that the original height of the 
mound may not have exceeded bj' more than a few feet the height it 
stands at to-day. 

In the Bonnybridge mound, then, we have the essential features of a 
‘ motte ' — a heap of earth, surrounded by a defensive ditch — and the 
inference that it was a ‘motte’ is supported by the pottery fragment 
which Mr Curie dates to about 1200 a.d. In the excellent description 
of these ‘mottes’ which Mi's E. S. Armitage gave to the Society more 
than thirty years ago," it is pointed out that they were the work of 
the Norman invaders. Quickly erected, and having attached to them 
a court-yard or ‘bailey,' they were suitable in an age when vigilance 
and means of defence were alike necessary. In Galloway and the 
south-west they are often round or elliptical, but elsewhere in Scotland 
they are usually rectangular. Their w^eakness lay in the wooden 
structure that surmounted them. As this could be easily destroyed by 
fire, it was by and by superseded by the stone tower. 

At Bonnybridge we can fortunately appeal, not only to analogy, 
but to documentary evidence. In 1891 the late Dr Christison collected 
from the Great Seal Register fifteen allusions to particular ‘mottes’ 
and seven to ‘ mutehills.’ Among these was one to “ lie mot de 
Seybeggis vocat. lie Turchill.”^ Although Dr Christison does not say so, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the identity of our mound 
with “the motte of Seabegs." The reference occurs in a charter of 
15th March 1542 3, confirming a charter of fourteen years earlier, w hich 
recorded a transfer of the lands of Seabegs, with the right to select a 


* Britannia Ronia na . yi. 171. 

- Proceedings, vol. x.x.'^iv. { lsy9-iyCK)). pp. 26(J 11'. 

’ Proceedings, vol. xxv. ( 1890-91 1 , pp. 210 H’. ' Turcliill ' is the form in which the alternative name 
appears in the Berjistrum ilagyii Siejilli. But the Rev. Mr Miller, n ho lias examined the orig-inal, 
informs me that the true readinrr is ‘ Curthill,’ i.e. (.'ourt-hili, implying that, after it had served its 
primary purpose, the iiiouiid had been put to another u.se. Fur examples of confusion between 
c and t. see Proi-eedings. vol. xxxix. (1904-5>, p. Itso. 
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priest for the Chapel of St Helen. The sasine was to be taken at “the 
motte of Seabegs, also called the C(o)urthilU’ ' There is no other mound 
in the neighbourhood which could possibly answer to this description. 
The site of the Chapel of St Helen is on lower ground about 450 yards 
to the north. To-day the buildings that occupy it bear the name of 
Chapel Place, and General Roy calls the mound “ the Chapel-hill.” The 
‘ motte ’ was perhaps selected as the scene of the ceremony of taking 
sasine because it was the original centre of the Barony. 

It remains to say a word or two about the objects found. These 
were few in number and, for the most part, insignificant. By far the 
most important was fig. 3. which has already been dealt with. The 
rest of the pottery sherds were so fragmentary that Mr Curie hesitated 
to assign a very definite date to any of them, although their variety 
seemed to him to point to an occupation of some kind over a fairly 
long period. While several which came from the trenches cut to the 
east of the road can hardly be directly connected with the motte, they 
had an interest of another kind. Lying from 4i to 5 feet below the 
modern surface, they suggested that this part of the Antonine Ditch 
had remained open to that depth until possibly as late as the eighteenth 
century. Mention has already been made of various lumps of iron slag 
which were found in the course of our excavations. Gordon remarks 
in his Itinerariiim Septenfrlonale- that “Abundance of Iron and Lead 
Ore is dug up near this Hill, some of which I carried away with me, 
and, probably, the Romans, at this Place, might have had a Foundary 
for melting their Metal," That there must at some time have been 
a bloomery near the mound seems scarcely open to question. On the 
other hand, the position of the majority of the pieces which we 
obtained was such as to indicate that the smelting operations had been 
carried on in post-Roman days.^ 

Mr Ure was greatly interested in the discovery of iron slag, and 
had several samples analysed by the firm's expert chemist. At his 
suggestion two of the iron ingots from NeAVstead Avere similarly tested. 
As the ingots Avere in a more highly manufactured state, the iron 
content being as high as y8'2 per cent, in the one case and ilQ-O.) j)er 
cent, in the other, a comparison AA'ith the Bonnybridge samples Avould 
hardly he reletant. But the metallic iron content of the latter aa^bs 
only 49'9 per cent., or actuallj* less than that of some of the specimens 

' A tiadition of the uses to which the mound had been put lingered on until 17!»7. Tlie 
Statistical Account says : " In tlie barony of Seabegs. near the canal, there is an artiticial nionnd 
of earth, where courts and deliberative councils were formerly held, as appears by the name ilote, 
which the place yet retains" (vol. xix. p. l(J7l. * Page ,77. 

“ The only case in which there was even a shadow of doubt was tliat of the fragment at the 
bottom of the post-hole. But the date of the post hole itself is quite uncertain. 
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of bog iron ores from Gairloch Parish, analysed bj- the late Dr Ivis( n 
Macadam. ‘ The detailed analysis was— Ferric Oxide 69’85 per cent. 
Silica 27’9 per cent.. Manganese Oxide l‘H.o per cent.. Sulphur ‘04 pt r 
cent., with a trace of Phosphoric Oxide and of Lime. A sample of the 
la yer of red sand from the Antonine Ditch was also analysed. After 
dedncticjii of per cent, of moisture, the analysis of the di’V sample 

was as follows — Silica SJ'JO per cent.. Alumina "29 j)er cent . and Ferric 
Oxide 17T1 per cent., with a trace of Lime. 


11 . 

A M(JC.Vi) CONTAINING SHORT CLSTS AT TRCMLAND. KOCSAV. 

ORKNEY. Bv the i.ate J. HE4VAT CRAM'. F.S.A..S( OT. 

In the summer of 19.22 a denuded mound on the farm of Nears. 
Rousay. was excavated by Mr AValter G. Grant, F.S.A.Scot. Althougli 
in a very ruinous condition, the remains of a small short cist con- 
taining fragments of two steatite urns and a few incinerated human 
bones were found near the centre.* After the excavation of this 
structure, another was discovered in the adjoining field, but on Trumland 
H(jme Farm. 10 yards east of the dry-stone dyke which separates the 
holdings. It was decided to leave over for another year the examina- 
tion of this monument, and so it was early in the following June 
(1933) that Mr Grant and I carried out the excavation. 

This construction, which appeared as a low, grassy mound (fig. 1 ), 
lay 120 yards east by north of the first, at about the same elevation, 
75 feet above sea-level. It was composed almost wholly of earth, with 
here and there slabs of stone appearing through the turf. Its original 
height was 4 feet G inches. Immediately within the ])erimeter was 
found a symmetrical wall of well-built slabs, laid on the flat in three 
to six courses and varying from 8 inches to 12 inches in height. The 
space enclosed wjis practically circular, measuring 20 feet 8 inches in 
diameter fr(jm north to south and 20 feet 10 inches from east to west. 
On the top of the mound, beneath 2 inches t)f turf, and with its centre 
1 foot south-east of the middle of the monument, was a cist-like 
construction formed by three slabs, 1 foot 5 inches in length, 8 inches 
in breadth, and / inches in depth, the longer axis pointing 25' west f)f 
north magnetic (fig. 2, R). There was neither a cover-stone on the 
top nor a slab at the north end, both having probably been torn out. 

‘ Proctedi/irjs. vol. xxi. (ls'.S6-7). p. 104. ‘ Ibid., vol. Ixvii. p. 24. 
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The cist only contained soil. To the north of it, and half-wa}’ between 
it and the edge of the kerb, was a square cist with its axis lying 22' 
east of the north magnetic; it measured 1 foot 3 inches in length and 
breadth and 1 foot 4 inches in depth, and had a cover and a paving 
slab (fig. 2, C). It contained incinerated human bones, much burnt 
matter, and fragments of a steatite urn. Close to the outside of the 
south-east corner were fragments of the same urn and more burnt 
matter. 

At a distance of 9 inches outside the kerb to the east was a third 
cist with its axis pointing north and parallel to the edge of the kerb 
(tig. 2, A): it measured 2 feet in length and 1 foot 6 inches in breadth. 
Each side consisted of two stones, and there was one at either end. 
The cover consisted of a thin slab, but the bottom was unpaved. The 
cist was 8 inches deep, but the side and end stones were only 3 inches 
deep, below them being an unlined excavation in the soil. This cist 
contained no bones or relics, but was completely filled with burnt 
matter similar to that in the second cist. From the peculiarity of the 
structure, position, and contents, it may have been \ised not for burial 
but for the reception of the piaxlucts of a fire. 

Almost exactly in the centre of the mound, and at a lower level 
than the first described grave, was another cist of striking symmetry 
and showing unusual structural features, with its axis lying north and 
south magnetic (fig. 2, U). It measured 121 inches from north to south, 
12 inches from east to west, and 9 inches in depth. The four side slabs 
and the cover were less than 1 inch in thickness. Against each of the 
four sides were placed two stones, (iiie above the other, and around the 
whole were ten additional slabs laid to slope inwmrds tow'ards the to]i. 
Over the cover were two stones, lying side by side, covered by a single 
larger stone, on the top of which was a smaller slab. It contained 
incinerated human bones, and one sm.all fragment of pottery measur- 
ing about 1 inch by 1, inch. 

The rest of the mound was dug over, but nothing further was 
found except several slabs of varying size which lay about the level 
of the top of the central cist, seemingly without any arrangement. 
After the mound was examined, the soil and turf and the stones of 
the first and fourth cists, which had been moved, were replaced, so 
that the structure remains in its original state. 
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A CHAMBERED MOUND AT WESTNESS. ROUSAY. ORKNEY. 
By WALTER G. GRANT, E.S.A.Scot. 


-WALLING- 


About the 100-foot contour line, on a slight shelf, on the fairly steep 
grassy slope between the house of Westness and the public road, some 
yards distant from the latter and about 250 yards from the Bay of 
Westness on Eynhallow Sound, stands a 
grass-covered mound, measuring 40 feet 
in diameter from north to south and 
35 feet from east to west. As the mound 

had been dug into a good many years ^ 

ago, it is now reduced to a height of 
3 feet, the excavated part having been 

partially refilled and left with a hollow '=“T’ 

on the top. On the east side of this ^^on^Idge ^ 

hollow the upper edge of a long thin slab wallimc 

appeared, and at the northern end two SLAB-*- 

stones laid on the flat, giving the appear- 

ance of steps. There is no record of the 

former excavation. r~^ 

On the 3rd of July 1933, Dr Callander, 

Director of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, being present, the mound 

was again opened, in the hope that its 1 ' 

character might be revealed. 

A trial trench was driven in from 
the northern edge until structure was 
met with. This cut showed that the 

mound was an earthen one. containing , 

, , f Hi- '^11012345 6 FEET 

a natural admixture ot small stones. J -j-, | , j | | | | | j 

No traces of cairn-building were seen. 

-.r-ri i. 4. J • Fijj,-. 1. Plan of Clnuiilicred Mnund lit 

\\ hen the centre was excavated an ir- Wcstiu*ss Ruusav 

regularly shaped sub-oval chamber was 

brought to light, the longer axis lying nearly north and south 
(fig. 1). It measured 8 feet 9 inches in length and 6 feet 11 inches 
in greatest breadth. The north-east corner of the building had 
evidently been completely torn out exceiit for a small section which 
indicated the line of building. The west side of the chamber 


1. Plan of Chaiiilicred ^Inund at 
'Wcstiu'ss, RuusaY. 
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and also the western half of its north end consist of a carefully 
built wall of stones, not set in a regular curve, but in short straight 
sections. The greater part of its east side is formed by a flagstone 
set on edge, measuring 4 feet 11 inches in length, 2 feet 1 inch in 
height, and 2^ inches in thickness. At its northern end is the fragment 
of walling already referred to. This consists of three thin stones, now 
Ij’ing at an angle, but no doubt originally laid on the flat. The vacant 
space in the north-east corner between the end of this flag and the 
eastern end of the north wall which terminates in a vertical face, may 
have been fllled with another slab on edge, this having been removed 
during the previous excavation. The south end of the east side beyond 
the flag is not aligned with it, but projects forward 12 inches and 
angles inwards. The corres[)onding building on the opposite side also 
converges, reducing the width of this end to 3 feet. 

Inserted in the floor at the northern end of the upright flag on the 
east side, and at right angles to it, is a setting of four small flags, 
1 inch to 2 inches thick, placed vertically, the three outer ones rising 
only 2 inches to 4 inches above the level of the floor. Near the 
opposite end of the flag is another small stone, also placed at right 
angles, possiljly the remaining member of a setting similar to that at 
the other end. Whether there had been an outside kerb is not known, 
but the structure is strongly suggestive of a rectangular bed- or hearth- 
like arrangement. 4 feet long by 2 feet 9 inches broad. 

Where the north end angles into the west wall is a small bole or 
recess, 6 inches from the thjor. measuring 8 inches high, 7', inches 
broad, and lU inches deep. In the east end of the chamber are the 
lower courses, one on each side and twf) at the back, of a recess, 
measuring 23 inches across the mouth, 10 inches across the back, and 
19 inches deep. 

There is no indic.atioii how the chamber was 7-oofed, as the remain- 
ing parts of the sides are [)ractically vertical, with no signs of inward 
corbelling, neither ai-e there any indications of supporting pillars for 
a I'oof. 

The oidy relics discovered coii'-isted of a few fragmeiits of burnt 
bone^ — evidently human, as .small parts of a skull could be identified- 
and pie(’es of chai’coal scattered here and therca The incinerated bones 
were mostly picked out of the filling in. but a few pieces wei'e found 
on the floor, chiefly at the north-west corner, where the lowest floor- 
level had not been disturbed by the jtrevious excavators. 

1 here is some ditflculty in determining the character of the monu- 
ment. The small bole near the floor and the bed- or hearth-like 
setting are suggestive of a dwelling more than a tomb, but there are 
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no signs of a fire nor of an entrance. Besides, the diameter of the 
mound is too small to permit of the walls being cai’ried to a height 
suitable for habitation. It has not to be forgotten, however, that in 
Orkney there are quite a number of small earth-houses with low roofs, 
but these are all provided with entrance passages. The presence of 
cremated human remains and scattered small fragments of charcoal 
could hardly be expected in a dwelling, and it would seem that the 
building was sepulchral and of a very unusual type. 

Professor Alexander Low, F.S.A.Scot., who examined the bones, 
reported that they were very thoroughly incinerated, and that frag- 
ments of human parietal, occipital, ulna, and thigh-bone were identified. 

On sloping ground on the farm of Westness, in a field which has 
been long under cultivation, about 230 yards north of Westness House 
and 70 feet west of the farm road, at an elevation of some 80 feet 
above sea-level, is a circular mound, doubtlessly lowered in height and 
spread out to a certain e.xtent by agricultural operations, now measur- 
ing .50 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height. This, presumably, is 
another burial site. 
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lY. 

A VIKING CIST-GRAVE AT BALLINABY. ISLAY. By ARTHUR J. H. 
EUWARDS, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper of the Museum. With 
A Note on the Skeeetae Remains by Professor THOMAS H. 
BRYCE. M.I).. F.R.S.. F.S.A.Scot. 

On the 24th June 1932 a Yiking grave was found at Ballinahy by 
Mr Neill M'Lellan, shepherd, M’hen effecting the release of a lamb 
which had squeezed through an opening betAveen two of the stones on 
the north side of the structure. As he was freeing the lamb the shepherd 
saw an iron axe and some human bones lying inside on the surface of 
the sand, and suspecting a burial of some kind he had information of 
his find conveyed to the police authorities. Sergeant Duncan MacNair 
of the Argyll Constabulary visited the site and took temporary posses- 
sion of the relics, making at the same time adequate arrangements 
for the protection of the grave until it could be examined by a 
representative from the Museum. I was not able to go there, however> 
until 10th July, when Sergeant MacNair gaA'e me every assistance in 
making this record. It is to him that I am indebted for information 
as to the position of the skeletal remains and i-elics in the grave. 

The burial was situated on a natural shelf near the top of a rocky 
knoll now covered with sand and overgrown with grass, about half a 
mile west of Ballinahy House, and about 400 yards west of the graves of 
a Yiking man and woman of tenth-century date, discovered by the father 
of Mr Neill M‘Lellan in 1878.' These burials had been made side by side, 
each surrounded by a line of stones set on edge, but the structure of 
the present find Avas that of a cist-graA'e, the long axis of AAdiich lay 
65° east of nortli magnetic or nearly north-east and south-Avest. The 
graA'e aatts formed of four slabs set on edge on the north side (tig. 1), 
four on the south side, and four cover stones supported by those on the 
sides. There Avere no end slabs, but as a number of loose and broken 
stones, of a nature and appearance similar to those of Avhich the grave 
Avas made, were lying about on the slope on the north side, it is very 
probable that end slabs had existed originally. BeloAV the sand Avhich 
partially tilled the interior AAas the tloor of natural rock. The slabs 
Avere of chloritic schist and varied from 3 inches to G inches in thick- 
ness. As can be seen in the illustration there are spaces betAveen the 
slabs, but these vacancies Avere in all likelihood filled at one time by 

^ Pntceedhtgn^ vol. xiv. p. r»l. 
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other stones. The grave lay about 1 foot 6 inches below the surface 
and measured internally about 7 feet in length, 2 feet in breadth at 
the west end, 2 feet 6 inches near the centre, and 1 foot 10 inches at 
the east end, the depth being 1 foot 9 inches. Although many of the 
bones of the skeleton were missing, it was possible to ascertain from 
what remained that the body had been laid fully extended with the 
head at the south-west end. 

The relics consisted of an axe which was found on the left side of 



Fig. 1. Viking Fibt-grave lit Balliiuil)y, Isliiy. 


the skeleton just about the position of where the right elltow would 
liave been, a sword found on the right side with the hilt near the 
waist, the boss of a shield also on the right side and opposite the 
l)reast, and fragments of a sickle or knife which were so disintegrated 
as to make their exact ideTititication uncertain. All these objects were 
of iron. In addition, a buckle and a free ring-headed pin of bronze 
were found near the centre of the body. The axe (fig. 2, No. 1), 
which has suffered a good deal from corrosion, measures S inches in 
length and .51 inches across the cutting edge. It is similar in type^ to 
those we already have in the Museum from Reay, in Caithness and 
Kiloran Bay. Colonsay. The sword (fig. 2, No. 2) is now in four 
pieces through decay, and a small i^ortion near the point is a wanting. 

‘ Proceedings, vol. Ixi. p. 204. 
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It is double-edged and measures 39 inches in length approximately. 
The blade is 2| inches in width immediately below the guard, tapering 
to 2| inches in the middle and 1| inch at a distance of 6 inches from 
the point. The slightly upwardly curved crosspiece of the pommel 
measures 3^ inches in length, and the guard, which is curved down- 
wards a little, 3,; inches. There is no pommel stud now, but this may 
well have got detached and become completely disintegrated. The giip 



4 . 

C2JECT5 NOT TO SCALE. 


FiLi. 2. ()li]’‘'‘ ts from Vikin;d < ir.iYf Rt Islny. 

is inchf's in lengtb. and traces of wotxl still adhere to its surface. 
The exact type of the sword is difficult to determine, but it probably 
dates to about A.D. 9.')0 or 1090. The shield b(LSs (fig. 2, A'o. 3) is of 
hemi-'])heric{il form, and measures 2,.; inches in height and ti inches in 
diameter including the flatige which is I itich in breadth. Remains 
of the four rivets by means of which it was fixed to a wofiden shield 
can still be seen, and ])ortion.s of the wood itself are still attached to tin* 
nndei'side. It is analogous to one from Reay and two from Orkney now 
in the Museum.' 'Ihe pin ^fig. 2. A"o. 4) is of the free ring-hetided ty[)e. 
the ring-head measuring 1 inch in diameter and the stem 4 inches in 
length, the lower jtart being flattened for 1] inch from the ])oint. 

^ Pi'iH-f pfU v«>l. Ixi. p. 
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The buckle (fig. 2, No. 5) consists of a bow and tongue with a doubled 
plate for attachment to the strap, the latter measuring inch in 
length, inch in breadth at the wide end, and tapering to 7 inch at 
the narrow end. The bow measures 2 inches in breadth by | inch in 
depth, and is decorated on its upper surface by a pellet decoration in 
relief. This is divdded into two panels by a space on which the tongue 
rests; the whole has been gilded. The tongue is zoomorphic in char- 
acter and has been silvered. 

Although the relics are in no way remarkable they date the burial 
to somewhere between A.D. 950 and 1000. This form of grave, however, 
is unusual. It has been recorded that Viking graves have been found 
within roughly made enclosures or settings of stones, but in Scotland 
the Viking cist-grave is uncommon, and according to Br0gger^ the 
people who favoured this particular style of interment were probably 
immigrants from the coasts of Mbre-Ti'ondelag and Nordland in Norway, 
where quite a number of such graves have been found, and where the 
tradition of the Early Iron Age was preserved into Viking times. 

The Society is much indebted to Mr Angus M‘Lachlan of Loch Gorin 
House, Bruichladdich, Islay, who has kindly presented the relics to the 
National Museum of Antiquities. 

REPORT ON THE BONES. By Professor Thom.\s H. Bryce. 

M.D.. F.R.S.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The skeleton from Ballinab^'^ is unfortunately very fragmentary, all 
the bones having suffered seriously from post-mortem decay. The trunk 
is represented by the axis vertebra and various small fi-agnients from 
other parts of the vertebral column. The ribs are all absent. Thei-e 
are only one or two small pieces of the pelvis, and no portions of either 
clavicles or scapulae. The long bones of the limbs present have all lost 
their extremities and parts of their shafts; they are therefore not 
measurable with exactitude. The left femur, however, when compared 
with a series of complete bones, was found to correspond closely with 
one measuring 474 mm. This figure indicates a stature of about 5 feet 
7 inches. There is no special flattening of the femoral shafts below 
the trochanters, nor is there any lateral com{)ression of the tibite. 
Some fragments of metatarsal bones alone rej>resent the skeleton of 
hands and feet. One of the metatarsals still has its in-oximal articular 
surface intact. The epiphysis is fully united. 

The skull is represented by the vault, the base and face being 
absent. Even the vault is very defective, as most of the left side has 
* BrtVtifrer, Ancient Emigrants, pp. 121 anti 122. 
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been destroyed. The glabella is flat and the supraciliary ridges are 
slightly developed : the superior orbital ridges are thin. All these are 
features pointing to the skull having been that of a woman, but the 
frontal bone is so much inclined backwards that it would rather 
appear that we have to do with the skull of a man. The condition of 
the sutures indicates, however, that the individual was far advanced 
in life, and it is just possible that the backward inclination of the 
frontal bone is due to old age changes in the skull bones. 

No accurate measurements of the skull could be obtained save the 
maximum length. This is 194 mm., a figure which brings the specimen 
into the category of long skulls. From the characters of the vault 
there is no doubt that tlie transverse diameter was relatively small 
in relation to the maximum length, and that the skull, if whole, would 
have fallen into the dolicho-cranial class, or possibly into the lower 
range of the mesati-cranial category. 

The jaw fragment indicates a moderately stout mandible with a 
well-marked chin. It might just as well have been that of a woman 
as of a man. 

Three teeth have been preserved, a lower molar and two premolars. 
The crowns of the latter are worn quite flat, and the crown of the molar 
is worn down almost to the root. It is occupied by a large cavity 
possibly due to caries, an unusual feature in teeth of prehistoric times. 

These dental characters, of course, support the conclusion drawn 
frcnn the condition of the skull, that the individual was advanced 
in years. 
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A . 

CINERARY URNS AT MONKLAW, .TEDBURGH. By ARTHUR J. H. 
EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper of the Musefy. AVith 
A Report ox the Ixctxerated Contexts ry Professor J. C. BRASH. 

Two urns were found in a field 500 feet above sea-level on the farm of 
Monklaw. about two miles north of Jedburgh, and about 300 yards north- 
west of the house, when ploughing was going on during December last. 



Fi”-. 1. Cinerary I’rn foniul at Jlonklaw. Jedburjih. 

The urns lay ahout 36 feet apart and both had been inverted. Of one 
there remained only the base and a few wall fragments ; this must have 
been a very large vessel as the base measures 6J inches in diameter and 
1 inch in thickness. Of the other, which contained cremated hones, the 
greater part though badly damaged was recovered, and it has lieen found 
possible to reconstruct it in the Museum. This urn is of a reddish-hrown 
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colour and has an overhanging rim with a straight uj)right neck beneath. 
The wall portion i.s rather short, giving the urn a somewhat squat 
apijearance. The vessel (fig. 1) measures 9| inches in height, from 7| 
inches to 8^ inches in diameter at the mouth, inches at the neck, and 
4^ inches across the base. The lip, which is slightly concave and bevelled 
downwfirds in the interior, is decorated by a zigzag pattern, and the broad 
overhanging rim by a lattice design bordered at the top by four hori- 
zontal lines and at the bottom by two. The neck is ornamented with 
similar markings, but round the lower margin is a row of small loops, 
the cui’vature upwards. The whole of the decoration has been formed 
by the impression of a twi.sted cord, the lattice patterns and zigzags 
being doubled. 

The Marquess of Lothian has generously presented the urn to the 
National Museum, and we also have to thank Mr T. Wight, the farmer, 
for so carefully preserving what remained of the vessels and their 
contents. 

RKPORT 0.\ INCINERATED BONES FROM BRONZE AGE URN. 

.MONKLAW. JEDBCRGH. By Professor J. C. Brash. 

These remains, the incineration of which is incomplete, include 
more or less distorted but recognisable fragments of most portions of 
the skeleton : the bodies (centra) of thirteen thoracico-lnmbar vertebise 
are fairly complete. 

The vertebra* are small and the portions of limb bones rather 
slender: but there are no recognisable epij)hyses, nor any signs of 
recent epiphysial union at the upper ends of right humerus and right 
radius, the only parts complete enough for such an observation. A 
l)ortion of the sagittal (intei’parietal) suture is recognisable, and shows 
internal union well advanced. 

If asked for a diagnosis of sex, I would he inclined to suggest from 
certain minor indications on portions of the pelvic bones that the 
probability is female; but the most that one can say with any con- 
tidence is that these are the bones of a mature adult of slender buihl, 
probably below average stature. 
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YI. 

STONE CIRCLES: A NEW THEORY OF THE ERECTION OF THE 
MONOLITHS. By H. E. KILBRIDE-JONES, F.S.A.Scot. 

It is now apparent that our prehistoric ancestors could very well 
think for themselves, and were not merely a race of barbarians living 
under clouded skies. On the other hand, our ancestors were just as 
active in mind as ourselves. It is true that thej^ lived in small round 
huts when they might have built themselves palaces of stone or of 
hrick ; but that is no indication of mental inferiority. A people can 
he easily ridiculed when no tangible evidence remains regarding their 
powers of penetration and thought, their aesthetics, mental develop- 
ment, and religious ideals. Very often culture centres round religion; 
and religious ideals usually demand a certain initiative that might 
otherwise remain latent in the population. It often implies invention. 

Any primitive race of people can easily erect a circle of roiigh 
boulders— very little talent is required for that: but when we observe 
that the monoliths have been split off from the living rock by the 
hand of man, and thereafter shaped, however roughly, to a definite 
and predetermined form, that implies invention. It implies, too, that 
these people who were i-esponsible for shaping the monoliths were 
moving along a definite line of develoimient to an ideal, now termed 
civilisation; because it is only when ingenuity, both individual and 
collective, is encouraged to serve humanity that the modern state 
develops. It spells organised society, and imblic recognition of genius 
in the individual. ^ 

The theory about to be propounded is well known amongst modern 
engineers ; but it was unknown before that the same theorv also 
formed part of the equipment of the engineers who erected the Stone 
Circles in Scotland, and of those who erected Stonehenge in England. 
The modern engineer is careful to adopt the easiest method of raising 
a mass or a structure into position, as there is such a thing as over- 
head charges to be taken into consideration : the Bronze Age engineer 
was equally careful, although not. possibly, from a similar consideration. 

* Wliether stone circles were merely sepulchnil, a permauent memorial to a famous man, or 
t)laces of worship matter.s \ ery little for present eon.sulerations. It is unity of purpose which 
led to their ftradual derelopment. lIowe\er. it is quest ionahle whether the hio stone techni(iue 
he a mere .iccidental convenience or not (<•/. T. D. Keiidrick, The -Ir/f’. chap, iv.) On the 

other hand, it .seems to he the result, not of a spontaneity of conception, hut of a deliberate and 
preconceived ideal, following a definite line of development. 
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Confronted by an enormous mass of stone, it was his place to contrive 
to discover the easiest methods whereby it might be raised into posi- 
tion ; thereupon he either invented or developed the theory that is so 
well known to-day. I was fortunate in being present throughout the 
excavations undertaken by Professor Y. Gordon Childe at the Stone 
Circle at Old Keig ; and it was while I was watching the monolith Pm 
(fig. 1) being cleared of the earth that covered it, that its hitherto 
indeterminate shape suddenly conveyed a meaning the moment the 
base was fully exposed. The remaining monoliths displayed exactly 
the same characteristics. 



I- iy. 1. Olil Keig St<>nf Circle : Stone Pm. 
t.ViTou', indicate dressing.) 


Most authors have been attracted to the problem of the erection of 
monoliths. Fergusson,’ drawing a complete blank amidst a medley of 
useless data, dismisses the problem as "child's play." That, of course, 
is the most convenient method of attempting to solve any problem 
that is likely to prove too baffling. Peet dismisses the subject in one 
short sentence, without, however, even hinting at a method.- Later 
writers have been more thorough, and have attemi)ted to explain 
awav the problem in the crudest manner,^ due to a belief in a supposed 
absence of intelligence on the part of prehistoric man, who has been 
credited with employing the most difficult and cumbersome methods 
to achieve his ends. In all cases these conclusions are the result of 
inattention to the form of the monolith, a matter which should be 
carefully studied prior to the form of the crater in which it has been placed. 

‘ J. Fprgussnii. Rinie Stone Mtnunnenfs, p. !)5. 

- T. p]. Pppl, Umifjh Stone yfononient.'^nml ttipir linilRers. j). 

^ Their thpories will he rpfernMl to hiter, nnrl»*r tli«* siihlieadiii^ ■’ Stoiiphen^e." 
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In regard to the monolith itself, the ideal form and mode of erection 
were probably due to insular ingenuity, and owed nothing to foreign 
influence.^ Moreover, it shows that the Bronze Age peoples of these 
islands were as well acquainted with scientific engineering principles 
as were the Ancient Egyptians. 

Observatioxs and Measurement-s on the Monoliths 

AT Old Keig. 

Stone Pe,- East Flunkiiu] Stone . — This monolith is the tallest of the 
three examples chosen for the present paper; and it is the only stone 
remaining undisturbed in its originiil position (figs. No. 2 and No. 4. 1). 
It is an imposing monolith, standing 5 feet 11 inches above the turf 
level, and in extreme length from base to aj^ex 9 feet. The maximum 
breadth is 4 feet 9 inches, and the thicknesses are as follows (reading 
from the base to the apex) ; — 

On curve (E. side). On straight (W. side). 


At 1 foot 

. 12’, inches 

13 inches 

2 feet 

12i „ ... 

12( 

3 ,. . . 

13 .. ... 

19 

4 .. . . 

Ill 

2(t’, 

5 , , 

Ill .. . . . 

20’ 

6 .. . . 

121 

21 

7 ., . . 

131 

23 

S .. . . 

14 .. ... 

20’, 

.. . . 

1.7 .. ... 

20 

The greatest mass is. 

therefore, concentrated imm 

ediately above the 

pointed base. The stone has been quarried, and 

is comparatively 

smooth on both faces. 

Its evenness is at once apparent from the 

above figures. The form 

of the stone is not accidental: it has been 


carefully split to the required shape. The straight (west) side of the 
monolith would appear to have been trimmed by being roughly ham- 
mered, perhaps with a stone maul.® The curved side has been ti'eated 
in the same manner. As far as it was possible to ascertain, the com- 
paratively straight base seems to be the result of a single fracture. 

^ There seenis to he little justitication for assuiiiiiif^ that the ; 4 Teat stone inonuiiients of the 
West were the result of a developed ‘’Colonial" style (see Peake and Pleure, 'the of the Sea, 

p. ; still less that the idea of the cirele of stones was ilerived from chambered round barrow s in 
Scandinavia ( ibid., p. US). Since stone circles are nmre numerous in these islands than elsew here 
in Europe (V. Gordon Childe. The Daxrn of European Cirilisation. p. 21)7), and since they are 
younger than most other meu’alithic monuments, it is probable that the Scottish, and perhaps 
the En^Tish. circles were an insular development. This theory has been dealt with l>y J. Graham 
Callander, Arcfutologia, vol. Ixxvii. pp. 

- The notations used here correspond with those on the plan (to be publi.she<l subsequently) 
prepared by P^rofe.ssor Childe. 

^ Stone mauls were used e.xtensively to trim the trilithons at Stonehen^^e. Here the surhices 
■were dressed with rounded hammer stones of sarsen (see Frank Stevens, Stonehenge To-day and 
Yesterday, pp. and d9). 
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The monolith has been maintained in its present position by three 
small blocks: and other stones were carefully rammed in around all 
sides of the base. The form and size of the cutting made into the 
virgin soil to receive the stone is worthy of note (see fig. 4, 1). Also, 
the three packing blocks just referred to are resting immediately upon 
the virgin soil, thus guarding against any risk of subsidence. 



Ji. 01(1 Keiji Stone Circle: Eu.st Flunking Stone Pe. 


St(>)ie Pm . — Although not so large as the above monolith, this stone 
is the finest example of the three (figs. No. 1 and No. 4, .‘5). It was 
found completely buried just without the outer limit of the bank. Its 
total length is 7 feet 7 inches, and maximum breadth 3 feet Si inches. 
The feature most worthy of note is its extraordinarily well-defined 
outline and form. More care than is usual has been expended on 
trimming it. It is of fairly even thickness, with the greater mass 
concentrated on the base, and on the straight side immediately above the 
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pointed base, as before. The four sides of the stone are comparatiTely 
straight, and its surface even : hut the most remarkable feature is the 
careful tooling along the hase (fig. 1). positive proof that the peculiar 
shape of the base was intentional, the result of a preconceived idea and 
plan, and not merely accidental.^ The stone is a very regular trapezium. 
Its thicknesses are as follows (reading from base to apex) : — 


At 1 foot 

2 feet 

3 .. 

4 .. 


On curve, 
yt inches 


On straight. 
7i inches 
81 
O'. 

8 ’ 

8 

8V 


.SYo/ic P.v . — This stone is. perhaps, the rudest of the three, yet it 
bears all the characteristics of the other two. It had been used as the 




Fi<^. 3. OUl Keig Stone Circle: Stone Px, 
1 Arrows indicate dressing.) 


foundation of a dyke, and is undamaged. It is very irregular in shape, 
but, as seen from figs. No. 3 and No. 4. 2. it has been very ronghlv 
hammered into the standard form, and there is little difficulty in per- 
ceiving where the stone has been knocked away by the character of 
the irregular edges. The total length of the monolith is 8 feet 6 inches, 

' Tins tooUiiK seems tohave been acconiiilislied with a metal tool. This was pvoliahly of bronze, 
although comier might have been used. The use of eoiiper is not so improbable a.s a first considera- 
tion might seem to suggest, since the Egyptians of the Xew Kingdom had nothing better, or more 
durable, than chi.sel.s of copper (r/. Somers Clarke and E{. Engelbach. Eiji/ptiaii Mfisoiiry. 

rig. 21131 When an alloy such as tin is present, eopi)er can be brought to a temtier not far .short ot 
mild steel {ibid., i). ia). ^Moreover, chisels were not unknown in Scotland during the Bronze A<'e 
as the examples in the National iluseum of Antiquities cle.irly demonstrate. The stones were 
probably trimmed at the quarry-face. 
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and the maximum breadth 3 feet 7 inches. Its thicknesses are as 
follows (reading from apex to base): — 





On curve. 


On straight. 

At 1 foot 



13 inches 


11 inches 

3 feet 



14 


10 

3 .. 



lU 


9) 

4 .. 



104 .. 


11 

.3 .. 



9', 


12 

0 ., 



10) 


. 14] .. 




10 


12) 

8 



10) 


12 


We thus observe that, although the monolith has been but roughly 
trimmed, the greater mass is still concentrated above the pointed base. 



4. Oiitiiiies of East Flaiikiii«r Stone Pe and Stones Px and Pm. 
<Ttie numerous packing -stones roninl Pe have been j»niittt*d.) 


The Theory a.s afrlied to the Erecthjx of the Moxoeiths. 

The prehistoric stone circles of Great Britain have been described 
as being formed of simple unhewn blocks of stone.* Mindful of the 
stones at Old Keig. that statement appears to he ([uite erroneous when 

^ J. FfJiru^snn. Ru/Ir Stonf Monninenfs. p. ± AlsoFF Herbert Stone. Tke ^^tones of ^tonehpnge. 
p. 3b Till* present p;iper jiroves tlie ^coieral idcM to be ill-foumled. 
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applied to stone circles collectively. Admittedly, there are circles 
composed of very rough stones; but many of the circles in Aberdeen, 
for example, show that a certain amount of care has been devoted to 
planning and shaping the monoliths, even to the extent of chiselling. 
The very evenness of some of the stones cannot be natural to them, 
and certain protuberances must, perforce, have been knocked off to 
give a rough uniformity of thickness, and this was probably accom- 
plished with a stone maul. However, it must be admitted that careful 
trimming, such as that displayed on the base of Stone Pm, is the 
exception rather than the rule ; but it does exist, as we have seen. In 



5. Castle Fraser Stone Circle: KeciiinUeiit Stone, with Flankers. 


the majority of circles the stones appear to have been roughly pounded 
into shape, although an exception here would seem to be the Stone 
Circle at Castle Fraser (fig. 5). The east flanking stone, in particular, 
is verv even and smooth, and its outlines almost straight ; and with the 
amount of care expended on its appearance it stands in marked contrast 
to the somewhat irregular monolith forming the west flanking stone. 

To the casual observer. perha]>s one of the most curious and 
remarkable features of many stone circles is the pointed appearance 
of the majority of the monoliths, where large stones have been utilised : 
and it is further noted that this apex is never immediately above the 
centre of the stone, but. instead, it is reminiscent of a right-angled triangle 
whose apex is in line with one of the vertical sides of the stone. This 
feature is particularly noticeable in the case of Stone Pm at Old Keig. and 
also in the case of the flanking stones at the circle at Castle Fraser. 
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Since this feature is noticeable in nearly every stone circle where large 
stones have been employed, it cannot have been merely accidental, and it 
must, therefore, possess some significance.^ Actuall}\ the object in so 
shaping the stone was a very real one. and is in accordance with certain 
engineering principles which will be touched upon later. Briefly, the 
whole scheme was originated to lessen the effort, or thrust, necessary 
for the erection of the monolith. 

The excavations at Old Keig revealed the interesting fact that this 
pointed apex was vertically above a similar point at the base, although 
the latter is not so pronounced, generally speaking.- It was discovered 
that, in all cases, the bases had been thus shaped. On a first con- 
sideration, this might seem to be an undesirable feature, detracting 
from the stability of the monolith, especially when stability plays such 
a large factor in the lasting qualities of the monument. Knowing that 
stability would not be sacrificed without some other really impoi'tant 
object in view, there was nothing left but to conclude that the peculiar 
shape of the base was intimately connected with the erection of the 
monolith, as indeed it was. The east flanking Stone Pe provided the 
solution. When the stone w'as fully exposed, the methods employed in 
its erection were at once obvious. 

The whole process of erection may be described by taking Stone Pm 
as the monolith to be raised, each step in the process being considered 
separatel3^ 

The various stages in the erection would be as follows : — 

(1) The monolith would be levered up on to its shorter side (fig. 7), 
termed previously in this paper "• the curve." 

Cl) An excavation would thereupon be made in the ground to receive 
the jjointed base, and of sufficient length and width to receive the stone 
comfortably.^ It is interesting to observe the shape of this excavation. 
From fig. 4. 1, we observe that it must have been triangular in section, 
since it was only at the end intended to receive the pointed base that 
any cutting had been made into the virgin soil. 

(.‘b After the completion of the excavation, the stone would be rolled 
into an upright position, using point C (fig. 1) as the fulcrum. To bring 
the stone to an upriglit i)osition, a thrust would he applied as near to 
the apex as possible, ami preferably at right angles to the line CD 

^ The Stone (,’irclcs at an»l at Steiiness possess stones \\ ith apices pointed in the 

manner (If'seriinMl. 

‘ The same feature was ohserved at t!ie Stone Cin le at Castle Fraser, Yhere two f.illen pillar 
Stone's di',play the same pointed apex anti base, after tlie manner tjf rho^e at (Jlfl Keiif, 

^ It is. of course, a dcd»atalde point as to whether the excavation wa.s ma<le at this sta^e or 
pi ior to the arrival of the stoiu-. The tornier course seems to he the more j>rohal*le. u'- this w on Id 
obviate any dam.iu’c to the side^ of the excavation due to the monolith o-ettino- out of control, or 
due to people trampling around whilst moving it into position. 
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to be most effective. This thrust is represented by the force P in 
fig. 7. 

This last step is the most important in the whole procedure. At the 
moment of applying the thrust we see, from Mr Regnauld's figures, 
that the force P required to raise the monolith is 1-575 tons (assuming 
the monolith to be of even thickness, and that its weight is 5 tons). 
As the stone rises into position, the thrust necessaiy decreases very 
rapidly, until, after an angle of 48 has been turned, the thrust becomes 
zero and the stone balances. This condition is due to the centre of 
gravity E having turned through an angle of 48% until it is vertically 
above the fulcrum C. Thereafter, during the time the stone is turned 
through the remaining 42'’, a restraining force will be required to prevent 
the stone from pitching forward. This restraining force would take 
the form of a rope, or ropes, fastened round the apex. 

(4) Having raised the stone to an upright position, it now became 
necessary to wedge it firmly to make it secure for all time. First, the 
monolith was levered up slightly, and an excavation made in the humus 
to receive a number of wedges. In the case of the east flanking pillar 
Pe, the wedges were three in number, and they rested upon the virgin 
soil, to assure a sound foundation for them. The stone was then allowed 
to fall gently back upon the wedges, and, if correctly placed, the mono- 
lith should balance perfectly. Small stones and earth would then be 
rammed in between the monolith and the sides of the excavation, and 
the stone would thereafter be definitely secure. 

During the process of raising the monolith, some means would be 
required to prevent it from pitching sideways. This may have been 
accomplished by driving a number of saplings vertically into the ground 
alongside the excavation : thus a temporary wooden buttress would be 
formed, which would keep the monolith from falling over whilst it 
was being made stable. ^ 

Had the monolith been a symmetrical one, and presuming it to have 
been raised from a horizontal position, instead of having been placed 
on its side as our present theory demands, the conditions and the thrust 
required to raise it would have l)een very different. Tlie centre of 
gravity would have been midway between the base and the top, and. 
at the moment of raising, a thrust equal to 2i tons would have been 
required. Moreover, it would have been necessary to apply a slowly 
decreasing thrust almost throughout an angle of 90% instead of a rapidly 

‘ This theory is fully coiisidere<l later in the present paper under the suhheading " Stone- 
henge." There was, however, no evidence to support this assumption at Old Keig : hut the 
saplings may never have been driven into the virgin soil, and thus no evidence of a post-hole 
would remain. 
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decreasing thrust through an angle of 48°, which is all our new theoi'v 
demands. Again, we see that, not only is there a saving of nearly 1 ton 
in the value of the thrust, utilising our method of erecting the stone, 
but the amount of work done is all but halved. The incongruity of 
asserting that the monoliths in stone circles were erected either from 
the interior, or exterior, of the circle is at once obvious. In any case, 
a cursory glance at the two flanking stones at the circle at Castle Fraser 
clearly demonstrates that they were never thus erected ; for we observe 
that the west pillar is situated slightly behind the recvimbent stone, 
whilst the east pillar is slightly in front of it. 

Having ascertained the manner in which the monoliths were really 
erected, we can now understand the reason for adopting this peculiar 
standardised form. With a base of the form of the monoliths at Old 
Keig, the fulcrum C is brought nearer to the centre of gravity E, thus 
lessening the angle through which the stone would have to turn before 
the force P became zero. This enables the mass of stone to the left of 
the perpendicular CH (fig. 7) to give a pull in a downward direction, 
thus considerably lessening the necessary tln-ust. Another important 
factor in lessening the angle through which the stone must turn is the 
placing of the pointed apex vertically above the poijit of the base; 
an arrangement which serves the pui’pose of bringing the centre of 
gravity nearer to the vertical, or straight, side of the monolith than 
would otherwise be the case were the apex placed centrally, or to the 
opposite side: in other words, the ultitnate result of this idea of form is 
to bring the centre of gravity vertically above the fulcrum C sooner than 
would otherwise be the case were the stone of any other shape. Then 
again, the straight side is always the thicker, lending added assistance 
in raising the monolith by bringing the centre of gravity still nearer to 
the vertical, or straight, side. This distribution of weight also x>i’ovides 
a better balance when the monolith is in position, bringing the greater 
mass u[)on the point of the base, and easing the weight upon the wedges. 
The widening and thickening towards the base helps to i)reserve a better 
balance by keeping the centre of gravity as low as possible. The east 
flanking stone at Old Keig may not entirely agree with the standard 
form in regard to the apex, but this may have been a natural fracture, 
and to have Fashioned the stone correctly would have materially lessened 
its height, rendering it unsuitable for such a position of imi)ortance. 


Tiik Theory as arpi.ied to Stoxeiiexoe. 

Perhaxis no stone circle has received more attention than Stone- 
henge. Much has been written: and while there is slight variation of 
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opinion, most authors are unanimous in their belief that the trilithons 
at Stonehenge were erected from a horizontal position.^ In the case of 
one trilithon that theory could be true enough: but some of the mono- 
liths have provided an unsolved problem in the past. 

William Giowland was the first to consider the problem seriously, 
and he it was who probably started the theory cited above; for he 
concluded positively that Stone No. 56 had been raised from the 
interior of the circle. - 

To anyone acquainted with the monoliths of the Aberdeen stone 



Fig. (5. Stonehenge*: Stones Nos. 7. 

(No. 1 after Gowland, ArvJneologia. vol. ”>8 ; No. 1 after Hu^^ ley. Andtuun'ies Jonrnul. vol. i.) 


circles, Stone No. 56 is perhaps the best example that could have been 
chosen. Professor Howland is careful to base his assumption on the 
absence of chalk rock on the N.-E. side, and on the inclined plane 
existing there. However, when we consider the shape of the base of 
this trilithon (fig. 6, 1). the solution becomes apparent at once, from 
our knowledge of the standardised form of the Scottish monoliths : 
for. not only does the base conform to the standard, but it rests 
against a wedge in the same manner as the east flanking Stojie Pe 

‘ The details of this popular theory are ffiven in succinct form in Frank Stevens. Stonehenge 
'Vo-ilay and Yesterday. A more elalionite account is yiven in E. Herliert Stone. The Stone.t of 
Stonehenge, cliap. vi. In regard to the latter, and probably both, the whole theory depends upon 
the monolith having a straight base, as witness Mr Stone's ill u.st rat ions, yet most of the trilit lions 
at Stonehenge possess pointed bases. 

- William (lowland. "Recent Excavations at .Stonehenge," Archaologia. vol. .".s. p, 
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at Old Keig. Undoubtedly, it was erected in the same manner. Pro- 
fessor Gowland is puzzled by the fact that the perpendicular face of 
the chalk had been cut away at the west corner (that next to the 
wedge). ^ This cutting probably was never intentional, but was caused 
either by the fulcrum slipping slightl}’ as the stone was being raised 
or during tbe process of inserting the wedge. 

Nothing could be more difficult than to raise the trilithon in the 
manner suggested by Professor Gowland. Had it been given a more 
or less regular, even base, upon which it could rest during the process 
of erection, there would be fewer objections to employing this crude 
and burdensome procedure : but. instead, with its present base, the 
stone would at once set up a rotary action, causing obvious difficulties 
and complications: and the energy required to prevent such an occur- 
rence could be more profitably employed in erecting the trilithon. 
Once more the Bronze Age engineer is imputed to have possessed a 
complete lack of common sense. 

In any case. Professor Gowland’s theory is definitely disproved as a 
result of Lt.-Col. Hawley's excavations round Stone No. 1.^ Col. Hawley 
is puzzled by the steepness of the crater, and is at a loss to know 
how the stone came to be erected. As he states, had the stone been 
tipped in according to Professor Gowland’s assumption, the whole 
crater might have been ruined. On the other hand, had the stone 
been erected in the manner of the monoliths at Old Keig. the solution 
is not only obvious, but all danger of damaging the crater is avoided. 
In this case the stone tapers on both sides to a blunt point — a feature 
that was also noted in connection with Stones 29 and 30. and Stones 6 and 7.® 
It is only b}’ tapering both sides to a point that damage is averted. 
Had the base taken the form of that of Stone uO. the point of the base 
woidd have struck the edge of the crater as the stone was brought 
into position, unless, of course, the crater had been materially length- 
ened. This idea might be tbought to imply a refinement upon the 
stones at Old Keig; but when the process of erection is again con- 
sidered, it will be seen at once that a certain amount of efficiencv has 
been sacrificed, and a greater thrust will be required to raise the 
monolith. 

Apart from the stones themselves. Stonehenge adds to our knowledge 
in another direction. Allusion has already been made^ to a supposition 
concerning a wall, or buttress, of saplings, placed along one side to 

^ A I'chfPidoijid. Y(»l, p. 

- " SecoinI Hepurt on the Kxcavations at Stonehenge,” A-nfiifuaries Join-nal. vgI. ii. p. 

^ Lieut. -Col. Hawley. •'Stonehen^re : Interim Report on the Exploration." AntiqnaripsJo^irndl. 
Yol. I., tilts. 3 and 4. 

^ See jiaii’e S9. 
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restrain the monolith from toppling over in that particular direction. 
At Stonehenge a curious phenomenon was noted by Col. Hawley : in 
the cases of Stones 7, 1, and 30, post-holes were observed, cut in the 
solid chalk, and flush with the broad face of the monoliths. Let us 
consider in detail the case of stone No. 7 (see fig. 6. 2). Here, it Avill be 
observed, are four post-holes, ostensibly placed in line, with another, 
much larger than the others, situated a short distance in from the 
others. Into the first four post-holes were inserted four saplings of 
goodly height, and these Avonld necessarily be supported from behind 
by means of struts, or their equivalents. These saplings would thus 
form a steady barrier sufficient to prevent the monolith from toppling 
over. The remaining post-hole must have taken the trunk of a small 
tree by its diameter, and seems to have served the purpose of a 
check. 

A glance at fig. 6, 2 shows that all the packing blocks resting 
undexmeath the monolith are to be found on the north side, indicating 
that the stone was ei-ected from that side. This agrees exactly xvith 
the position of the post-holes. After the stone had been raised in the 
manner of our theoiy, the resti'aining I’opes would be placed around 
the apex just as the centi’e of gravity was approaching the x-ertical : 
tlierexiftei’, when the centre of gravity had passed the vertical, a 
restraining foi’ce would be applied to the i-opes in a direction slightly 
towards the barrier of saplings, thus causing the stone to brush 
against them. If the restraining fox-ce was in line Avith the axis of 
the stoxie, there Avould be a texxdency for the monolith to topple over 
in both directioxis. Avith obvious daxiger to humaxx life. The bxittress of 
saplixigs Avould be useful for adjusting the stone to the correct positioxi ; 
for, Avhile the stone itself has support to keep it upright, it coxdd 
Avithoixt difficxdty be xxiOA^ed either to the left or right until it Avas at 
the correct distaixce froixi its ixeigbour to receiA e the liixtel : that positioxi 
attained, chalk, rubble, axxd stoixes AV'ould be i-ammed ixxto the ixiterspaces 
to firmly anchor the trilithon for all time. When this last operation 
Avas complete, it Avoxxld be xiecessax-y to cut the saplings off at ground 
lev'el, in order not to distxirb the iieAvly-x-axnmetl rubble. This Avoxdd 
explaixi the finding of decayed wood in the post-holes around Stones 1 
and 30. The reason for firing the avooxI in the post-holes by Stoxie No. 7 
is not obvious. 

We thus observe that our theory, as upheld by the monoliths of the 
stone circles of the north-east of Scotland, Avhen applied to the problem 
of Stonehenge, reveals much that is interesting. The huilders seemed, 
however, somewhat unfamilixxr Avith the nexv fox-in, a condition that 
can be understood Avhen it is i-enxenxbered that Stonehenge antexlates 
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the stone circles of the north-east of Scotland bj* several centuries,* 
during which period the new form had time to become standardised. 
An absence of standardisation is seen in the variety of bases. Stone 
No. .56 is. perhaps, the sole attempt at the ideal, the remainder appear 
to he experimental. Apart from mere form, however, it is interesting 
to observe the efforts of a people to attain an ideal : and it needs hut 
an ideal to encourage invention. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his thanks to Professor 
Y. Gordon Childe for permission to make use of the data concerning 
the measurements of the monoliths at Old Keig, and of the photographs, 
figs. 1. 2, and .3 ; and to the Society of Antiquaries of London for 
permission to reproduce the drawings of fig. 6. 


TflE THEORY EXPRESSED L\ MATHEMATICAL TERMS. 

By A. Reoxauld. B. Sc. (E ng.. Loud.). A.R.C.Sc.. 3I.I.E.E.* 

The stone is assumed to he of even thickness, and to weigh 5 tons. 
Considering the ground to be horizontal, and CH to he vertical, it will he 
found that the point U is 2' 8' above the giound, i.e. DG = 2' 8". The 

' Apart from entering into any controversy in regarfl to tlie dating of the recumlient stone type 
of stone circle, which lias of late lieen regarded as helonging to Iron .tge A times (V. Gordon Childe, 
■'Trial Excavations at the Old Keig Stone Circle,” I'roc. .Soc. Anf. Srof.. vol. Ixvii. ])p. ST-.ilh. 
iittention may be (Iran n to the fact that, at the period of the erection of the circles in the noith- 
e.ist of Scotland, cremation was the general practice, imast yielding burnt bones, and many urns 
of the cinerary tyjie. Of stone circles with a recumbent stone, the follon ing have yielded fragments 
of urns: .Seanhinny (F. R. Coles. "Report on .Stone Circles in Kincardine and Part of Aberdeen," 
Fi'oc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxiv. pp. 1:19-1)8, Xo. 18), Castle Fr.a.ser, Hatton of Ardnyne(F. R. Coles. 
"Report on the .Stone Circles of the North-East of Scotland. Inverurie District,” Proc. .s'oc. A /if. 
Scut., vol. XXXV. pp. 187-248. Nos. 4 and 21), and Candle Hill, Old Rayne (F. R. Coles, "Report on 
Stone Cii'cles in .-\berdeen, Inverurie. Eastern Pari.shes. and Insch Disti icts,” ibid., vol. xxxvi. pp. 
418 .TSl. No. 8:4). Thecircleat Burreldales, Kappla Wood, yielded a cinerary urn. possibly cordoned 
( F. R. Coles, ■■ Report on the .Stone Circles of the North-East of Scotland, Cl) icily in Auchteiless and 
Forgue.” Ffoc. Sue. Ant. Scut..\'t)\. xxxvii. p|). .82-142). Alore delinite evidence is forthcoming from 
the following circles: Tnack. Kintore, yielded thi-ee urns, one being of the overhanging rim tv pe, 
and another cordoned (see Anderson. Scott (Did in Finjan iimes. the Jirun:e and .Stotie Aym. p. lOI ) : 
(.'richie circle yielded two cineiary urns of late type ( p. lUti). An encrusted uin was found 
within a cii’cle at Glcnb.illoch, near Hlairgitwrie (Proc. ,Soc. .Inf. Scot., vol. xiv. p. 90); while a 
ci(cleat Tynrich. B.illinluig, yielded four large cinerary urns, "each of which was about 2 feet 
b igh ” ( .Vnderson. for. cit.. ]). 1 1'l). Fi’agments of cinerary urns w ere found in a circle at Kingcausie 
{ibid.. |i. li:4). .A large urn lull of luirnt bones was found on the farm of Newton of Alr.ntblaii y. 
during the process of demolishing a stone circle iibid.. p. 11.7). Dr Cyril Fo.x believes this urn to 
be an intermediate torm betweet) the enhirged foo(l-\ e.ssel and the encrusted urn (C. Fox, ".An 
Encrusted I'rn of the Bronze .\ge from Wales; with Notes on the Origin and Distribution of the 
Type.” .intii/narie.-. .lour not. vol. vii. p. 11.')). Ftnally, ;in excMvation .It the stone circle at Balbimie 
House, near Alarkinch. Fife, produced a number of broken urns of the cinerar^v tyi)e (.Anderso)) 
toe. cit.. p. llti). We tiuis see th.it the period to which the .stone circles in the east of Hcotlanii 
belonn is the kite Bronze Age. On the other hand, Stonehenge dates from the early Bronze .Age 
(R .S. New-all. " .Stonehenge.” .4 nfiVyii/fy, vol. Hi. pp. 7-7-88). 

- By courtesy of .Vlexander Russell. Esip, AI..\.. D.Bc.. LE.D., F.R..S., il.I.E.I-k, Principal of 
b'.u'.id.iy House Electi'ical Engineering College. I.ondon. 
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magnitude of the thrust at D depends upon whether it is exerted in a 
direction perpendicular to CD, and it is questionable if human effort 
could be so exerted at a height of only 2' 8" from the ground. 

Assuming, however, that the force P acts perpendicular to CD, 
taking moments about the point of contact with the ground, we get 

PxCD = W CF or P=.y ^ 



From the diagram (fig. 7) CF = 2'Ly'. and CD = fi'9\ so that putting 
\V = r)tons, we have 

P = = 1 -575 tons. 

Thus, the thrust required to i-aise the stone about the point C is 
1'575 tons. (N.B. — If P is not perpendicukar to CD but at an angle 4 > 


P 

to the perpendicular, the thrust will be increased to .) 

cos 

As the stone pivots about C the angle 6 increases, as also does the 
angle a, but still assuming that the thrust is exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to CD we get 


PxCD = WxCF or 


P = 


AV X CF 
CD ’ 


and since AA^ and CD are constant, we have PaCF. 
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But -=^ = cos (^ + 8^), so that OF' a cos (6 ^ 36) or Pacos f6 + 86), and when 
CE 

(6 + 56)=90°, P = 0. 

From the diagram 

6 = cos“i = -74, or 6 = 42’. 

Thus, taking 

p ^ WxCE^cos(6 + ^) ^ 5 X 2'^r ^ 

i.e. P = 2T3 cos (6 + 86), we get the values given in the following table: — 

when 6 = 42, P = 213 cos 42’ = 2'13 x •74 = 1‘575 tons. 

6 + 86 = 50’, P = 2T3 cos 50“ = 2‘13 x ‘04 = 1‘36 tons. 

6 + 86 = 00“. P = 2-13 cos 60“ = 2T3x -50 = 1-00 tons. 

6 + 86 = 70', P = 2‘13 cos 70 = 2'13 x '34 = 0 725 ton. 

6 + 86 = 80’, P = 2'13 cos 80 = 2'13 x ‘17 = 0'362 ton. 

6 + 86 = 90“. P = 2-13 cos 90“ = 2-13x0 =0 


2 ' 7 ^“ 

It may also be noted that a = sin ' ~ ='380 or a = 23’, and when CE is 

o y 


vertical, i.e. 6 + 86 = 90', 86 = 90“ -42“ = 48“, so that a + 8a = 23° + 48’ = 71’. The 
height of the point D above the ground will therefore be 0 9" sin 71“ = 
6-75 X -945 = 6-375', or 6' 4C'. Thus, the question again arises as to whether 
the thrust exerted by human etfort would be applied in a direction 
perpendicular to CD at this height above the ground, or even whether 
it would be applied at D at all, rather than at some point lower down, 
in which case the value of P given in the above table will again have 
to be increased. The thrust in any case will, hoAvever, be zero when 
the centre of gravity of the stone reaches the vertical line CH. 
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Monday. 12th February 1934. 

The Hon. LORD ST VIGEAXS, Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Raimondo N. de Pinto. 4 Sloan Street. Leith. 

Scott Gcnn, Tynedale Hjalroiiathie, Hexham. Nortlmmberland. 

Iain Rokertson Hieeeary, The Lodge, Edinbane. Isle of Skye. 

WiEEiAM Mactntyre. School House. C'roiiberrj'. Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

Dugald 3Iaclean, IM.A.. LL.B.. lo York Place. Edinburgh. 1. 

Alexander Grant M‘Leod. 31. A., 10 Shankston Crescent. Cumnock. Ayrshire. 
Robert Spottiswoode Morpeth. Pli.C.. 3f.P.S.. 12 Darnhall Drive, Craigie. 
Pei'th. 

Robert G. Tclloch. c o 3Irs Ross. 8 Darnell Road. I,eith, Edinburgh. .1. 

The following Donations to the 3Iuseuiu were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By The Nicolson Institcte, Stornoway. 

Circular Belt ilount of Bronze, measuring 2^ inches in diameter. In 
the centre is a projecting boss with a cavity inch in diameter, now 
empty, but originally containing a setting, possibly of amber; the sides 
of the boss ai-e encircled by a herring-lione pattern, bordered on each 
edge by a plain narrow moulding. Surrounding this is a plaited pattern 
of three cords divided into two strands by an engraved line, with a 
beaded border outside. Round the outside is a raised border decorated 
with a beaded ring between two plain mouldings. The back is concaA’e, 
and near the edge is a ri^'et in position, and a rivet-hole on the 
opposite side, for fixing the thin strap of bronze through which the 
belt would pass. This strap, inch in Avidth at the centre, is broken 
across the middle and its recurved ends show twm imperfect i-ivet- 
holes. Found near 3'altos, Uig. Lewis, in 191.5. along with Viking 
brooches and other objects. (See Proceeilin</tt. vol. 1. p. 181.) 

(2) By Rev. A. A. 3Iilne. F.S.A.Scot. 

Communion Token of Free Church. 3Ianning River. Australia, 1933. 

(3) By Angl's 3IcLachlan, Loch Gorm House. Bruichladdich, Islay. 
Relics from a Viking GraA'e at Ballinaby, Islay. Argyll, consisting of 

VOL. LXA III. 7 
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a Sword, an Axe, a Boss of Shield, remains of a Knife or Sickle, of 
Iron, and a Belt Buckle and a Free Ring-headed Pin, of Bronze. (See 
previous communication by A. J. H. Edwards. F.S.A.Scot.) 

(4) By Miss Ci.EGHORN, Inveresk, North Berwick. 

Clothes Beetle, measuring 15 inches in length, and Jam Ladle, 
measuring 13,^ inches in length, of Wood, from North Berwick. 

(5) By H. CooKSOX, Renton House. Grantshouse, Berwickshire. 
Two polished, circular Discs of dark brown Stone, measuring 31 inches 

and inches in diameter, and | inch and inch in thickness ; Whorl of 
red sandstone, imperfect, measuring 1};;- inch in diameter. Found near 
the quarry on Trapraiu Law. 

(6) By Douglas McCall, 68 Comely Bank Avenue, Edinburgh. 

Six Stone Axes, measuring 2| inches, 2| inches, 2§ inches, 2j\ inches, 

2| inches, and 1^ inch in length, and an Object of Stone, of octagonal 
section, imperfect, found on the surface after heavy rains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bebianiha. Gold Coast Colony. West Africa. 

(7) By John Readmax, Motor Agent, Earlston, Berwickshire. 
Seven objects of Hint, including a Scraper, measuring If inch by 

liV inch, a Flake, one end trimmed obliquely, measuring Ig inch in 
length, four fine Flakes, of which two are notched, and a triangular 
Worked Flint, from Craigsfordmains, Earlston, Berwickshire. 

(8) By F. Raxkex, 14 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Hinged Iron Collar, from Perthshire. 

(9) By Jajies K. Yorstox, Jr., Hullion. Rousay, Orkney. 

Barbed Arrow-head of yellow Flint, measuring inch by inch; 

Scraper of brown Flint, measuring 1^ inch by Ij inch, and Whorl of 
Shale or Jet, measuring 1 inch in diameter, found bj- the donor near 
the Knowe of Lairo, Hullion. Rousay. Orkney. 

(10) By H.M. Offu E of Works. 

Plaster Cast of a Sculptured Panel of stone once in Kinkell Kirk, 
Aberdeenshire, showing the Crucifixion, the Virgin Mary to the right 
of the shaft of the Cross, and an angel kneeling before a chalice from 
which issues the Divine Spirit to the left. On the cross arms are the 
initials LN.R.I. In front of the base of the Cross, which is stepped, is 
an altar, on which is placed a chalice, with a book on a lectern to its 
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left. On the right side of the altar is the officiating priest, seated, and, 
to the left, four human heads representing people in stalls. On the 
altar frontal are the initials A.G., for Alexander Galloway, who was 
Rector of Kinkell, in Lombardic letters. These initials are repeated at 
the toil of the panel. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors ; — 

(1) By H.M. Government. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. ii., a.d. 1129-1135. 
London, 1933. 

(2) Anonymous. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1817-1819. London, 193ik 

(3) By Sir George Macdonald. K.C.B., LL.D.. D.Litt.. F.B.A.. 

President. 

Materialien zur Rdmisch-Germanischen Keramik herausgegeben von 
der Romisch-Gennanischen Kominission des Deutschen Archaologischen 
Instituts. Frankfurt A.M. Heft 6. August Oxe. Fruhgallische Relief- 
gefasse vom Rhein. Frankfurt A.M., 1934. 

(4) By The Curator, Russell-Cotes Art Gallerj' and Museum, 

Bournemouth. 

Bulletin. Yol. xii.. No. 4. December 1933. 

(5) By the Marquis Moritatsu Ho.soIvAWA. President of the Ftir 

Eastern Archseological Society. 

Nan-Shan-Li. Brick-Tombs of the Han Dynasty at the foot of Mt. 
Lao-t'ieh. near Port Arthur, South Manchuria. Archa?ologia Orientalis. 
Yol. iii. Tokyo and Kyoto, 19.33. 

(15) By Maurice P. Dunlap, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Leardo Map of the World, 1452 or 14.53. In the Collections of 
the American Geographical Society. By John Kirkland Wright, Ph.D. 
New York, 1928. 

(7) By Dr Sophus Muller, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 
Jernalderens Kunst i Danmark. Copenhagen, 19.33. 
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(8) By J. Graham Callander, LL.D., Director of the National 

Museum. 

Los C'eltas v el pais Yasco. Bv Pedro Bosch Gimpera. San Sebastian, 
1933. 

Los Celtas en Portugal y sus Caminos. Dr Pedro Bosch Gimpera. 
Portugal, 1933. 

(9) By The Director. 

Bulletin of the Museum, Yalletta, Malta. Yol. i.. No. 4. Yalletta. 
1933. 

The following Communications were read: — 


I. 

LOCH LOMONDSIDE FONTS AND FFFIGV. 

Bv A. 1). LACAILLE. F.S.A.S( ()T. 

Two examples of mediieval sculpture are described in the first 
section of these notes which relate to Luss parish. Dumbartonshire. 
They are a baptismal font and an efligial monument in remarkably 
good condition considering their history. Both were accidentally brought 
to light at the same time during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century when road improvements were being effected near Bandry. 
about a mile and a half south of Luss village. The operation.'-, 
nece.-'sitating the j)artial or total demolition of a large cairn, long 
known in the region as Ctirn or Sf J/uc/.-c.s'.sf^y'.s Cdirn. 

showed that whatever other purpose the tumulus might have served, 
it had at least been the hiding-place of two relics belonging to a 
medi;eval church. Deduction makes it seem probable that these anti- 
(piities. so fortuitously ex[>osed and fortunately preserved, came from 
the pre-Reformation kirk of Luss. 

\Ve learn fi-om the Xcir Sfiifisfiral ArcoiDit. vol. viii., footnote, 
p. Uil. that the effigy, referred to in the parish rei)ort as “a statue of 
St Mackessog," must have long been exposed after discovery, for it is 
stated that it formei'ly stood at Bandry. If one may be permitted to 

^ Kesso”-. or Cf’ffsug t\\. F. Watson, Critic Phicr-)iames, pp. 277-8). ^vas one of the 

early ScottUh saints who luicl earned the eiideariiif^ prefix or nio l>efore hi.s name. Thus 
has been derived the a])pellatiun .s7 MackefySug l>y which he is perpetuated in many parts of 
Scotland. 
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judge from the more weathered appearance of the font, the report 
that it was allowed to lie in the bed of a stream must be credited. 
Howbeit, eventually effigy and font were removed to the ruined chapel 
and mausoleum of the Colquhoun family at Rossdhu. where for manj" 
years they remained together in the roofless structure. In their 
situation at the east end of the building they were drawn for Wm. 
Fraser’s work The Chiefs of Colquhoun. hut the plate facing p. 56, 
vol. ii., shows the not unusual artist's licence in the rendering. Later 
the effigy came to be housed inside Rossdhu. where I first saw it. and 
the font served as an accessory in the rose-garden. Two years ago 
the proprietor, Sir Iain Colquhoun, Bart., transferred the effigy to the 
pai’ish church, where it now reposes on a well-constructed base of solid 
masonry. It is hoped that the font will soon be placed under the 
same roof which now protects its partner in vicissitude. Thus both 
font and effigy will have returned to the site whence, it is believed, 
they were removed centuries ago. 

Since the late Mr Wm. Russell Walker. F.S.A.Scot.. published his 
careful compilation and descriptions of ancient Scottish fonts and 
stone basins supposed to have been used as fonts ’ (but which cannot 
all be considered as baptismal vessels), little has appeared in our 
Proceedings on the subject of such ecclesiastical appurtenances to sup- 
plement the list made by this observant antiquary. The Luss example, 
therefore, is an addition to the record prepared for the important 
communication made so far hack as 1887. 

Closely examined in the autumn of 1982 and the summer of 1933. 
the font preserved at Rossdhu proves to have been hewn from a 
quadrate block of hard grey sandstone (fig. 1). It is 1 foot 8 inches in 
height, and at the top it measures 2 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 1 inch. 
Narrowing very gradually and evenly downward it retains its square 
section, and at the base its dimensions are 2 feet by 2 feet. For 3 
inches on all the vertical edges a sort of ogee moulding relieves what 
otherwise would be a squat and plain appearance. Each face. 19 inches 
wide at its upper part, has been ornamented with narrow and fairly 
deep grooves cut parallel to the horizontal and vertical edges, but 
weathering and injury have been responsible t\)r the ablation of much 
of these sculpturings. Portions of grooves running j>arallel to the 
edges of the horizontal surface show that the toji has been treated 
ornamentally in the same simple manner as the four faces. 

Measuring 19 inches in diameter the receptacle for the baptismal 
w’ater is practically cylindrical for the whole depth of 12j inches. 
The font is provided with a drain-hole If inch in diameter at the 
‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxi. pj). 846—148. 
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bottom of the basin, but widening like a funnel through the thickness 
of the stone to a width of 5 inches at the orifice. 

When the font was cleared of all adhering plant growth it was 
found that pieces of the iron fastenings for holding doAvn the lid and 
padlocking the vessel according to rule remained firmly fixed in no 


A 



B 

SECTION A-B 



Fifr. 1. Font at KossiUiu. 


less tluin five of the six holes bored for their reception.* These metal 
fittings were disposed so that each alternate corner held either a jtair 
of studs set 1 inch apart or but one single and hirger jtiece of iron. 
Wlnit now appear to be fragments of a pair of studs may be 

* The rule (leereed tliat the font sliouhl he protected hy .some form of cover. Should 
the font he placed either in a baptistery, whose gates were keiit unlocked, or in a church 
without a seiiarate and proper hajitistery. then the lid must he secured liy means of a lock. 
— Ahhe Paul Ba.vart in TAt n rgi'i . ji]). 2.T4-.1. 

The prevention of unauthorisefl access to the hapti.sinal water kei>t in the font, either for fifty 
days or ten months according to whether it was consecrated on Tloly Saturday or on the Eve 
of Pentecost, has its origin in the fact that frecpiently the liquhi was .stolen for those magical 
lu’operties it was supposed to possess, f itie Francis Bond’s I-'o/tfs und Font Covers, p. 2^1. 
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remains of staples which passed through a wooden lid. and the single 
stud one of two pins, bolts or eves, holding a bar across the covering. 

Nothing exists upon the nether surface which might afPord a clue 
to the type of base upon which the font was set. 

All the corners of the font have been injured, but more particularly 
the upper ones. The regularity of the breaks would i>oint, I think, not 
to any wilful damage, hut to the manner in which the vessel was 
moved when it was conveyed to its place of concealment, or on its 
journey later to Rossdhu. This opinion is supported by the state of 
preservation of the effigy, which seems to have suffered by accident 
only. That the font and effigy should have been taken so far to 
hiding and safety would argue that they were deposited complete in 
the cairn where they were recovered ages hiter. It would appear that 
the great weight of the font was such that the easiest way to move it 
was by pushing it over on its corners as do porters and carmen with 
bulky cases. 

One cannot determine with assurance to what period this font be- 
longs as its characteristics are conflicting. The weathered appearance 
gives it a suggestion of archaism, and to a certain extent the simplicity 
of ornamentation would point to antiquity. On the other hand, the 
shallow mouldings indicate late rather than early metli.'eval sculpture. 
Several Scottish tetragonal ecclesiastical stone vessels, including baptismal 
fonts, have been illustrated and described by Mr Russell Walker, who 
is inclined to regard them as early.' 

Unfortunately when the effigy was removed to the parish church no 
photograph was taken, and its present situation between the last row 
of pews and the eastern wall under the memorial window, together 
with inadequate lighting, made it a most difficult task to obtain full-length 
views of the monument from above. Mr James Devine, Glasgow, was 
able, by placing a pair of steps on the narrow window-sill behind the 
effigy to take two photographs from which one composite view in 
plan was made. This and the side view show the principal features 
of sculpture and the details of the prelatic vestments in which the 
human figure is imaged (figs. 2 and 3). 

The effigy of grey sandstone, representing a bishop, mitred, vested, and 
shod for the celebration of pontifical high mass, is a full-length figure. 
TTie monument measures ti feet 10 j inches from the slightly damaged 
tip of the mitre to the base of the footrest. Save for the missing 
extremity of the mitre and the mutilated fingers of each hand the 
monument is practically in the same condition as when it was finished 
by the sculptor. Whatever cleansing it underwent when taken from 
’ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxi. p. SIR ft. 
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the precincts of the ruined chapel at Rossdhn to the shelter of the 
house, or when the .statue was presented to Luss Kirk, has effected 
such a restoration that the stone figure almost appears to be freshly 
hewn. 

The body of the effigy lies on a slab 3^ inches thick, bevelled for 14 
inch along its full length on both sides, and the head reposes on a 
jilain rectangular pillow 18| inches by 12| inches by 34 inches, also 
chamfered. The feet rest upon a block 184 inches wide and 104 inches 
high, the corners neatly angled off for 5 inches. These parts, apparently 
additional to the sculpturing of the prelate, are. nevertheless, integral 
with the whole monument which is carved out of a single block of 
stone. The plain finish of the pillow and footrest is not a common 
feature of episcopal effigies; it seems to be more usual to find the 



Fi).'. 2. EtH;'v iu Lns'i Kii-k. 

pillow elaborated or ])rovided with tassels at the corners, while the 
footro-'t frequently takes the form of one or more animals symbolic 
of some virtue. Such particularities, nevertheless, are not sure guides 
to period, as exain[)les of simplicity or elaboration of sculpture occur 
irrespectively.^ Mr Fred. 11. Crossley, F.S.A.. suggests that quality of 
stone influenced sculptors.- and, no doubt, locally obtaining ideas or 
the memorialist's own were expressed in these modifications. 

The head, like the rest, is extremely well executed, and the ascetic 
face wears an austere expression. This effect is enhanced by the 
conventionalised manner in u hich the mouth is represented bv a mere 
slit, but with slightly protruding although narrow lower lip. The thin 
and straight nose is delicately chiselled and seems to be an added 
feature, having been cemented in place at the bridge, but in appearance 

‘ ('r. Ent;iMi cxaiiiiik-s, Fred. II. Cro.ssli-y. F..S.A., Kayltsh (’hn rch Monn nu-tits {'Saw Is.sue), 
Section iii., p. 177 ff. 

A trefstiiue eftioy of u mitred abbot at norchester. Oxon, circa 13(Ho:iO, very clo.sely re- 
seinliles the Lus^ luoiuimeiit-. as regards these plain features. — IhirL. tig., p. IS'J. 

- Ibid., pp. 177-9. 
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it does not differ from the surrounding stone. A moustache is repre- 
sented by two loops carved in relief, each loop coming far down upon 
the cheek from the nostril. The swelling extending from below each 
well-carved ear and round the chin may be regarded as a rendering 
of whiskers and beard, although they want the waviness expressed in 
the cut-out sculpturings representing thick locks of hair protruding 
under the mitre and behind each ear. Our Fellow, Mr F. C. Eeles, 
considers that the manner in which are shown the beard, moustache, 
and hair, points to work not long posterior to the thirteenth century.' 

The mitre is an example of the bishop's distinctive headgear at 
what is probably the most pleasing stage in its development, namely, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, or about a hundred 
years before the vertical sides of the cap had given place generally to 



Fi^. 3. Kttiji'y in Luvs Kirk. 


the diagonal shape and gradual increase in height. Very evidently it 
was intended to portray the p/ ec/oias rather than the simjiler cnibirjidfred 
or tjolden mitre.- In this case the ornament consists of the usual circular 
band or circnhis. comprising a raised strip round the rim. The mitre is 
further ornamented with the central vertical strij), or tltnlus. together 
with braiding along the sides of the cap and horns; thus, slightly 
sunken compartments are left on either side of the upright strip. The 
decorative braiding hears what is intended to he a series of plain but 
large gems or metal plaques of lozenge or oblong shape. In each of 
these lateral depressions is a large boss rei)resenting a stone c/) vidyochou. 
The mitre is dev oid of the two lappets which are customary appendages 
of a j)relate’s head-dress. This instance of absence of lappets is by 
no means uni(i[ue. although the deficiency is not common. Recently. 

' Letter to the author, dated INIinelie.id. 23rd Xoveiiiher UKKt. 

- One may reasonably di.seount the .alternative tliat an aliliot is imrtrayed here, as only hv 
■special indult could this ilipnitary tie permitted to wear the iireciuits as well as the si»iple 
and gulden mitres. Cude.c. c. 31it-27. Apjiarently such concession would be granted only to 
principal abbots of a monastic order. 
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however, my attention has been drawn to a few English and Continental 
medijeval and even later examples. 

The greater vestments repi'esented are the amice, alb, dalmatic, and 
chasuble, but the short tunic or tunicle, visible sometimes on effigial 
monuments of bishops and abbots, does not show here. Over the 
dalmatic is worn a long, graceful chasuble whose general character 
and fulness point to fourteenth century style. It will be noticed that 
the amice as sculptured does not differ from habitual mediaeval usage 
in that it is worn loosely round the neck.^ While ecclesiastical vest- 
ments have not materially changed through the ages, it may j'et be 
observed that the loose piece of amice hanging in front is one more 
indication of the same period. The alb, partly covered by the chasuble 
and dalmatic, falls down to the ankles. It is ornamented with a raised 
rectangular patch iiear the foot, the whole thus I’epresenting the long 
apparelled eccdesiastical robe worn over the cassock, and it is very 
distinctly of the type universally worn in the British Isles before the 
Reformation by clerics vested for the more solemn offices. Although 
a recumbent monument is concerned, in accordance with medieeval 
practice the vestments are represented in folds such as would occur 
were the ecclesiastic standing. This characteristic is most apparent 
in the case of the chasuble which falls in seven folds on the body. 

By the arrangement of its ends, the mass stole shows how it is 
worn by mitred dignitfirles. namely, not crossed over the body as in 
the case of simple priests when the splays would hang more to the 
sides. Its ends widen slightly from below the hem of the dalmatic 
towards their extremity near the feet and well beyond the middle of 
the apparel ornamenting the alb. Tlie mani])le over the left wrist is 
narrower and much longer than the modern one. 

The fingers of the ungloved hands have been broken, but the in- 
juries they have sustained ai'e not so extensive ns to make their pose 
indeterminate. No ring appears on any of the fingers of the right hand, 
either on those clenched or on those raised in the characteristic attitude 
of giving the episcopal blessing. One can .see that the clasping fingers 

‘ In his The Chnrch of Our Fothers (Xew Ivlitioii. Loudon, lyO,")), vol. i. p. 3S;i, Dr Dankd 
Rock, reffi-rino at length to the amice of the Jliddle Ap:es, slates tliat, as a result of Ids 
examination of media-val monuments imapin;^ ecclesiastics in their sacred vestments, he has 
always found the amice to he shown as worn very loosely round the throat. 

He knew a few exceijtions, hut these were Italian and only one Enplish, and this of the 
Marian jieriod. stronply' inllnenced no doiiht hy Rome. pp. 3S1-2. 

The amice represented in the Luss monument, although -n ider and looser, is of the type 
still worn hy the secular clerpy of the Roman Church. In the case of the relipious orders the 
amice forms part of the alh. and at certain times dnrinp the office it is drawn over the head. 
E'ormerly* it was quite usual for the secular clerpy also to wear the coinhined alb and amice. 
A presentaiay survival of this is recopnisable in the fact that the officiating priest, when vestinp, 
first puts the amice on his head while repeating the appropriate prayer. 
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of the left hand wei-e meant to hold a crozier; but this staff, an adjunct 
of metal or wood and detachable from the effigy, has disappeared. 
What elaborations of form were taken by the long handle cannot now 
be conjectured, but there may have existed some emblem in addition to 
the crozier, because from the maniple downward to beyond the knee 
the stone has been worked to a perfectly straight and smooth surface, 
cutting away the folds of the vestments on the left side. Such prepara- 
tion would scarcely seem necessary for the accommodation of a simple 
shaft. 1 

The prelatic shoes are perfectly plain and take the typical form of 
slippers decreed for dignitaries of the Church having the right to wear 
pontifical vestments. 

In a former paper to this Society I referred to the associations of 
St Kessog with Luss,- and this early missionary has been mentioned 
in a number of works. It will not be necessary, therefore, to make 
more than a short recapitulation of Ke.ssog's connection with the 
district to establish a basis for the hypothesis that the effigy of the 
bishop is a conventionalised representation of the local saint, whose 
cnUus, although centred at Luss, was widespread in Scotland until the 
Reformation. 

In the cult of martyrs, ever an outstanding feature in Christendom, 
the British Isles were not behind the Continental countries in the 
veneration paid to the memory and relics of those Avho had laid down 
their lives for the Faith. To cite a single example in point, one has 
but to consider the numerous dedications in honour of St Thomas of 
Canterbury, to whose shrine thousands of pilgrims flocked from all 
parts of the Christian world. It is not difficult then to understand 
how honoured must have been the remains believed to be those of 
St Kessog. possibly the first in Scotland to be held worthy of the 
mai’tyr's palm. 

Kessog, tradition says, was martyred at Bandry and buried in Luss 
church, and the place near the saint's retreats became an important 
resort of pilgrims in pre-Reformation times.® Luss parish abounds in 
place-names suggesting a connection with St Kessog, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are several ancient church sites. The outline map. prepared 

* Assuming that the inuiiument is a ooiiventionalise<l reprersentat imi of St Kessog. the iiatron 
of the parish, wlio was long venerated in Scotland not only as a martyr hut as a warri(»r 
saint, either the broad ])alm of martyrdom or perhaps even a sword may have been placed 
against tlie left side. The peculiar suggestion of associating a weapon with an ecclesiastic 
is put forward in view of my having lately noticed in the Rhineland ehigies of inediieval 
bisliups against whose sides rest a suonl. Tlie arm. liowever, is symbolic of tlie temporal 
power wielded in life by the decea.sed. 

- R/'or. Sor. AnL Scot., vol. Ixii. p. So if. 

^ Old Sfafisllrol Account, vol. xvii. pp. 264-5. 
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for this communication, shows the distribution of places related to the 
ecclesiology of the Loch Lomondside parishes (fig. 1). Doubtless many 
of the names go back to remote antiquity, but in the fourteenth 
century, or nearly 800 years after Kessog's death, we find positive 
reference to him by name. We learn that " when Malcolm, fifth Earl 
of Lennox, granted a charter to John of Luss (1292-1.333) of various 
rights and exemptions, he did this ‘for reverence and honour of our 
patron, the most holy man, the blessed Kessog,' " ^ This charter was 
confirmed by Robert I, in 1308,- and seven years later the same king 
went so far as to grant sanctuary within a circle, three miles in radius, 
round Luss church,® St Kessog in all cases being specifically^ named in 
the documents. Probably it was because of the importance it enjoyed 
as a devotional and ecclesiastical centre that in 1429 Bishop John 
Cameron raised Luss church to laink as one of the six prebendaries of 
the diocese of Glasgow, 

According to legend the cairn at Bandry was set up by pilgrims to 
mark the spot where St Kessog was martyred opposite Inchtavannach, 
his island retreat. It was then a singularly hap])y tlnnight. and 
practical too, which prompted the choice of such a place wherein to 
conceal the precious effigy of the tutelar of the i^arish and also the font. 

Esteem and the general regard in Scotland for St Kessog, the 
martyr, called for a monument worthy ofdiim. With this in view the 
statue was carved for the tomb and shrine cmitaining his reputed re- 
mains. but no sculptor could truly portray him as none had ever seen 
him. Recourse to coinentionalisation was therefoie necessary, for so 
in each age of mediieval art have been treated representations of 
celestial beings, the prophets and jjersoiiages of the Old Testament as 
well as the early martyrs and saints, of none of whom could anyone 
know the appearance. From this fa<'t too. anil the history of their 
lives and deaths, ;ire derived the conventional attributes of these 
different persons, the majority of whom were figured in stone and 
])icture as belonging to the pei-iod in which was living the executing 
artist. It follows then that the p.-itron of Luss parish, commemorated 
in the ancient .Scottish calend.ai-, lOth March, as a bishop, would be 
represented conventionally accordiTig to this prelatic dignity, and to 
honour him most he was imageil <-is vested for mass. Other considera- 

‘ T}u' C hirfs of Colqojinii.o . vol. ii. p. 

- John of is rofern'd to us "... dilecto t*t tideli JJucliuIario . . a title iiiilicatiHg 

th<it he was a t oiirt oftieial or pos'sibly the keeper of some relic. The full text relatini- to Luss 
is ([iioteil in Old StoOsf icnl Accoo.nf. vul. xvii. p. 265, from a cliarter dated 2Stli September 13bS. 

' "Sciati". nos (•oiifirnia''Se Deo et Beato Kessoj^o in perjietunni illani iibertatein qu,e dicitur 
gyrth. \ idL'licet, circa ecclesiain de Lnsse per speciuin trimn inilliaruin ex umni parte, t.'un ])er 
terrain quani per a([uani. . . .“ Original grunt. dute<i iMh .March Kilo, pre.sei Yed at Buchanan 
Castle. 
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tions apart, the dating of the monunient. it seems, must he deduced as 
much from the hahiliments as from the style and rendering of the 
stone effigy. 

Had the effigy been found near or in the cathedral church of the 
diocese — Glasgow — it might have been postulated that a bishop of the 
see had been figured in stone with the intention of placing an effigial 
monument on his tomb in his own cathedral, where he would be 
buried according to usage and his right. But it is advanced that the 
Luss monument can be none other than a representation, albeit 
conventionalised, of the parish patron imaged in the same manner as 
the tutelars of so many other churches, except that in this instance, 
where his tomb existed, there was occasion to portray him in recumbent 
attitude. Bare indeed were the churches which contained the tomb 
and shrine of the saint in whose honour they were dedicated. Few. 
therefore, could have other than a statue representing their patron, 
either in a niche or standing upon a pedestal. 

According to canon law and the Hituale it is to he understood that 
effigial monuments in honour of deceased persons might only he erected 
in a church when these persons had the right of sepulture within the 
building, and were actually entombed there. The decrees, although 
perhaps not so rigorously applied in the past, aimed to reserve church 
entombment for those who had been the spiritual and temporal leaders 
of the people.^ 

An engraving by Sandby allows one to A'isualise the pre-Beformation 
church of Luss as it was iu IToL or twenty years before it made 
room for a successor, in turn replaced in 1875 by the present building. 
While the background of mountains is fanciful, the style of the church 
is more definite. The print, for the sight of which I am indebted to the 
Bev. Alex. Slater Dunk)p, B.l).. formerly incumbent at Luss, figures 
the old kirk as a simple Gothic structure, possibly of the latter half of 
the thirteenth century.- This church enshrined the supposed remains 
of its tutelar, over whose tomb lay the effigy discussed in these notes. 
Considering the i)eriod to which the pre-Beformation church of Luss 
apparently belonged, the great dispjirity in j)oint of date between its 
erection and the remote time, to which the death of Kessog is assigned, 
makes it reasonable to conclude that earlier ecclesiastical buildings 
stood on the site. 

^ Lit^i rgi<t . ]>. 257. 

- Tlie eiirllBSt lUIusion to the church of Luss is iu a charter of conhrination by ^Mahloven. 
third E irl of Leiitiox, ^^raiited about the uiidillc of the tliirteeiith century ibetweeii 1225 anti 
1270), coiiririiiiui: its patronage to M.ildoven, Dean of Lennox, and to his sou (iuleinore.- -( 
of (’ohiuhoun. \ol. il. j). 46. Win. Fraser lielieves the church to l>e of greater aiuitiuity. — Ihid. 
(Probaitly this autlior had in mind an earlier buihlin^ which stootl on the site.) 
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It may be that certain areliitectv»rfi J and artistic details reached 
Scotland later than when they were iji v'og^iie farther south, but as a 
whole style made simultaneous adviuic*e. Thus, from the general 
character of the effigy and details of th e vestments (and particularly 
the mitre, amice, and chasuble), the QLoaiinient would be of early 
fourteenth century execution. Such dagie uot only agrees Avith the 
evidence of documents attesting the 'emeratiou and esteem for the 
patron of Luss, but also with what was probably the time Avhen 
pilgrimages were at the height of tbidr popularity ; the historical, 
political, and religious reasons for whidi ar-e not within the scope of 
this communication. 

In a paper to this Society the late i^lr F. W. Brydall, commented 
upon the circumstance that all Sco'-tijla pre-Reforniation effigies 
and statues representing ecclesiastics -vAHr-e iiiutilatedl In the present 
instance, hoAA’ever, the monument has smd'ered so little that without 
exception all its details are discernible- dVEatever damage it received 
does not appear to have been other tb'i ii tlifit occasioned by careless 
handling in transport, and possibly fey the manner of its con- 
cealment under a heap of rough s‘f>,iie.s. From the fact that a 
number of years after the official chui-g-c in the religious system in 
the sixteenth century the Laird of Lur' saw fit to apply^ for a papal 
dispensation to contract a second lUHi’Ortjge, it may be inferred that 
the Reformation did not immediately jsirt'ert the Loch Lomondside 
parish.- Consequently danger to the eRi;=ry at the hands of iconoclasts 
was not regarded as imminent. Eveii "lieii at last peril did seem to 
threaten the statue, there was yet tiuic t o reiiiove it and the font to 
a place of security. With surviving -e rtiments of respect for the 
traditional site of the martyrdom of St l-\es>(>g. marked by a heap of 
stones, this was chosen as the most Ht'inig jdace in Avhich to conceal 
tw(j objects so intimately sissociated "1 th the religious life of the 
inhabitants of Luss parish. 

To .Sir lain Cohpdioun. Burt., D.S. <),.'> f Liiss, and the Rev. Alastair 
Campbell, M.A., I am indebted for facil iteis of access to the monuments 
in their care. Grateful acknowIedgiii<“iit is due to Mr F. C. Eeles, 
f\.S. A.Scot., for having discussed the d-t .-.iB nf these antifiuities and 
for his valued suggestions. The conUucr.tr- of the Rev. Dom Cuthbert 
Wilson. Messrs F. C. C'laph.-i n.. F.S.A.. da.s. S. Richardson. 

F.S.A.Scot., and Fred. 11. Cro.ssley'. F..S, d., ai'e appreciated. My thanks 
are given to the Right Rev. Dom Fet-n-u i,l L'abrcd, O.S.B., O.R.E., the 
Rev. Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., and tLe- ii iend.>ers of the Benedictine 

^ Proc. Ant. Scot.. _X5i:x. p. 3^3. 

' The ( ’(trtubiry of ji. 4i)l. 
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community of Farnborough Abbey for so generously placing tbeir 
liturgiological learning at my disposal. 

Foxt at Bfchaxax. Stiri.ixgshire. 

Many years spent in research and recording the antiquities of the 
Loch Lomond district have established the fact that only a few stone 
basins can be traced. Some well-executed specimens of tbe not distant 
time, when large utensils of stone were used for domestic purposes and 
accessories to agriculture, can be 
placed in this category. What 
may be mortars, and at least 
two knocking-stanes of excep- 
tional external finish, have been 
noticed. Only two examples can 
be treated definitely as ecclesi- 
astical vessels, and one other 
may also have served in a church. 

The Luss font de scribed is not 
the only baptismal vessel left 
on Loch Loniondside, for a par- 
ticularly good medifeval example 
is preserved in the parish church 
of Buchanan (fig. 5). 

The basin, mounted on a 
modern column and base, is a 
fine octagonal font, which, upon 
close inspection, reveals details 
worthy of comment despite the 
weathering long suffered by the 
soft light brownish-grey sand- 
stone whereof the vessel is hewn. 

Each side of the octagon 
measures 12 inches, the diameter of tlie basin 1 foot 10 inches and 
its depth 8 inches. The bottom of the cavity is fiat over a distance 
of If) inches, thus the walls curve but gradually inward. In the 
centre of the bottom of the basin is a square drain-hole 1} inch wide, 
countersunk for inch. Fi-oni ] inch downward below tbe inner 
rim tbe stone differs slightly in shade from above and from the rest. 
The dissimilarity is distinct although the friable stone has peeled some- 
what and its weathered surface was smoothed down before the font was 
re-erected. The regularity of the line demarking the change of coloration 
inside the basin, and the very small difference of plane in the surface 



*). Font in Hucluiinin Kirk. 
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above it. point to the basin having been lined (doubtless Avitli lead), as 
would be necessary with material whose porous nature was proved in 
the course of my inspection. 

As the lining supposed to have existed once has disappeared, there 
are no marks to show whether the font was divided. No holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin proper and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Luss example. One may infer, therefore, that this font possessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug type or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone below the rim is b inches 
high and finished off by a pair of mouldings. Below these, but retaining 
the octagonal form, the font t{i|)ers downwards to its irregularly frac- 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the vessel on to its modern substructure, 
1 foot 9J inches in height, conforming in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between tbe rim and the upper pair of mouldings are vestiges of 
two rows of inscription similar to mediteval so-called “black-letter" 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occiqjied 
by traces of two equal-armed cruciform figures described by what still 
appear to be lobes of a leaf, and between the crosses I'emains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All these sculpturings are inci.sed, but effoi-ts to 
determine their nature have so far been vain; only what looks like 
the Latin word "pace" being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured luj less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal sha()e which have come down to our day.* All but three of 
the examples illustrated by bim are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decorative treatment, they would range over a long jieriod. 
possibly fro7n as far back as the tliirteenth (;entury until the Refor- 
mation. 

It has l)een suggested that this font may have been brought to the 
mainland from the now completely ruined pfirish church on Inchcailleach - 
(from which island the former parochial name was derived), Imt this 
su[)posed provenance cannot be ju'oved. Be this as it may, bv 1621 
acce-.s t(j tbe island was found to be so difficult, and the church there 
so ruinous, that the small chapel of St Mary-Kilmichael, situated on 
the newly acquii-ed tcrritoi’ial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to be used by the people. Among 
the mounds denoting the site of St Mary’s the font lay until ISUH, 

^ f^rac. Sor. Ant. >cot.. vol. xxi j). 31(1 tr, 

- 1 ran't (ild.'i. Arch. >or. (Xew voL iv.. part i., p. 81. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish church built 
after little more than a century's use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housing 
the relic. 

Fnder this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have served 
in a church. The example in ques- 
tion was identified about thirty- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Macleod, B.A., 

B.D., who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary’s, 

Buchanan,' removed it for safe 
keeping to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch. 

Never described nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent recoi'd, 
as Mr Macleod’s surmise that it is a 
holy-water stoup seems to be well 
founded, for the shallow )>asin and 
the carefully hewn octagonal block 
are of such a nature that it is 
most unlikely the object could have 
been employed elsewhere than in 
a church. This opini(ja is supported 
by the close comparison it provides p,, 0 BuelMuan. 

with a number of mediaeval stoups 

still serving which the writer has noted abroad. The basin. 71, inches 
in diameter. 21 inches deep, is cut out of the uppermost surface of an 
octagonal shaft of grey .sandstone whose dressed vertical faces have 
peeled badly. Each side is b inches long, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 11 inches (tig. 6). 
One side appears to have been fastened to a wall and the base to 
have been bracketed. 

* '/ rtfns. (Uas. Arrh. Soc. (Xew SeriO'.K vol. i\’.. piU’t i.. p. SI. 
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above it. point to the basin haviny been lined (doubtless with lead), as 
would be necessary with material whose porous nature was proved in 
the course of my inspection. 

As the lining supposed to have existed once has disappeared, there 
are no marks to show whether the font was divided. No holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin proper and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Luss example. One may infer, therefore, that this font possessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug type or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone below the rim is .5 inches 
high and finished off by a pair of mouldings. Below these, but retaining 
the octagonal foian. the font tapers downwards to its irregularh' frac- 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the vessel on to its modern substructure, 
1 foot 9| inches in height, conforming in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between the rim and the upper pair of mouldings are Aestiges of 
tAA'o rows of inscription similar to mediieval so-called “black-letter " 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occupied 
by traces of two equal-armed cruciform figures described by what still 
ap[)ear to be lobes of a leaf, and betAveen the crosses remains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All these sculpturings are incised, but efforts to 
determine their nature hav'e so far been vain; oidy what looks like 
the Latin Avord "pace"' being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured no less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal shape Avhich have come down to our day.* All but three of 
the examples illustrated by him are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decoratiA'e treatment, they Avouhl range OAer a long period, 
possibly from as far back jis the thii-teenth century until the Refor- 
mation. 

It has been .suggested that this font may luiA’e been brought to the 
maiidaiid from the now completely ruined j)arish church on Iiichcailleach - 
(from whiidi island the former parochial name Avas derived), but this 
supposed proA'enance cannot be ju’OAed. Be this as it may, hy 1021 
access to the island was found to be so difficult, and the church there 
.S(5 ruinous, that the small chapel of St Mary-Kilmichael, situated on 
the neAvly acapdred territorial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to be used by the people. Among 
the mounds denoting the site of St Mary’s the font lay until 1898, 

^ Pr<n\ Site. Scot., vol. xxi. p. CilH Jl*. 

“ Tran-i. Gld.s. Arch. Soc. (New vol. iv.. part i.. p. 81. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish church built 
after little more than a century's use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housing 
the relic. 

Under this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have served 
in a church. The example in ques- 
tion was identified about thirt}^- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Macleod, B. A., 

B.D., who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary’s, 

Buchanan,! removed it for safe 
keeping to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch. 

Never described nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent record, 
as Mr Macleod’s surmise that it is a 
holj^-water stoup seems to be well 
founded, for the shallow basin and 
the carefully hewn octagonal block 
are of such a nature that it is 
most unlikely the object could have 
been employed elsewhere than in 
a church. This opinion is siqtported 
, by the close comparison it provides Ruch.man. 

\ with a number of mediseval stoups 

still serving which the writer has noted abroad. The basin. 71 inches 
« in diameter, 21 inches deep, is cut out of the uppei-most surface of an 

octagonal shaft of grey sandstone whose dressed vertical faces have 
l)eeled badly. Each side is 5 inches long, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 14 inches (fig. 6). 
One side appears to have been fastened to a wall and the base to 
have been bracketed. 

* Trtnts. (rh(s. -l/'c/i. Soc. (Xew Series), \ol. iv., part i., p. SI. 
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Killix Parish, Pertli- 
slihe. that portion 
hiug ill lllenfallocli. 
Patron — St FiHun. 


Bu( HAXAX Parish 
(t'oi'inerly Ixchcaii.- 
I.KACH). Stirlingshire. 
Patron — St Kentiz/eriia. 


Drymkx Pak 1 ''H. .Stir- 
liiifi'hire. 

i’a troll — St Ciil iniihii. 


Kir.:M AKox(i( K Parish. 

1 )uiiibartoii~hire. 
Patron — St Itniiiiii. 


OF THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 12, 1934. 

Sites ox Map of Loch Lomoxd Area. 

Eas Eodlmain (Adainiian's Waterfatl) and 

C'roit Eddhnain (Adunuaois Croft) : name of natural 
feature and site associated with St Adaniiian. 
(IV. J. 4Vat<on. Critic Ptucr-ininiett. p. 270.) 

Stuc a' Cliabeil (The lioch. or Pin adclr of tin- Ch(ipvl) : 
round cairn : rcniain~ of chapel ; ancient cemetery. 
(Pror. Sue. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. pp. 313-4.) 

Meall an-t-.Sag-airt (The PricutS Hill). 

Mulau an-t-.Sa^airt (The Priest's Stack) — hill-top: 
in proximity to reputed eccle^ia.stical ^ite. 

Rowarilennan (iirobably from Ros-urd-Eodtinai n. 
The Point of Adamnun's Cape). (Celtic Place- 
names. p. 270.) 

Leac a' Mliinisteir: desert n ai. 

Balmalia : place-name associated ti ith St Tua or 
Tliatha. 

St Maha's (Tua or Thatha) 'SVell : rmnaius of round 
cairn. (Celtic Plac( -names, p. 29S.) 

Ballinjour "Wood (Bade an di’oir. The Wt)od of the 
Sleadint/ of th(' Keeper (of some relic)): within 
its confines is supposed eaithwork. (Cf. "Ballin- 
dewar." •• Ballindeoir " in Celtic Place-names, pp. 
20.")-(i. ) 

Church Burn (Burn of Achlais). 

.St Mary's and St Michaers (Kilmiehael) : site of 
cluqiel : ancient cemetery : font and ^toup found. 
(Trans. Aberdeen Eccles. Soc., vol. iii. jip. 3.32-3.) 

Inchcailleacli (Tunis nan Cailh'aeh, The Island of 
the -Vu/i.s): desert am of St Kentifi'crna : site of 
nuiiiK'ry : ruins of church : ancient cemetery ; 
remain,' of sipiposcd cell : scnlptiired stones. 
(Trans. (Has. Arch. Soc. (X..S.). vol. iv. pt. i. 
])p. 7-3-S2 : ibhl., 20-7.) 

1 Irynicn : ancient cemetery. 

Druniakill (I)rnim na eitte. The Itlitpe of the Cell 
or Crarei/ard): ccclc'ia~tical 'itc : sculptured 
stone. 

St X'aldrin's Well, now coxcred. (The saint's name 
i' ob'curc.) (/CS'.,1, .See)., vol. xvii. ))p. 20l-2.) 

ibert (/ohf//;7) : land trift to ( hurcli. (Cellie IVace- 
names. p. 21.3: /C,1/..X. 1.391.) 

ibert (lohairl): land idTeriiif; to Church. (Cellie 
I'lace-na mes. p. 2.31: ll.M.S. 1099.) 

Ivilmaronock : site of St Boiian's Church : ancient 
<-ciiictcry : 'culpturcd 'tone. (P.S.A. Seol., vol. Ixi. 
pp. 137 S.) 

St Honan'' Well. 

Abcr: 'itc of St Kc'So<;'„ Church. (Trans. (Has. 
.\reh. Soc. (\..S.). vol. iii. p. :!.3.3.) 

•Shaiiaclcs (sean <'at/lais. old eh arch) : 'itc of church. 
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Arrochar Parish. 
Duiiibartoiisliire. 

Formed in 11518 from 
northern part of Lnss 
parish. 

Luss Parish, Dnmbar- 
toii-^hire. 

Patron —Sf Kcstiog. 


Old Kirk; place-name associated with SJiatincIis : 
site of ancient cemetery. (J. Gnthrie Smith. 
Strath(‘})(h-i(k find itn Inhahifanfn, pp. 12(5-7.) 

Inchimirrin (St Miyren'N Iulcind): site of chatiel 
and cemetery. 

Clach nan Tairbh (Tlw Rock of the Balln. ur The 
Rut pit Rock): meeting-place for religiou~ services. 
(iCS’.A. S’coC. vol. Ixiii. pp. 833-6. and Trans. Folk- 
Lore Soc., vol. Ixi. pp. 233 .5.) 


Lnss ; remains of church; ancient cemetery; sculp- 
tured stones ; resort of pilgi ims to shrine of St 
Kessog ; legend of lierbs as~ociated with the 
translation of .St Kessog's relics. (P.S.A . Scot., vol. 
xix. pp. llS-t) ; 'I'rans. Gifts. Arch. Soc. (X.S.). vol. 
V. pt. i. pp. 23-6; P.S.A. Scot., vol. lix. pp. 111-6; 
dtid.. vol. Ixii. p[). 8<S-96. and dnd., vol. Ixviii. 
([U'esent volume) pp. 107-11.) 

Tom na Paidir (The Hill of the Lord's Prayer): 
probably a pilgrim’s station. (L'f. Celtic Place- 
names. p. 269.) 

"Tombstone House"; dwelling-house so called 
locally because stones from Luss old kirk and 
kirkyard are incorjiorated in its walls. The facts, 
mentioned in footnote to p. 89 of P,.‘^.A. Scot.. 
vol. Ixii.. have been veritied. 

Kandry and Cam ma-Feasoig (.s'/ .dackes.soy's 
Cairn): traditional site of the martyrdom of St 
K»‘ssog ; site of cairn in which were found eftigy 
and font. (Old Statistical Arcoant. vol. xvii. p. 
261 ; Xev Statistical Account, vol. viii. ]). 1(31 and 
footnote; Trans. Gifts. Arch. Soc. (X.S.). vol. v. 
pt. i. pp. 23-1.) 

Kossdhu ; ruins of .St .Mary's Chapel. {Chitfs of 
Cotqnhmtn. vol. ii. p)). .59-60.) 

Inchtavannacli (Innis tiyh a' Mhanaich, The Islaml 
of the .Monk's Jlonsc): Tom a' Chluig {'The Hill 
of the Bell): Clach a’ .Mhinisteir. desci-tnin of .St 
Ke.'Sog ; site of .St Kessog’s Cave, ilrscrfam: site 
of monastery and cemetery : sculptured stone. 
(P.S.A. Scitt.. vol. Ixii. j)]). 85-8.) 

St Miehael’s Chapel; ruins of chaiiel and built 
lilatfoi-m above it ; diversion of small stream to 
north of site. (Chitfs of Col<ia hou n . vol. ii. pp. 
6(1-1; P..S.A. Scot., vol. Ixii. i)p. 96-8.) 

(ileumallochan ; scul|)tured stones from .St Michael's 
Chaiiel bid It into farmhouse. ( ( 'hitfs of ColyahoHn . 
vol. ii. i)p. 60-1 ; P.S.A. Scot., vol. Ixii. pp. 97-8.) 

Fdentaggart ( The Priest's Hit Isidt ) : residence of 
pri(-st 'crving St Michael's Chapel. (Chiefs of 
Coltjnhon n . vol. ii. p. 61.) 

lleiiin a' Mhanaich (The dfonk's Moaidain). 

Lus-. .Sanctuary, enclosed by circle three miles (.Scots) 
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Boxhill Parish. Dum- 
bartonshire. 
Patronage cannot be 
traced. 


Rhl' Parish. Dumbar- 
tonshire. 

Formed in 1618 from 
parts of Rosneath and 
Cardrobs parishe-s. 


Rosxe.vth Parish, 
Dumliartonshire. 
Patron — St Modini. 
(llodaii = ITAedaii or 
ICAodhau. vide Celtic 
I’ldcc-iKliilCa. p. 289.) 


in radius. Granted by Robert I.. 18th March 131.5. 
(Chiefs of Colquhoun. vol. ii. pp. 60-1.) 

Auchenheglish (Ach(adh) na-h-eagtais. The Field of 
tt)e Church): site of church and cemetery. (Xeic 
Statisticed Account, vol. viii. p. 222.) 

Cross Stone Well. 

Ladyton ; land grant made in 1112 by Isabella. 
Duchess of Albany and Countess of Lennox, to 
St Mary's Chapel (afterwards Collegiate Church) 
Dumbarton. 

Ballevoulin ; Chapel Dermid : round cairn : :^culp- 
tured stone. (Xcu: Statistical Account, vol. viii. 
p. 75: P..S.A. Scot., vol. Iviii. i)p. 128-30.) 

St Bride's Well. 

Kilbride: site of i-ound cairn, chapel and cemetery: 
.sculptured stone. (P.S.A. Scot., vol. Iviii. pp. 
128-30.) 

Kirkmichael : place-name as.sociated with nearby .site 
of St Michael's Chapel and cemetery. 

Faslane : ruins of St Michael's Chapel : ancient 
cemetery. (Xeu: .St((t ist ical Account, vol. viii. p. 
75: MacGibbon ami Ro.ss. The Fcclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 557-9.) 

Priest'.s “Well (St ^lichael's). 

Nemet (Xenilhor. Xcrct): supposed area of ex- 
tension of sanctuary whose name is enshrined in 
the place-name "Rosneath" on the ^vest side of 
the (iareloch. q.r. (Celtic Place-na mes. pp. 216-7.) 

Ro'iieath (Ros-nei>nhidh. The Proniontorg of the 
Xeinet or Sanctuarg). This sanctuary extended 
to the east side of the Gareloch. now in the 
[larish of Rhu. </.c. (Celtic Place-naiiies. |)p. 216-7) : 
ruins of church : ancient cemetery : sculptured 
stone'-. (Eartg Christ ia a Mon u ments oj Scotland. 
p|). 153-1: P.S.-l. .Scot., vol. li.x. pp. 116-7.) 

St Modan's M'ell. 

Site of monastery: foundation of the Canons 
Regular. (.Michael Barrett. O.S.B.. ^1 Calendar of 
Si'ottish Saints, p. 21.) 

Portkil : remains of burial found. (Xeir St(distic(d 
Account, vol. viii. }>. 117.) 

Kilereggan : eedesiastical site. 
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II. 

CLAY CASTLE-BUILDIXG IX SCOTLAXD. By W. MACKAY 
MACKEXZIE. M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

In the year 12.30 King Hacon of Xorway sent a fleet of twenty ships to 
the “ Southern Isles,” that is the Hebrides, for the purpose of restoring 
order there and re-estahlishing his personal authority. Alan. Earl of 
Galloway, whom the saga calls “ the greatest warrior in that time,” was 
harrying round these islands, Ireland, and Man, and the Hebridean 
“ Kings . . . were very unfaithful to King Hacon.” Bj" recruitment 
among the isles the fleet came to include eighty vessels, the crews of which 
would possibly number in all about 20(X) to 2500 men. The story is told in 
Hakon Hakonsson’s saga, which was written in 1264-5 but survives only 
in imperfect copies or abbreviated versions.' I take the text compiled by 
Yigfusson for the Rolls Series with a translation by Sir George Dasent, 
where the narrative is as follows: The ships ‘‘sailed afterwards south 
off the Mull of Cantire and so in to Bute. And there sat the Scots in 
Castles, and there was a steward at their head, one of the Scots. The 
Xorthmen ran in to the Burg and made a hard assault on it. But 
the Scots defended themselves well, and poured down on them boiling 
pitch and lead. Then fell many of the Xorthmen and many were 
wounded. They bound over them ‘ flakes ’ of wood ” (obviously as a 
protection against the burning liquids), "and after that they hewed at 
the wall, for the stone was soft; and the wall crumbled before them. 
They hewed at it on the ground. . . . Three days they fought with the 
Burg-men ere they got the burg won.” - The version in the Flatey Book 
expands one passage to the effect that “the X”orwegians hewed the 
wall with axes, because it was soft.”^ 

The castle in question has been identified, perhaps correctly, with 
that of Rothesay, and it has been debated whether the existing outer 
wall, in its original state over 20 feet high and 8 to 10 feet thick, is that 
which was hewed into by the Xorse besiegers. In 1872 Mr William 
Burges, a London architect, was commissioned to make a report upon 
the castle for the Marquis of Bute.' He describes the wall as ‘•con- 
structed of a hearting of rough rubble, enclosed by outer and inner 
faces of cut sandstone.” The upper 10 feet or so of the wall is 

‘ See preface to edition in Rolls Series, pp. x, xvii-xix : Early Sources of Scottish History, 
A. O. Ainlerson, vol. ii. p. 47:!. - Chap. ItiT. Anderson, as cited.' 

* Bute in the Olden Time. Rev. ,T. Kin<< Hewison, vol. ii. pp. 107-32. On the castle, see 
also HIT The Mediteral Castle in Scotland, pp. 40-1. 
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obviously a later addition. Then came the question whether the lower 
and older part was that which had been breached by the Norsemen. 
Mr Burges accordingly asked Mr Thomson of Rothesay to make a 
careful examination, and Mr Thomson wrote as follows: “At several 
places, both inside and out. where the square facings haAe been 
removed and exposed the interior of the wall — I mean the curtain- 
wall — between the towers and the lower part thereof, the hearting 
appears to be the same as I described in my last letter. It certainly 
is not sandstone throughout, but a mixture of a variety of stones, 
such as could be gathered off the beach. Many of them are round 
and water-worn, and the mortar does not adhere to these so well as 
to rough sandstone or squared rough blocks, and it would not surprise 
me to read that the Norwegians in their attack upon the castle found 
it to be of sdft stone. What sandstone there is in the wall is certainly 
very soft. Their first impression in the attack upon the walls would 
be that it consisted of soft stones, and I do not think they would have 
much difficulty with heavy tools, however rude they may have been, 
in getting through the wall ; the smoothness of many of the stones 
would render the task less difficult."* Evidently Mr Thomson wrote 
without consideration of the wording in the saga. It was not a 
matter of •’ heavy tools, however rude." but of hewing with what were 
normally weapons of war : while stone which had become “ soft " by 
the nineteenth century need not — indeed cannot— have been so deca- 
dent seven hundred years before. Mr Burges's own comment was : 
“From this examination it woidd appear to be a doubtful point 
whether the present walls are those besieged by the Norwegians": 
adding the further remark: “It is also by no means certain that the 
castle in question was the one at Rothesay.” 

The latter plea is. of cour>e. (piite relevant, as the place is not 
named or otherwise specified in the saga. Dr Joseph Anderson, indeed, 
was inclined to look for it elsewhere. Discussing brochs in general he 
wrote: “It very often happened that where we should most naturally 
look for a reference to this class of structure in the sagas, we find 
that the word is not ‘ borg ' but ’kastala.' a castle. But in the nar- 
rative of the invasion of Bute by King Olave the Swarthy** the words 
are used interchangeably, although the descri[)tion of the mode in 
which the "borg was assaulted, and the reference to the ‘soft stone- 
work coming tumbling down, might lead to the supposition that it was 
an unceniented structure."** He then goes on to say that it is probable 

^ Bute in tltf June. Kev. ,J, Kiiij!" Hewisnii, \(>1. ii. pp. 

Kinif *)f M;in. w ito wa.s one of the leatlers of the expedition. 

^ Archn i)locji<i ^Qoticu. vol. v.. part i., p. IdU. 
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there were brochs in Bute, implying that the Xorse attack was upon 
a structure of that class. 

A"ow. optimistic as architects may have been as to the possibility 
of “hewing" into a wall of stone and lime 8 feet thick and making 
it “ crumble," it is even more startling to face the possibility of per- 
forming the same operation on a broch wall or any " unceniented 
structure" and causing it to “tumble down,” a result which was likely 
to be more disconcerting to those engaged in the work than to those 
within. 

On the whole the implication of the narrative is that we have to 
do with a castle proper. There was a garrison commanded by "a 
steward " and including knights — one of whom was captured and ran- 
somed — and to get ijossession of the place cost the besiegers 300 men. 
The steward was shot dead “as he sprang on the bnrg-wall." an ex- 
pression scarcely compatible with the idea of a broch. Further, if 
melted lead was poured over on the attackers, a very rare use of so 
valuable a metal — in one of the accounts only pitch is mentioned — 
this would imply a building within having lead on its roof, and a 
broch could have no accommodation for such a structure. If, then, we 
really have to do with a castle, Rothesay has the best claim to 
identification. The latest writer on the subject. Mr J. Storer Clouston, 
in his History of Orkney (1932). p. 218, dealing with this campaign, refers 
to “the storming of Rothesay Castle as its most dramatic episode.” 
The Xorsemen, he says, " hurled themselves against the castle walls 
Avith a reckless valour that cost them 300 slain oxitright ere they 
forced their way in b}- the desperate expedient of hewing at the soft 
stone till they had made a brea<di." But this vigorous and picturesrpie 
rendering of the matter-of-fact language of the saga account must not 
be allowed to obscure the crucial jioint that effecting an entrance by 
“hewing" at stone, however "soft,” presents us Avith a technical problem 
that calls for explanation. The Xorsemen Avere a practical and adapt- 
able people, and the idea that they Avould set themselA es to breach a heaA y 
stone Avail, either cemented or uncemented, Avith sharp-edged tools, is 
quite out of character; almost the most stupid of men Avould liaAe 
thought of some more suitable expedient. We are reduced to the 
alternatiA’es that either the saga AAriter is perpetrating a grotescpie 
blunder, or that the Avail in (piestion, despite its description as of 
“stone” {strinn), was of something different from our strict understand- 
ing of that term. 

The only (‘omparable action Avhich I IniAe found is that of the 
treatment by an English force in 1518 of a "strong pele " belonging to 
William Armstrong of Kininont. a structure, it is explained. “ buylded 
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aftour sich maner that it couth not be brynt ne distroyed unto it was 
cut downe with axes.’"^ Now such a procedure as that of the Scots at 
‘•Downam” tower, when they ‘’hewed up the gates of the barmkyn 
with axes." - is quite ordinary. A peel was in origin, and still in many 
cases, a palisade— never a tower — and therefore open to the same 
treatment, varied only by setting it on fire, as when English raiders 
in 1544 burned ‘"all the peels in Myddleby and Middleby Woods."® 
But in the Armstrong case neither method was adequate ; the destruction 
and the burning were only achieved after it had been cut down. 
The special and particular wording of the passage must be explained 
on the understanding that this peel was a composite erection of timber 
and cla\', of which the wood could he burnt only after it had been 
disengaged from the mass, which for its part had to be disintegrated 
by axes. Probably, too, not timber of any size, but such as would be 
used in the construction of what was known as “wattle and daub” 
—a framework of split logs and brushwood loaded and compacted with 
clay. And in this usage we probably have an explanation of the 
repeated charge against the Scottish borderers in the sixteenth century 
of stealing “allers [alders] and other rammell wood [i.e. brushwood or 
underwood]” on the English East March, “whiche ys to them a greatt 
proffyte for the maynte'unce of their houses and huyldinge.” •* The 
Scots would cross the border to hunt, and “when they were a hunting, 
their servants would come with cartes, and cutt downe as much w’ood, 
as every one thought would serve his turne, and carry it away to their 
houses in Scotland." ’ But timber of this slight portable kind could be 
useful structurally only as a framework or reinforcement for clay. 

I conclude, therefore, that the castle wall in Bute liewed at by the 
Norsemen was of this kind, though not necessarily of this particular 
composition ; as will be shown presently, there was another variety. 
In any form, however, the essential material was clay, a compacted 
substance still .soft enough to yield to a cutting edge, and do so in a 
way which could be described as “crumbling.” If, then, Rothesay 
Castle he the locus of the exploit, the wall in question is not that still 
existing hut a predecessor. Certainly the word used is stehin. but it is 
clear that the term once had a significance rather wider than our 
settled usage of “stone.” In German ••brick” is hacksteia and in Dutch 
gebakh'usfeiu. in both cases just “ baked-stone.” A parallel term in 

‘ Lettn-f! (ind Pitjifru. Henry VIII.. vol. iv., part ii., p. 1S2S, 

- Cii li /idu r of Border Papers, vol. ii. Xo. liil. 

^ Letters and Papers. Henry VIII.. vol. xix.. part ii., p. liT.J. 

‘ Sir Rolii-rt Bowes, Hoi,k of the State of the Frontiers and ilarches. etc. (1542), in Hodgsons 
History of Xorthumherlaiifi, vol. ii.. part Hi., pp. 2(tJ-5. ' 

^ Sir Robert Cary's Memoirs <e(l. IVoOi. p. 16o. 
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English is " stoneware ” for a coarse pottery. But a clay wall was 
virtually air-dried brick, and there is nothing odd, therefore, in finding 
it described as of steinn or “ stone. ’ 

This conclusion can now be illustrated from the oldest description 
we possess of a Scottish castle, which, further, is of a date probably not 
more than twenty years before the siege under consideration. It occurs 
in the Old French romance of Fergus, the only portion of the Arthurian 
cycle of which Scotland is the stage. The writer was a Frenchman of 
Picardy, but he clearly had a good direct knowledge of Scotland. The 
name Fergus is taken from the historical Galloway personage of that 
name, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. The poet 
tells how the father of the hero lived in a castle overlooking a valley 
near to the “Irish Sea. " ^ This residence was on a great grej' rock 
and was surrounded l)y an enclosure of “hurdles,”- or something of 
the nature of what used to be called “stake and ryce’’ or "stob and 
ryce”; that is, posts interwoven with brushwood. “On the summit of 
the rock," says our author, “was a tower, which was not made of stone 
and lime ; its high walls were of clay and had crenelated battlements.” 

Here, then, we have an unmistakable case of a tower of clay, and 
if a tower of this material was possible, so much the more easily a 
wall. The word used for clay is “ terre,” as it is in the combination 
Lerre-cuite or the Italian terra-cotta, or the German gehrauute Erde, all 
signifying pottery, hut literally “burnt" or “baked earth." Terraglia 
is also the Italian word for crockery: Roman red or " Samian " ware is 
more specifically called terra sigilfata. “Earth” in this connection, then, 
is “claj',” and in that sense survives in the descrij)tive term “ earthen- 
ware.” In the accounts for the reconstruction of Edinburgh Castle by 

‘ Ell uii ca.btiel dosus un val 
Manoit uns vilains do Pelande 
Ases pres de la iiier d'lrlande. 

De.siis ime friante roche bise 
Ot sa iiiaison molt bien asise 
Faite de doles tote entor. 

En son le piii ot une tor, 
y'li'ert de piere iie de cans. 

Ue terre estoit 11 niurs fals bans 
Et ereneles et batllles. 

Fergus. Roman von Cuillaume le Clerc (ed. Halle. 18721. lines 304-13. 

'■ Pelande ■■ Is for " Pec{<f)litland. ' The sounds represented by ch. gh, belli”' forelyn to Frendi 
would disappear, and the t be assimilated to 1. giviiifr ‘'Pedilande. " 

- This -word, now rluies. wa.s ailopted into Latin and appear.s in the accounts for the recon- 
struction of .Stirling Castle 133IP7 : ef in .rl clayis tie virgis factis. necnon et ccc knyches" 
rirgarum pro hujusniorli clayis inde fariendis el cuhanclis lam su2)er astro cameraruin qvam 
super runiulos doynuruni predictaim m siditns coojiertvrani (“and in forty huiilles made ot 
rods, also three bundled faggots ot rods for making hurdles of this kind and laying them over 
both the roofs of the chambers and the toiuiiost parts of the aforesaid houses under the thatcli' l. 
Bain's Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii. p. 3().7. 
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the English in 1.335-6 we have an entry relating to terram et turba.^ 
2 )ro duubatura et jjro coopertio-a diversariDii dotnoram-, that is. the 
houses were thatched with turf {turbos) and the walls “'daubed ’ with 
terra or clay, which was regularly used for this purpose.’ In the same 
century we get the lines from the English translation of Le Roman de la 
Rose attributed to Chaucer; 

■“But and he eoutlie throngli Ids sleight 
Do luakeu up a tour of height. 

Nought rought I whethir of stone, or tre, 

Or erthe or turves though it be." 

(The Rmnaunt of the Rose, lines 7059-02.) 

Here we have note of towers of stone, timber, turf, and earth, that is 
clay.- 

This usage, then, gives us the key to the passage in Bishop Leslie's 
history, published in the late sixteenth century, in which, speaking 
of the Borderers, he says: Potentiorcs sibi 2 )ijramid(des turres, quas 
imdes vacant, e,c sola terra, quce nec incendi, nec nisi magna mili- 
tum vi. ac sudore deijci posstait, sibi consfruuntf [“The more im- 
portant men build for themselves square ’ towers, which they call piles, 
from clay alone, which cannot be burned, nor, except by a great 
number of soldiers and much labour, be cast down."] Observe the 
precision and the implications of Leslie's words. These were the towers 
of potentiores, or “‘head-men'’ as they would be called, not of any 
hunible (dass. They were constructed of clay only, a fact thus stressed 
in order to make it clear that no stone Avas included, that it was 
not a matter of using clay as a mortar, just as we find the writer 
of Fergus also at pains to exclude any misunderstanding. Leslie does 
not specify even what ingredient was used to toughen the clav, 
though such, as Avill be seen presently, may be assumed. One great 
advantage of these structures was that they could not be burned, and 


^ CuU n'lur of ! )orunifi nts rdatinfj to Srothind, vol. iii. p, 3iS. 

- The in the* ori^'-inal is: 

.^^ais cie se tant d'en^in avoit 
Qu une irrant tor faire savoit. 

Xr li cliausi“st ja qiici piori'e 
Fust sans tuinpas on sans esipuerre. 

Xfi.s (U* motes (Jii tie fust 
On (Fautres riens ([iuMjue ce fu'^t. 

{ Lines 12099-704.1 

Here specitic mention is inaile only nf stone ipirrreK turves iiooff'S), timLer ifnsf). 

^ 1>(^ Originf. tVc., ^cotoriini. Kome, loTS. p. 01. 

Dalrv in(>le in loOO translates pyrdynxlults as inuked or ftmi’ coriiered. The 

is also use^I hy an early eihiiiteentli-eentuiy u liter to de^ruhe the iuoclis, which, he 
ar.‘ --of a Pyramidal Form, or like a roiiinl Dovecote, hioad helow and drawing' lun 
to the top { Ddsrripfioyi of fhr IsIts of >ht thtn(K Sir Iiol>ert Sihhald (1711). ed. 1S4.7. pp 
The Bcu'der piles of clay may ilins liave had a slight inwarii inciination. 


word 

■rower 
20, 42 L 
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burning was the usual resource of Border raiders, ^%'lio bad no time 
for a prolonged siege of strong places. They could, of course, be de- 
molished, but to accomplish this within a reasonable time called for 
the hard work of many men, another handicap in the case of a mere 
raiding party, to whom rapid action was essential. We see, too, that 
edifices in this material were still being built on the Borders in the 
sixteenth century. Many at least of the buildings then called "piles” 
must have been of this character. In the list of places destroyed by 
the army commanded hy the Earl of Hertford, which desolated south- 
eastern Scotland in 1.514, we have categories not only of burghs, castles, 
and towers." but also of " villages, piles, and steads." One case is in- 
structive. On the night of 17th May “ the army encamped at a pile called 
Ranton. eight miles from our borders : which pile was a very ill neighbour 
to the garrison of Berwick. The same we razed and threw down to the 
ground."! As the army marched to Berwick next day, and the "razing" 
must thus have been accomplished sometime between night and morning, 
it cannot have been an operation of exacting difficulty. The “pile" can 
scarcely have been a tower of solid stone and lime; it was “ razed." not 
blown up. and most probably was just the sort of erection in clay 
which Bishop Leslie describes and specifically calls a “paile,” the occa- 
sion too being one in which the requisite "great number of soldiers" 
was available. 

On this line we can account also for the frequent discrimination 
between “piles" and “stone houses”;- they were erections of different 
constituents. Certain Border operations too become more intelligible. 
In three days of the last week of September 1545 Hertford took a 
force “endlong" the Merse. burning and wasting “thorough out." yet 
found time to capture and leave "clerely overthrowen to the ground 
. . . sondre piles and strong towers, as the Red Brayes. Bolworths. 
Westurbeth. Duns. Wetherburne, Blacketer, Mongus Walles, Mothers 
^lalyson. and others." ^ This was a heavy programme if we assume that 
all these places were buildings of stone and lime. In that case ‘over- 
throwing them to the ground' would in itself be no light task, apart 
from their capture and the other operations in wasting and burning 
over many miles of country. 

Suggestive, too. is a private enterprise of forty men. mostly “thieves" 
of Redesdale and Tynedale. who came to the house of Cunzierton. about 
six miles south-east of Jedburgh, "with ledderis, spadis. schobs, gavelokis 
( = crowbars), and axis, cruellie assegit, brak, and undirmyndit the said 

‘ Llif Lute Expedition in Seotlnnd^ K^piiut lisSf), p. lf». 

‘State Papers, Henry VIII., vol. v. pp. 523- 4. t-tc. 

^ ItPid.. p. xl~. 
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place, to have wynnyn the sainyn.’’^ This assemblage of tools for a small 
company in a hurried undertaking certainly points to something less 
formidable than a stone tower, but spades, crowbars, and axes would 
serve to make a way into a structure of the type described by Bishop 
Leslie. 

Another term for clay was “mud" with its Latin equivalent lutiis. 
Pliny suijplies the name of the inventor of the claj- or mud house 
(li'tei cedificii inventor), who took the idea, he says, from the nests of 
swallows.- It was a prescript of St Francis that the houses of his 
friars should be constructed of clay and timber (e.r Into et lignis),^ and 
at Assisi they had originally onlj' a little building of claj- and twigs 
(parvam cellam . . . cnjns parietes erant e.c viminihus et Into) which 
was thatched with straw. The English accounts for the rebuilding of 
Stirling Castle in 1336-7 record payments for “ digging mud for daub- 
ing the said peel" (fodiencinm Intnvi pro dicta pela danhandu).^ Else- 
where the “daubing" material is “clay" (fodiencinm argillnm [sic] . . . 
«c danbancium tarn parietes, etc.).* 

We now see the nature of the walls drawn round Perth by Edward 
Balliol's English army after their success at Dupplin Moor in 1332, 
when, Wyntoun saj's, 

"Tlie towne .syne thai closyd all 
And eiivyrownd wytli a nmde wall."® 

Then, on the recovery of the town by the Nationalist party in 1339, 
“The niude wall dykis thai kest down."' 
the “mud wall" being further described as a “dike" in the modern 
Scottish sense. Such a wall, as will be seen presently, could be quickly 
raised and at no great expense. Again, at Edinburgh in 1.339-40 the 
English were “making 'modewalles’ around the castle.”^ In The 
^~aUace we have a description of Rannoch Hall, where there was 

Bot mud wall werk withoutyn lym or stayn."-' In none of these 
places is it a question of an earthen rampart, which of itself wovdd at 
that time be of little service as a defence except as a basis for a 
palisade, in which case it is the palisade, as the effective obstacle, that 
would be mentioned. The largest towns in Scotland in 1333, Ave are 
informed by the Flemish chronicler Jean le Bel. Avere “enclosed Avith 

‘ From unpriiitfd ^Ar.S, in British Ariisriiin cited in \vi\\slrcmir\ Uistorij nf J.i'Ulisrhih-. Ksk- 
etr.. Appendix xxxiv. p. li, ■■8chol>s' i-* not to i>e found in any dictionary: ])f)Ssif)ly 
related to (leniian schifhe/i, to sliove. push, etc. 

- Xaf. Hist., lib. vii. cap. ad. ^ .'Speculum Prrfrcfionis, ii. 7. 10, li. 

* Bains Cttl. af Docts.. iii. p. 307. The readint^ iittum ^iven in the print is oiiviously in 
error for lutui/i. 

“ Ibid., p. m:,. 

® Bk. viii. lines 302 >-0. ? Bk. viii. line oo-TS. 

* Cal. of Ducts., iii. Xo. 1323. » Bk. xi. line OSO, 
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good ditches and good palisades” (palis).^ Had such erections been 
intended, neither clerk nor chronicler would have thought it necessary 
to distinguish them as “walls,” or further define them as not con- 
structed of stone and lime. What we have to envisage are actual walls 
of solid clay. And we see that walls of this kind were being drawn 
round Perth and Edinburgh Castle more than a hundred years after 
the Norse had cut their way through one at the castle in Bute. 

We can get more light on the material bj^ coming down to late 
historic times. The schoolmaster of the poet Robert Burns, in his 
account of his one-time pupil, describes how Robert's father, William 
Burness, erected a dwelling which, “with the exception of a little 
straw," was “literally a tabernacle of clay,” and he varies his sub- 
sequent references, in dominie fashion, by styling the house an "argil- 
laceous fabric" and a “mud edifice." This is the “clay biggin" still 
preserved at Ayr. A detailed description of the practice in such 
constructions may be taken from the Statistical Account of Scotland - 
under the parish of Dornock, Dumfriesshire, with the heading Mud- 
Houses : “The farm-houses in general, and all the cottages are built 
of mud or clay. . . . The manner of erecting them is singular. In the 
first place, they dig out the foundation of the house, and lay a row or 
two of stones, then they procure, from a pit contiguous, as much clay 
or brick-earth as is sufficient to form the walls: and having provided 
a quantity of straw, or other litter to mix with the clay, upon a da}- 
appointed, the whole neighbourhood, male and female, to the luimber 
of 20 or 80, assemble, each with a dung-fork, a spade, or some such 
instrument. Some fall to the working the clay or mud, by mixing 
it with straw: others carry the materials: and 4 or 0 of the most ex- 
perienced hands build and take care of the walls. In this manner, 
the walls of the house are finished in a few hours. . . . This is called a 
daubing." Pennant in his Tour in Scotland, etc. (1772). p. 76. writes in 
briefer terms of the parish of Canonhit*, Dumfriesshire: “Most part 
of the houses are built with clay: the person who has building in view, 
prepares the materials, then summons his neighbours on a fixed day, 
who come furnished with victuals at their own expence, set chearfully 
to work, and complete the edifice before night." The whole process 
reminds us how in these latter times, under the stimulus tt) cheap, 
rapid building, we have revertetl to the ancient practice, substituting 
the stouter cement for clay. 

These details have been preserved only for the humbler constructions 
of Scottish villages and hamlets. Necessarily, however, they would 
apply to the more pretentious erections of this character with which 
1 Chro)iitiUf\ chap. xxii. * Vol ii. p. 22. 
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we are here concerned. Building of this kind was. of course, not con- 
fined to Scotland. A "mud house" which existed till recent times at 
Great Hatfield, Yorkshire, had "walls built of layers of mud and straw 
which vary from five to seven inches in thickness. . . . The way in 
which mud walls were built is remembered in the neighbourhood. A 
quantity of mud was mixed with straw, and the foundation laid with 
this mixture. Straw was then laid across the top. whilst the mud was 
wet, and the whole left to dry and harden in the sun. As soon as the 
first layer was dry another layer was put on, so that the process was rather 
a slow one. . . . Such mud walls are very hard and durable, and their 
composition resembles that of sun-burnt bricks. i\Ir Leeds suggests 
as “more than probable" that this was the metlnjd of constructing 
the walls of late fifth-century Saxon houses which he excavated at 
Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire.” 

More imposing .structures of this composition are referred to by 
Du Cange (Art. Lufiuu), who cites certain twelfth-century Spanish in- 
scriptit)ns: one regarding a "hall of St John the Baptist, which formerly 
was of clay {(jlitit fnit Inteani), but which the late King Ferdinand and 
his Queen built in stone ((vdijicariint lap/deain)." The epitaph of the 
same Ferdinand in 1103 records: ‘‘He constructed this church of stone, 
which formerly had been of clay.” (E7 ff.'cit ecch‘sdt»i hcnic htpideam, 
qute olltn f Herat lutea.) In this connection it should be noted that 
Eearn Abbey in Ross-shire " is said to have first been made up of 
mud. ■ ® 

For our si)ecial purpose, however, the most illuminating passage is 
in an account of Ireland written by Richard Stanyhurst. Stanyhurst 
was born in Dublin in 1547, but was a graduate of Oxford. He supplied 
Holinshed with material for the Irish history in that writer's Chronicles. 
In 1 .j 70 he removed to Antwerp, where he remained till his death, and 
where in 1584 he i)ublished his treatise J)e Hebus in Hibernia Uestis, 
from which I take the following passage: " These chieftains, therefore, 
possess castles strongly built as a fortified mass of stonework, with 
which are closel}' connected halls of cousitlerable length and breadth 
fashioned of clay or mud. These are not wholly roofed either with 
stone slabs from a (|uarT-y oi- with unhewn blocks or with tiles, ])ut 
for the most part are covered with straw from the fields. In these 
halls it is their custom to take their meals hut rarely to sleep, which 

^ 77/’ Efoiuhoti of tJir lEnjUsh l/ons^. l>y Ohlail A/My. rpvise<l and edition, 

p. hd. Cf. a siiiiiiar dfscriplion for ruiiil>t*rian<l in 'JransHcfions of thr i'u mhe r! aiui (tnd 
niorltt ici A nf i(^}i (t r'ni n and A I’chifolofju'Hl \ol, ix. <19010. p. 121, \\here it is 

oftere/l foi .1 fanner's house in tlie nuun of Klizal/etli. 

- A rcJiif'fAnrjKi^ vol. Ixxiii. U!>22 -'>g p. isd. 

^ Stc t i Acrounf, \ol. iv. 
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they do in their castles, for enemies can easily apply burning torches 
fanned by the wind to the roofs of the halls, since that material very 
quickly catches fire." ^ 

This, then, is evidence from Ireland contemporary with that already 
cited from Bishop Leslie for Border ••piles" in Scotland. Generally it 
seems to have been the case that for simple defence, where a regular 
siege or the use of war-engines was not to be contemplated hut only 
a sudden raid and the possibility of fire, such clay structures, cheaply 
and quickly erected, could be regarded as adequate. Their existence 
too may clear up some other puzzling facts besides the Norse attack 
on the castle in Bute. We may thus account for the very late charac- 
ter of most of the existing Border towers in stone and lime, and for 
the readiness with which English raiding columns could destroy many 
of their predecessors. Earlier ones must often have been of the class 
described by Bishop Leslie. Further, there can have been few. if any, 
towers throughout the country without their adjoining small buildings 
— stables, byre, barn, and such like — which we find referred to as 
“ necessar houses." In few cases, howevei’. do we find traces of these, 
and the explanation here too is probably the clay material of which 
thej’ would be composed. 

With towers and walls or palisades of timber we ai'e familiar 
enough, but clay defences of this character have escaped observation; 
they were so easy to remove without leaving a trace. A"et of their 
former existence there can be no doubt, and they supply a hitherto 
unregarded stage of transition towards the much more costly but more 
defensible tower of stone and lime. 

^ Richard Stanyhurst, l)e lithns in Hifternla Antwerp. 15S4. p. 82. Hi igitnr 

jtrincipfs . . . casfelht tniinifione ac mole la}>nlv,n Jorttter e.ei-frvctu. ( \nn (jinbus 

nxda sofis inagnte et amphv. e.c argilla ft Into firtte farfa-fiue. vicinn udhn ^ione copulantnr. 
Xon sunt sarfa: tcctn aut sa.'-orum Imn’nus e la ftid uina erutts, aut caementls^ aut teyxflis. 
sell af/ray’iis cuJniis id j)lu/'i7nu)}i cvnteyuntnr. In istis aulis eimhtri sulent : raro tamen som- 
ii i uni. n isi I n castt’llis cajfiu nt : yuoniani a nluruni intt gnnientis hastes jmssunf ai'dentes faces, 
leris Jlabella ve nf dafas. /acillinif' ad nan fre. gna ndaguiflem tsltt niaferie'^ igxttni in reide ritei' 
couripit. The iihrase e.e anjdla et l\do sinj])iy repeals the one idea in bynonyiuuu^ lerui^ for 
the sake of einplia'sU. 
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III. 

A SHORT LIST CONTAINING A BEAKER AT KIRKHILL. KILTARLITY. 
INYERNES.S-SHIRE. Bv Profe.s.-<or ALEX. LOW, M.A.. II. D., 
F.S.A.Scot. 


On 8th Marcli 19.33, a short cist was exposed in a field on the croft 
of Mr Janies Forbes, South Cluues, Kiltarlity, near Kirkhill, in the 
Beauly district of Inverness-shire. 

A small gravel-pit had been opened, and while engaged levelling 
this Mr Forbes noted a hollow sound, and on investigating came upon 
several stone slabs; on raising these, a short cist was uncovered, on 
the floor of which lay the remains of a skeleton and an urn. 
Mr I’orbes removed the urn to his house, left the bones undisturbed, 
and replaced the cover-stones. 

Fortunateh' Dr W. J. Leach, Beauly, was visiting at the house and, 
recognising the importance of the find, arranged that the cist be kept 
untouched until a more careful examination and record should be 
made. 

On 11th March, Dr Leach and I visited the site, and, with the willing 
assistance of Mr Forbes, uncovered the cist and obtained a record of 
the find. 

The site of the interment was in a gravelly ridge in a field to the 
south-west of the farmhouse, at an elevation of 500 feet above sea- 
level, a situation that commands an extensive view. A short distance 
to the north-east of the house is a cairn roughly built of stones and 
in the shape of a horr-eshoe. 

The covering stones of the grave lay at a depth of 2 feet from the 
surface of the ground. The cist was rather rudely made, roughly 
rectangular, and with its main axis lying nearly north-east and south- 
west ; it was covered by five iriegular fiat stones, varying in size from 
the smallest measuring 17 inches in length. 10 inches at greatest 
breadth, and 3 inches in thickness, to the largest measuring 36 inches 
in length. 20 inches in Oreadth. and 5i inches in thickness. Around 
the grave were a number of rounded b<ju]ders. 

The internal dimensions were 3 feet in length on the north-west 
side, 2 feet 10 inches on the south-east side. 1 foot 0 inches in breadth 
at the north-east end. 1 foot 9 inches at the south-west end. and 1 
foot 3 inches in de{)th. The cist was formed of six slabs set on edge, 
one at each end. and two on each side; the two slabs forming each 
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side overlapped and dherged so that near the middle of the cist the 
widest part measured 2 feet 2 inches across. 

The slabs were irregular in shape and varied from 3 to 5 inches in 
thickness. All were of micaceous schist and probably were obtained 
from the site of a quarry some ;IOO yards distant. The floor of the 
cist was formed of coarse gravel and showed no indication of paving. 

The skeleton was much decayed, there remained only the right 
half of the skull, six imperfect ribs and vertebrfe, pieces of arm and 
limb bones, and two pieces of a male pelvis. The body had lain in a 



Fig. 1. Profile view of Skull from Short Cist, Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

contracted position on its left side facing south-east, with the head at 
the north-east end ; the urn lay at the north-west side behind frag- 
ments of the pelvis. 

The bones are in a fragmentary condition, but are those of a young 
man of medium build and about twenty-five years of age. The 
skeleton is represented by the right half of the skull with a piece of 
lower jaw; also fragments of three vertebra*, of six ribs, of a right 
shoulder-blade and humerus, of a right pelvic bone, and of shafts of 
right femur and tibia. The piece of pelvis shows male characteristics. 

Fully more than the right half of the skull is intact so that it is 
possible to obtain the measurements detailed in the table. The 
transverse diameters are approximate, being arrived at by doubling 
the measurements taken from the median plane. The cranium is of 
voc. cxviii. 9 
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medium size with walls of medium thickness and a cubic capacity of 
appi'oxiniately 1450 c.c. The sutural lines of the vault are all open, 
and the teeth are very perfect and show little signs of attrition. 
The skull is relatively short and broad, being brachy cephalic with a 
length-breadth index of 84'S. 

The profile view (fig. 1) shows a skull somewhat low, with root of 
nose depressed, a full frontal region and flattened occiput. The face 
is short and relatively broad, orbit large and rectangular, the nasal 



P'ii'. 2. Beaker from Short Cist, Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Inverness -sliire. 

aperture of medium width, on the whole features characteristic of 
skulls from short cists. 

The beaker (fig. 2) is perfectly intact and is formed of a hard 
light-brown clay. It measures from 6| inches to inches in height, 
6 inches in diameter at the mouth, 5j inches at the neck, 5| inches at 
the bulge, and 31 inches across at the base; the average thickness of the 
wall is ;; inch and the capacity is 63 Huid ounces. 

The outer surface is decorated with three zones of ornamentation, 
one round the rim 1^ inch broad, another round the shoulder If inch 
broad, and the third round the lower part inch broad. The upper- 
most zone of ornamentation consists of a narrow band of vertical 
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impressions bordered above and below by four parallel horizontal lines. 
The middle zone consists mainly of a vertical zigzag of three parts 
bordered above and below by two and three horizontal lines. The 
lowest zone shows a band of horizontal impressions bordered above 
and below by two and three horizontal lines. 

The proprietor, Lord Lovat, of Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire, has 
presented the contents of the cist to the Anatomy Museum, University 
of Aberdeen. 

Measurements in mm. of Skidl from Short Cist at Kirkliill. 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

Sex ...... Male Alveolar length . . .44 

Cubic capacity . . 1450 c.c. ap. ,. breadth . . .02 ap. 

Glabello-occipital length . 171 Sagittal arc, 1 . . . 122 

Ophryo-occipital length . 16S ., .. 2 . . •HI 

Xasio-inionial length . 162 ,, 3 . . . 105 

Minimum frontal breadth 108 ap. 338 

Maximum frontal breadth 114 ap. Length foramen magnum . 38 

Parietal breadth . . 145 ap. Transverse arc .... 300 ap. 

Basibregmatic height . 124 Circumference .... 504 ap. 

Auricular height . . 110 

Biauricular breadth . . 128 ap. Indices. 

Basinasal length . . 96 

Basialveolar length . . 88 Length-breadth . . . 84-8 

Xasialveolar height . . 70 Length-height .... 72-5 

Orbital height. K. . . 37 Gnathic ..... 91‘7 

.. breadth. R. . .41 Orbital. R 90-2 
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lY. 

A NEW ANALYSIS OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE BEAKER POTTERY 
OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET E. CRICHTON MITCHELL, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

This paper aims at a new analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker 
Pottery found in Scotland. A typological study of the pottery will be 
combined with the geographical distribution of all known examples. 
The problem for elucidation is to determine the nature and direction of 
the invasion which introduced this foreign pottery to Scotland, and the 
lines of penetration whereby it was disseminated over the country. 

The late Lord Abercromby was a pioneer in the study of the beaker 
pottery of Great Britain.' It will be necessary to summarise briefly 
his conclusions as representing the orthodox opinion on the subject. 
Abercromby recognised three distinct varieties of beaker. Type A is 
characterised by a low globular body separated from the high upstanding 
neck by a marked constriction. The lip is not recurved and the base is 
flat. In general the constriction between body and neck cuts the vessel 
at half its total height. The salient features of Type B are radically 
different. There is no marked constriction between body and neck, the 
profile of the vessel from lip to base presenting a continuous curve. The 
globular portion is well-rounded and low-set, while the lip is strongly 
recurved. Compared with Type A, vessels of this category are superior 
in quality, the clay is fine, often bright red in colour, and well-fired. 
A third, Type C, is derived by a process of degeneration from the original 
Type A. The marked constriction is lost, the globular portion tends to 
rise relatively to the total height of the vessel, and the neck, no longer 
nearly vertical, begins to develop a tendency to recurve at the lip. In 
Scotland, Type A is scarcely represented ; Type B is rare ; while Type C 
is predominant. 

Abercromby indicated the Rhineland as the immediate source of all 
British beaker ware, and designated the particular Rhenish pot which 
formed the prototype of the British series as itself a hybrid. This 
hybridisation w^as due to the amalgamation of tw'o distinct ceramic 
traditions; those of the bell-beaker and of the late neolithic corded ware 
of northern Europe. The former, originating in Spain,- was disseminated 

' Abercromby-, Bronze Aye Pottery of Great Britain anil Ireland, O.xfor(l. 1912, vol. i. 

“ Followin},'- tlie arf,mment of Castillo, La Cultura del Vasu Campaniforme. Barcelona. 1928, 
rather than the hypothesis of Peake and Fleiire, Joiirn. Boy. Anthro. Inst., vol. lx. (1930). 
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throughout Europe by a brachycephalic and warlike people who had 
a rudimentary knowledge of metallurgy; the latter was the property 
of an equally warlike but dolichocephalic race who made stone battle- 
axes and probably emigrated from the South Russian steppes. As to the 
invasion itself, Abercromby yisualised a single landing or series of 
landings at some point on the southern or southeastern coast of Britain. 
Thence the invaders and their pottery gradually permeated the whole 
island. With regard to Scotland, the beaker invasion entered the country 
from northern England by way of the coastal margins. On the east the 
way is obvious. On the west Abercromby was ready to postulate three 
possible lines of advance. The Lancashire and Cumberland coasts formed 
one route leading to southwestern Scotland, and even the sea route from 
North Wales may have been followed. A third possibility was an east 
to west movement through the Tyne Gap from Northumberland to the 
head of the Solway Firth. It is of interest to note that Abercrombj" 
regarded the western penetration as chronologically earlier than the 
eastern movement.^ 

Since the publication of Abercrombie’s work much new material has 
accumulated, and this renders inevitable the criticism of his conclusions. 
In particular, his typology calls for revision. Types A and B remain, 
but Type C and the several subtypes must be abandoned. Theoretically 
the degeneration processes of Type A may have been as follows. The 
first feature to suffer in the event of careless manufacture would be the 
sharp constriction between body and neck. In place of a definite angle 
there would develop a curve. Thereafter the globular portion tends 
to diminish and at the same time to rise ; it being technically more 
difficult to make a pot with a swelling near the base than to elevate the 
globular portion to the middle height. But such an outline calls for a 
recurved lip in order to balance the profile. By the time this is achieved 
the resultant pot is very similar to Abercromby's Type C. But Abercromby 
reckoned without the possibility of a degeneration of Tj’pe B. Here 
the first stage would probably take the form of diminishing and 
simultaneously raising the globular portion for the same technical 
reasons as in Type A. But the lower and wider the globular portion of 
the pot the more accentuated must be the recurved lip. Accordingly, 
when the globular portion is diminished and elevated the lip begins to 
straighten. In short, the degeneration processes of both A and B tend 
to produce similar results. Thus, Abercromby's Type C beaker could in 
theory be derived from either A or B. Excluding for a moment a few 
anomalous hybrids, the investigator who handles a large number of 
examples gradually reaches a tolerably firm conviction as to the origin, 

* Abercromby. loc. cif.. p. 83. 
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A or B, of each degenerate type. This conclusion being partly of a 
subjective character cannot be more emphatic, but of its final validity 
there can be no doubt. In this connection a new nomenclature is suggested 
for British beaker pottery. Abercromby’s two fundamental categories 
should remain, but in place of his Type C and the other secondary varieties, 
those not falling under the head of either A or B should be designated 
Ca or Cb, the original source being indicated by the suffix. Incidentally 
the designation B should apply only to such beakers as are similar in 
profile with the example found in Aberdeenshire, Abercromby, No. 225. 
Likewise A should be retained for beakers having a profile similar 
to Abercromby's No. 57 from Rusden Low. Derbyshire. Yet there 
remains an almost insurmountable difficulty. A and B are distinguish- 
able ; likewise the degenerations from each which tend to merge 
into a third type C. But in theory a crossing of the two pure strains 
A and B would produce a hybrid extremely difficult to distinguish within 
the composite category of C. And what of the other cross-breeds 
A(Cb), B(Ca), and (Ca)(Cb)? From a biological point of view the mixing 
of a xmre with a degenerate strain is sterile, while the crossing of two 
degenerate strains would produce a freakish anomaly. Without stress- 
ing the above argument it may be stated that the divergences between 
A and Cb are so great that it would be extremely difficult for a potter 
to blend their characteristics, and the same applies to a possible 
amalgamation of B and Ca. As for (Ca)(Cb) the biological argument is 
probably adequate explanation. 

From the evidence detailed below it will be found that Abercromby's 
hypothesis with regard to a single landing or single point of disembarka- 
tion must now be abandoned. As long ago as 1915 Sir Arthur Keith 
wrote ; ' “ The southeast of England was apparently only one of the 
landing-places. Eastern Yorkshire was another. The counties which 
bound the Firth of Forth formed another centre of the invasion. ’ It is 
now recognised that the whole of the east coast of Britain from the 
Thames to the Dee was subjected to a series of incursions. 

Abercromby dealt with 109 examples of beaker pottery from Scotland. 
The pi’esent paper includes the consideration, not only of these, but also 
of 160 additional examples not mentioned by Abercromby. It is to 
be noted, however, that the provenance of the additional urns is not 
significantly different from that of Abercromby's examples. Thus, 
while the distribution problems which have now to be attacked are 
similar and parallel to those investigated by Abercromby, the data at 
our disposal are much more ample. A general survey emphasises the 
markedly coastal and valleyward distribution of the pottery, and this, 
* Keith, Journ. Soy, Anfhro. Inst., vol. .\lvi. (191.5). 
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taken as an isolated phenomenon, tends to indicate penetration from 
the sea. 

In the extreme southeast of Scotland there are two notable groups 
of beakers, those clustering along the banks of the Blackadder and the 
Whiteadder and the scattered group extending from Edgerston to Kelso 
at the junction of the Teviot and the Tweed. No. 135 ^ from Edington 
Mill, Chirnside, is represented by a mere fragment of fine red comb- 

ornamented ware. It was recovered from a cist which also contained 

a food-vessel. Such an association argues a relatively late date for the 
beaker sherd did the evidence not argue that the cist had originally 
contained a beaker burial which had been disturbed by the intrusive 
food-vessel. The cairn which had once covered the cist had been broken 
down and dispersed, while the inhumed body of the primarj' interment 
had been scattered and was incomplete. It is worthy of note that the 
feathered edging seen on the ornamentation of this sherd occurs again 
on the beaker. No. 129, found near the gate of Manderston House. The 
fragments. No. 133, from Grueldykes, near Duns, were found in a cist 

together with the unburnt skeleton of a male whose cephalic index 

was 82'6, The ware is very similar to that of the Edington Mill frag- 
ment. The remaining urns of this group, with the possible exception of 
No. 132 from Macksmill, Gordon, belong to the Ca category. The urn from 
the gate of Manderston House has an ornamental motif in the form of 
the zigzag with an abnormally long middle stroke which recalls similar 
decoration on the very fine Ca beaker, No. 136, from Harelaw Hill. 
Chirnside. No. 134 from Broomdykes. Edrom, has an entirely anomalous 
decoration, whose tendency to metopic arrangement finds no immediate 
parallels. The urn from Macksmill, Gordon, may be a C’b beaker, but is an 
outlier to this group in both form and ornanient. Though the evidence 
cannot be claimed as conclusive, this group along the hanks of the two 
main tributaries of the Tweed does appear to be homogeneous. Further- 
more, from the character of the distribution it would seem to owe its 
origin to penetration inland from the mouth of the river. 

The more southerly group comprises seven examples. No. 263 consists 
of five fragments from a cairn on Edgerston Moor. The ware is buff- 
coloured and the long zigzags may bear some relation to similar 
ornament on a Cb beaker. No. 261, from Littleton Castle at Kelso. 
No. 267 from Lanton Tower, near Jedburgh, is a fine specimen of a Ca 
beaker which was found in a short cist together with an unburnt 
skeleton, flint scrapers, and some white quartz pebbles. The ornamenta- 
tion, however, is not significant with the exception of the triple 
outlined triangles near the base, which occur again on No. 260 from 
' Nunibers refer to tlie appended Catalogue. 
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Eckford, and in a degenerate form on the urns, Nos. 265 and 266, 
from Friars and Edenmouth, both near Kelso. The combination 
of comb technique with plain incision which is such a feature of 
the Eckford beaker can be likewise paralleled on the urn from Friars, 
Kelso. 

In the two Scottish groups just described there are certain character- 
istics of which some are individual traits, while others are common to 
both. It is thus necessary to search for significant parallels to the 
more prominent motifs of these two groups, with a view to tracing 
the source of the beaker pottery in southeastern Scotland, and at the 
same time determining whether the features in common indicate direct 
contact between the two areas or simplj' a single derivation. From a 
geographical point of view, while the Edgerston-Kelso group surely 
penetrated directly across the border by way of Carter Bar, the Black- 
adder group seems to owe its origin to penetration from the mouth 
of the Tweed. Immigrants entering Scotland at Carter Bar would 
naturally follow the valleys of the Jed Water, the Teviot, and the 
Kale as far as Kelso; but there is no apparent reason why, having 
reached Kelso, they should not continue their way down the Tweed 
rather than cross the watershed to gain the unknown headwaters of 
the Blackadder on the bleak moorlands of the Merse. On the other 
hand, immigration by the estuary of the Tweed might easily be drawn 
to the exploration of the first tributary on the northern bank. Accord- 
ingly, geographical distribution does not support any direct contact 
between the two groups under consideration ; but there are several 
ornamental motifs common to both areas. The zigzag with the 
abnormally long middle stroke occurs not only on the Manderston and 
Harelaw urns in the northerly group, but also on No. 262 from Wester 
Wooden Farm. Eckford. The feathered edging on the Manderston urn 
and on the Edington Mill fragment occurs again on the beaker from 
Edenmouth. Finally, the hanging triangle, which is found on four 
exanqdes from the southern group, occurs in the north on the beaker 
from Harelaw Hill. Chirnside. It seems most reasonable to conclude that 
the two groups have a common source in northeastern England. The 
Manderston urn might have been made by the same potter as fashioned 
the exanq)le from Amble in Northumberland, Abercromluq No. 161A. 
The curious beaker from Eckford, though not completely paralleled 
by any English example, finds possible prototypes among the numerous 
A’^orkshire beakers which show hatched and open triangles. ^leanwhile 
the origin of the feathered edging is to be found on certain North- 
umberland urns, particularly Abercromby, No. 183, from Norham. No 
convincing parallels are forthcoming in support of the idea that the 
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southeast Scottish beakers are in any way the result of direct com- 
munication with continental Europe. 

Though a double line of approach has been suggested for south- 
eastern Scotland, other explanations of the distribution as known at 
present are equally possible. Penetration by land along the coastal 
margin is as reasonable as mariners sailing up the Tweed. Similarly, 
the valley of the Till was probably utilised as an avenue of approach 
in conjunction with the route over Carter Bar. But if every possible 
line of approach were explored the result would be a confused and 
erroneous conception, since the distribution is certainly not complete. 
It appears safer to indicate the most rational explanation of the 
grouping of examples in any given area, to point out the fallacies of 
routes which run counter to reason or geographical features, and to 
leave other possible avenues of approach open until a more complete 
distribution is available for investigation. 

From the moorland above Pease Bay, near the modern village of 
Cockhurnspath, two beaker urns were recovered from the same cist 
which had been buried at the base of a pit excavated beneath a cairn. 
The ornamentation on the Cb example. No. 131, is exactly paralleled for 
five bands by that on a beaker of the same type from Woodhorn, 
Northumberland. Abercromby, No. ICO. Even the profiles are remark- 
ably similar. But if this Cockhurnspath beaker has associations with 
Northumberland it also bears some relationship to the northern group 
in Berwickshire. The fragment from Grueldykes, near Duns, exhibits 
a five-lined chevron, five horizontal bars, and a heavy band of cross- 
hatching in exactly the same sequence as on the Cockhurnspath beaker. 
But the problem of contact is complicated by the fact that the multiple 
lined chevron is also a marked feature of certain Dutch beakers.’ It is 
difficult to give an adequate interpretation of this parallelism, though 
it seems possible that the Grueldykes and Cockhurnspath beakers them- 
selves originate from a Dutch penetration of northeastern England. 

One of the most remarkable concentrations of beaker ceramic in 
Scotland is to be found along the southern margin of the Firth of 
Forth. Three domestic stations are known within 10 miles of each 
other; at Hedderwick on the estuary of the Tyne, at North Berwick, 
and at Gullane. Both the latter are situated on the projecting head- 
land of East Lothian. Sir Arthur Keith suggested that from this area 
there was direct communication with the continent of Europe, and the 
possibility of establishing such contact on the evidence of the ornament 
displayed by the Scottish beaker sherds is a question of great interest. 
From Gullane and North Berwick string-marked fragments of pure B 

‘ Bursch, Die Decherkultur in den Xiederlanden, Marburg, 1933, Tafel II. 6. 8. 
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type have been found, while from a sand-pit near Bathgate in the 
valley of the Almond two complete and beautiful examples, Nos. 271 
and 275, of this category were recovered. As far as can be ascertained 
no such ceramic has yet been found in northeastern England. Even 
farther south only debased examides appear,’ with the exception of a 
notable group within the area covered by the modern counties of \\ ilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset. The lack of any immediate prototype for the 
East and West Lothian B ware strengthens the theory that it is 
evidence of a new penetration direct from the Continent. But the 
beaker ceramic from the Netherlands and the Central Rhineland does 
not afford any verj’ close analogies. Wholly string-marked beakers 
are rare, and the fine texture and brick-red colouring of our Lothian 
sherds are not easily paralleled abroad. Moreover, with a few notable 
exceptions in Holland, the striking contour of the British B beaker is 
not to be found elsewhere in Europe unless among the pure bell beaker 
ceramic of Spain and Portugal. 

It is even more difficult to indicate the origin of the Ca sherds from 
the burials and domestic stations of the Lothians. If they too were 
deposited by continental invaders, did the latter achieve any amalgama- 
tion with the southeastern lines of beaker penetration ? At the 
domestic site of Gullane it is interesting to note that B and Ca sherds 
may have been segregated; but. as the segregation takes the form of 
two kitchen-middens in the same ravine and only fifty yards apart, the 
respective potters, provided they synchronised, must have been on at 
least friendly terms. On the other hand, there is no B ware from 
Hedderwick where the C’a sherds were mixed with neolithic Type B 
pottery ; a combination which may be significant in view of the finds 
at Peterborough and West Keal in Lincolnshire. Continental analogies 
to the C'a ornament of the Lothians are not very helpful. Horizontally 
filled triangles occur on the sherds from Gullane. On beakers from 
the Central Rhineland examples of similar decoration can be cited. 
In particular, on two beakers, one from Andernach and the other from 
L’rinitz, both in the museum at Bonn,- there appears immediately below 
the lip a double row of horizontally filled triangles whose apices 
coincide but are oppositely directed. These triangles are separated by 
a double horizontal line encircling the pot. An exactly similar scheme 
is found immediately below the lip of the Ca beaker. No. 231, from 

‘ III Proc. Prehist. Soc. East Anglin, vol. vi. p. .1. G. D. Clark has published the beaker 
pottery in tlie Ipswieli iluseuiii. Anions the urns illustrated is an e.xainple from Brantham 
Farm, Sultolk. pi. xxviii. li^. 5, riiouirh the swellinjt on this vessel lies relatively high compared 
with the total height, and though the ornamentation is not in the best tradition, the profile 
approximates very closely to that of a pure B lieaker. 

^ Castillo, loc. cit., pi. cxcii. 1. pi. cxciii. 3. 
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Cakemuir Hill, near Borthwick. Several parallelisms can be quoted 
from among the Dutch beaker ornament, though the absence there of 
the broad horizontally tilled triangle is worthy of note. On the beaker. 
No. 152, from East Barns, a prominent motif is the band of dashes 
arranged alternately. This is found recurring on several beakers from 
Holland, notably on an example from Hillegom in the northwest 
province,^ and also on a heaker from Houtdorper Yeld in the Yeluwe 
district.- In profile, the former of these two urns approximates closely 
to certain southeast Scottish types. Rows of chevron ornament have 
already been noted on the Cockburnspath beaker; thej' recur on 
No. 153 from Windy Mains, near Humbie, and on No. 232 from Cake- 
muir Hill, Borthwick. In Holland the ornament is a favourite one 
and is seen on many heakers, notably on two beakers from L^ddelernieer ® 
and on one from Oostereng.^ But having i-espect to the ultimate criterion 
of form the Netherland parallels are manifestly of little value. 

There remains the possibility that the Lothian beaker ornament can 
be derived from the penetration which colonised southeastern Scotland. 
The horizontally filled triangles on the fragments from Gullane, on the 
beaker. No. 155, from West Links, North Berwick, and on the C.v. urns 
from Juniper Green, No. 230, and Cakemuir Hill, Borthwick, No. 231, 
might conceivably be traced to the similar ornamentation on the urn 
from Harelaw Hill, Chirnside. Still, it must be admitted that the 
Berwickshire example is just as likely to be the result of a reflex 
movement from the shores of the Firth of Forth ; in which case the 
problem of the origin of the ornament is no nearer solution. Exactly 
the same argument applies to the metopic decoration on the West 
Links beaker already mentioned. It might be related to the curious 
vertical columns on the Edrom beaker in Berwickshire ; while either 
or both may be a debased reflection of the heavily ornamented metopes 
of the Dutch and Rhenish beakers. The occurrence of feathered edging, 
however, helps towards a solution of the problem. This distinctive 
motif occurs on the beaker from East Barns, on the fragment from 
Windv Mains, Humbie, and on the two beakers from Cakemuir Hill 
Borthwick. It has already been noted how frequently the feathered 
edging is found on the Roxburgh and Berwickshire beakers. Similarly, 
the zigzag with the abnormally long centre stroke is found on the 
Windy Mains urn and on the fragmentary beaker. No. 188, from 
Broxmouth Waird, near Dunbar. It is just possible, however, that 
this ornament has a continental origin. It is a motif which is not 
likely to be original ; it is not the immediate creation of the artist ; it 


‘ Bursch, loc. cif., Tafel III. lU. 
’ Ibid., loc. cit., Tatel II. 5, 6. 


- Ibid., loc. cit., Tiifel III. 3. 
' Ibid., loc. cit., Tafel II. 8. 
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is a stejj in the degenei-ation or misunderstanding of a straightforward 
design. Among the Dutch beakers there is an example from \Yinter- 
swijk on the eastern border of Gelderland ^ which is ornamented by 
hands of herring-bone incision sepai’ated by long vertical strokes. It 
is an easy transition to combine these two ideas and evolve the zigzag 
with the abnormal centre line. But the closest contact between the 
Lothians and the southeastern Scottish groups is shown on the frag- 
ment of the second urn from ^Yindy Mains. The quintuple outlining 
of the hanging triangle combined with the feathered edging is the 
duplicate of the ornament close to the base of the urn from Edenmonth, 
near Kelso. 

The Blackadder group, the Edgerston-Kelso group, and the Pease Bay 
urns have their roots in northeastern England. The B ware fi-om the 
Lothians is a foreign intrusion which cannot for the moment be 
interpreted. Tlie C'a beakers of East and \Yest Lothian have continental 
affinities which, allied to the character of the distribution in this area, 
make direct contact with the Continent more than a possibility. On 
the other hand, influence from the primary southeastern groups is well 
attested. Yet the extent of this influence is difficult to gauge, and an 
intimate study of the pottery and its associations leads to the con- 
clusion that it was (puckly dissipated and had little part in the flores- 
cence of the Lothian beaker culture. The urns from East Barns. 
Boglehillwood Longniddry. and Humbie appear to be the final pro- 
ductions of a movement whose force is spent, rather than the vanguard 
of an energetic penetration. 

Before leaving the Lothian beakers it is questionable whether they 
owe their provenance, provided they have connections with the south- 
eastern groups, to beaker folk crossing the watershed of the Lammer- 
muirs and folhjwiiig the valleys of the Water of Leith, the Tyne, and 
the Esk : or whether the immigrants came by way of the coast and 
the sea. The watershed of the Lammermuirs is not a formidable barrier 
to penetration, but taking into consideration the obvious simplicity of 
the coastal route this latter seems the inore likelv. 

The Forth and Clyde isthmus has now been reached and the ])roblem 
of the beaker distribution becomes conq>licated by the possibilities of 
contact with the west ; geographical reasons having so far, with the 
exception of the Tyne gap in northern England, rendered unlikely any 
intercommunication. Before proceeding farther north therefore the 
southwest Scottish group calls for interpretation. 

The modern counties of Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries are 
curiously barren of beaker Jinds. With the exception of an extensive 

' Burscli., loc. cit.. Tiifel I. 4. 
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domestic site on Glenluce Sands at the head of Luce Bay, only four 
beakers are known from the area. From the very inadequate descrip- 
tion it is impossible to identify either the type or the character of the 
ornament on No. 284 from near the ruins of Carsecreugh Castle; this 
is the more unfortunate as the burial, that of an infant with a 
brachycephalic adult female, was one of particular interest. No. 224 
from Woodfield, Highbanks, though in good preservation does not 
possess very characteristic decoration ; the alternation of oblique and 
horizontal lines being of such frequent occurrence as to lack significance. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a beaker in many respects 
similar was found at Moel Hebog, Snowdonia, Carnarvon. ^ The lozenge 
pattern on No. 151 from Auchencairn, Closeburn, in the valley of the 
Nith, is difficult to parallel outside the area. The nearest analogy is 
Abercromby’s example, No. 152, from Folkton in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. But the resemblance is misleading since the profiles of the 
respective vessels are totally different, while the size and disposition 
of the lozenge pattern are quite dissimilar. From Stoneykirk, near 
the settlement site at Glenluce, the lip of a beaker. No. 278, was found 
protruding from a patch of sandy gravel. On removal the pot was 
found to contain small perforated disc-shaped beads of lignite. The 
urn itself fell to pieces with the exception of the rim, but it appears 
to have been ornamented with an elongated lozenge pattern which 
possesses a striking parallel in a pseudo-cinerary urn from near Oban.* 
Finally, from Glenluce, besides fragments of both types of neolithic 
ware, much B beaker ceramic has been recovered. Like the similar 
pottery from East Lothian it is string-marked, while the clay is bright 
red, well-fired and thin. 

There are three possible avenues of approach to the southwest : 
from the east by the Tyne Gap in northern England ; from the north ; 
or directly by land or sea from the south. Abercromby favoured the 
first of these alternatives, and from a purely geographical standpoint 
his argument is difficult to combat. But if the Tyne Gap is the line 
towards the colonisation of the Solway Firth and its adjacent coasts, 
why should the beaker distribution in that area be so markedly western 
in its provenance? There are no beakers from Dumfriesshire with the 
exception of the Auchencairn urn. In a map, prepared by the late 
Professor Boyd Dawkins,* of conjectural prehistoric woodlands in 
southwest Scotland the whole length of the Tyne Gap is marked as 
densely afforested. Moreover, the head of the Solway Firth must have 

' Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. i. juirt 2, May 1922. 

- Froc. Soc. Ant. .Scot., vol. Ixvi. p. 407. 

^ Fleure and Wlutehouse, Arch. Cnmlt.. vol. xvi. (1910) p. 101. 
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been surrounded by marsh-land which would prove an effective barrier 
to prehistoric migration. 

The route from the north is an interesting possibility and deserves 
most careful consideration. Nos. 246 and 247 are two beakers from a 
cairn near Drummelzier. No. 247 was a scarcely distinguishable fragment, 
but No. 246 was a well-made urn of a degenerate B form. The ware is 
reddish brown and fine in texture, while the ornamentation is that of 
continuous string-markings from lip to base. Though the swelling of 
the vessel is placed low in relation to the total height, the lip is 
straighter than in vessels of the pure B category, while the small size 
of the Drummelzier pot indicates inferior taste and workmanship. 
The nearest prototype to this vessel is the B ware of either East 
Lothian or Glenluce. In view of this suggestion it is interesting that 
type B neolithic ware also occurred at Drummelzier. But if the 
Drummelzier beaker is related to Glenluce the problem of the origin of 
the southwest Type B beaker ceramic is no nearer solution. On the 
other hand, if the Drummelzier example were somehow derived from 
East Lothian then it might repre.sent an interjiiediate link between 
East Lothian and Glenluce. A northern connection for the beakers at 
the headwaters of the Tweed is made possible by the ornanient of a 
C'a beaker. No. 245, found at Oliver, Tweedsmuir. This vessel bears 
two zones of incised diamond design, which in one instance has a 
quadruple outline. The lowest band consists of wide triangles filled 
by vertical lines. ^ The triangular ornament also occurs on No. 228 
from Crawfurd, where the horizontal filling is identical Avith similar 
decoration on tlie East Lothian C'a beakers. Finally, the bronze ring 
discovered with the Crawfurd urn is paralleled by a ring whose 
provenance at Stobo, near Peebles, lies on the direct route nortlnvards 
vld the Tweed valley and the pass through the Moorfoot Hills by 
Eddleston. 

If, then, the group of beakers at the headwaters of the Tweed is 
the result of penetration from the shores of the Forth, and if they 
indeed form an intermediate link with the southwest, then the diamond 
pattern on the Auchencairn beaker may be derived from Oliver, 
Tweedsmuir. The idea of any movement in the o])[)osite direction— 
that is to say, the idea of deriving the group around the headwaters 
of the Tweed from the southwest — is negatived by the parallelisms 
just (jiKJted from East Lothian. 

The route from the south is supported by tAvo facts: the similarity 

* Tlit-re is jio fuii(Uuiieiital (litlVrfiice l.etweeu filling .1 triangle with vertical or horizontal 
lines. The direction is dependent upon the position of the pot during the iiroce.s.s of orna- 
llieiltHtlUlL 
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between the Woodfield and the Moel Hehog urns, and the disposition 
of the southwest Scottish finds. The latter seem to have belonged to 
a maritime folk who, coasting along the southern shores of Galloway, 
explored in turn such rivers as the Nith and the Dee whose broad 
estuaries would tempt that spirit of curiosity which seems to have been 
one of the characteristics of beaker man. This southwestern line of 
approach will receive further consideration when the more northerly 
parts of the west Scottish coast come under discussion. 

From a geographical point of view' the southern avenue of approach 
to southw'estern Scotland seems the most feasible. From a typological 
study of the pottery involved there is every reason to support the 
theory of a penetration from the north. The question must remain 
open. 

Along the western shores of Scotland from Ayrshire to the island 
of Lewis, beaker ceramic is found sporadicallj'. Yet, however scattered, 
the several examples have a certain homogeneity which makes it 
desirable to consider them as a single series. Within the composite 
W'hole, however, isolated groups such as those from Muirkirk and 
Poltalloch must receive individual consideration. 

From the northwest of Ayrshire, practically opposite to the island 
of Bute, come two beakers of great interest. At the Court Hill, Dairy, 
there was found an urn. No. 99, of C’b variety ornamented by an 
anomalous series of oblique, vertical, and horizontal strokes. From the 
point of view of typology its derivation from a pure B prototype is 
quite evident. About 20 miles farther north along the coast on the 
estate of Haj'lee, near Largs, a beaker. No. 110, of pure B t 3 'pe Avas 
recovered from a cist. Though tjpologicallA' this urn falls within the 
B categoiy its ornament is unique and without parallel in this class. 
The closest analog}’ to the decoration is to be found on a beaker of Cb 
form from near Glen yr afon House, Llanblodwell, Denbighshire, North 
Wales.’ This resemblance strengthens the theor}' ahead}’ suggested 
by the finds in Galloway of a southern beaker penetration into south- 
Avestern Scotland. 

In 1923 there Avas discovered Avithin the Roman fort of Old Kilpatrick, 
near Dumbarton, a curious stone-lined grave Avhich contained fragments 
of three different vessels. Tavo fell Avithin the category of neolithic 
pottery, one of them bearing a strong resemblance to the sherds of 
neolithic Type B Avare from Glenluce and HedderAvick ; the third Avas 
similar to beaker ceramic. On account, hoAvever, of the different quality 
of the clay and the rather straighter line of the Avail Dr Callander has 
assigned this sherd to the Overlap Period. Though the Old Kilj>atrick 

* Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. i. piirt 2, Jlay 1922. 
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fragment is thus disappointing from the point of view of an analysis 
of beaker distribution, the mouth of the Clyde must have been very 
tempting to a pioneer folk with a penchant for exploration. Whatever 
urns may still await discovery in the loAver reaches, there is no lack of 
beaker evidence from the upper reaches of the river. From Mossplat, 
near Carluke, there comes a beaker. No. 225, whose profile would have 
placed it within the A category were it not so carelessly made. Its 
ornament, however, is of great importance since the same sequence of 
cross-hatched and vertical lines can be traced through Fife and Angus 
as far north as Aberdeenshire. South of Lanarkshire there is no parallel 
to the ornamentation. Is there here the birth of a spontaneous motif 
or is it due to the penetration south of the Forth of a foreign motif, 
which became the vogue north of the estuary? Among certain Dutch 
beakers alternating bands of vertical lines and cross-hatching, bounded 
above and below by a single horizontal line encircling the vesssel, are 
frequent. Though this scheme bears a certain similarity to the sequence 
on the Mossplat beaker the intervening plain zones constitute a difference 
which may be fundamental. For the moment the decoration on the 
Mossplat beaker must be regarded as genuine native artistry which had 
the good fortune to become popular beyond the confines of Lanarkshire. 

Two beakers. Nos. 226 and 227, found in a sand-pit on Lanarkmoor 
are of particular interest. The principal decorative motifs of the former 
are the horizontally filled triangles and the feathered edging, both of 
which are so characteristic of the urns from the eastern counties south 
of the Firth of Forth. Geographically, penetration of this Cljdesdale 
area from the north would be feasible cia the valleys of the Medwyn 
and the Lyne. The second beaker from Lanarkmoor is totally unlike 
the first and displays aftiiiities which point west rather than north or 
east. The potter who made this vessel had a confused idea of two 
radically ditfereut ornamental schemes. The first was a series of 
horizontal bands encircling the pot and forming zones; the second was 
the division of a zone into a number of metopes by vertical lines placed 
at intervals. The zonal ornament used was the same type of cross- 
hatching as occurs on the Mossplat beaker. But for the decoration of 
the metopes the potter had only a very rudimentary idea, for she 
packed the divisions with motives suited primarily to a zonal scheme: 
herring-bone, cross-hatching, chevrons, and oblique strokes. The result 
may be an interesting study in psychology, but it is jiot an artistic 
production. M hence could the metopic ornament have penetrated to 
the mid-reaches of the Clyde? Possibly it may have filtered through 
from k.ast Lothian, but considering the lack of intermediate examples 
‘ Buix-h, h)C. cif.. Tafel II. I, Tafel III. 2. (i. 
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and the fact that in East Lothiati only a single occurrence is known, 
such a derivation is improbable. But a debased form of the metope 
occurs on the Haylee beaker from Largs. The probabilitj’ of contact 
between the upper reaches of the Clyde and the coastal margin of 
Ayrshire is supported by the fact that the cup- and ring-markings which 
adorned the cover of the cist containing the fragments of No. 229 from 
Wester A^ird Houses, Carnwath, can be closely paralleled with similar 
markings on the cover-stone of a cist at Coilsfield, near Tarbolton. The 
Coilsfield cist contained an early example of a food-vessel. 

Two forces were operative near the headwaters of the Clyde. 
Influence from the Firth of Forth is established and may have been 
part of the movement which affected the group of beakers at the source 
of the Tweed. In a like manner influence from the west was active 
and it is probable that some at least of the folk who made this Clyde 
group of beakers had penetrated inland from the mouth of the river. 

There remains to be considered the beaker settlement site at 
Muirkirk, in the uplands of central Aj'rshire, Nos. 100-109. The primary 
importance of Muirkirk is the fact that excavation on the site proved 
the association of a developed form of hut-circle with not only beaker 
but Overlap pottery. Unfortunately the true beaker ware is represented 
only by fragments, among which thei'e occurred string-marked pieces 
of fine reddish ware which are very similar to pure B ceramic. The 
Overlap pottery exhibits influence from Type B neolithic wares as is 
shown by the presence of characteristic pinched finger-tip ornament 
and the impressions of a hollow reed. It is unreasonable to suggest 
that Muirkirk was colonised from any other direction than the west. 
The following quotation is taken fx-om the excavator's account of the 
prehistoric sites given to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland during the session 1926-7: "The distinct of Muirkirk is 
situated within the uplands of the central division of Ayrshire and on 
the upper reaches of the river Ayr. ... It is surrounded on the north, 
south and east by hills rising, at their highest, to nearly 2000 feet. To 
the west the prospect is wide and open across the whole width of the 
county to the sea.” 

From the neolithic cairns of Glecknabae in Bute. Nos. 141-144. Dunan 
Beg, No. 137, and Giants’ Graves. Nos. 138-140, at Whiting Bay on the 
east coast of Arran, fragments of fine red ware were recovered which, 
while analogous to beaker ceramic, has belonged to vessels somewhat 
smaller than the normal beaker urn. Some fragments are string-marked 
and bear a strong resemblance to B ceramic, while others, bright red in 
colour, exhibit cross-hatching which could only have been executed by 
beaker immigrants. Professor Bryce, in describing this pseudo-beaker 

VOL. LXVIII. 10 
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ware, remarked that it " represented a terminal phase in the Stone 
culture of Scotland, and provides a link . . . between the chamber culture 
and the short cist culture.” Yet the fragments show all the characteristics 
of pure beaker pottery, with the exception of appearing to belong to 
urns rather smaller than a normal example. But the discovery from 
Drummelzier has shown how very small B beakers can become. There 
seems no reason, therefore, to object to these sherds being assigned to 
an Early Bronze Age context instead of placing them in an Overlap 
Period for which there is as yet very little evidence. The finding of 
a perforated stone hammer in the chamber at Tormore is proof, were 
such required, that the beaker folk had no objection to utilising the 
older sepulchres. 

The beaker. No. 92, from a secondary cist in a segmented, chambered 
cairn at Balnabraid, south of Campbeltown, Kintyre, is a degenerate 
and clumsily fashioned urn of C’a tj'pe. The ornament has no significance 
beyond the fact that bands of cros.s-hatched lines are a prominent 
feature. 

On the western shores of Coll and Tiree and at Sanna Bay, on 
Ardnamurchan Point, lie three important domestic stations. The 
fragments from Coll and Tiree are in the collection of Mr Ludovic Mann, 
at the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. They are of a brilliant red 
colour decorated with string-markings, incised cross-hatchings, and pits 
made by the impression of a hollow reed. The latter ornament is of 
great interest, as it also occurs on pseudo-beaker pottery from Muirkirk, 
and is known on the fragments of neolithic Type B Avare from Glenluce 
and Hedderwick. It is not a form of ornament in the beaker tradition. 
At Sanna Bay the kitchen-midden yielded fragments of string-marked 
beakers ornamented by a continuous spiral from lip to base. 

Stretching from Corran Ferry down Loch Linnhe to Salen Bay, on 
the northeastern shore of Mull, is a group of four beakers noAv to be 
considered. From Callachally, Glenforsa, Mull, come two associated 
beakers. The first, No. 89. is a badly made urn of Cr type ornamented, 
however, by two important motifs. The first consists of horizontal, 
cross-hatched and Amrtical bands, set at intervals from lip to base; the 
other takes the form of triangles filled by a chevron design. Two rows 
of triangles set apex to apex encircle the pot at its widest diameter. 
The second urn, No. 90, is only known from a fragment. It is said to 
have been of “similar character but different in its ornamentation, 
which consists of angular scorings all over the surface and towards the 
top a band of triangular spaces alternately plain and filled with parallel 
lines.” The hands of cro.ss-hatched lines on No. 89 find analogies on other 
beaker urns from the Avest coast, notably those from Mossplat and 
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Balnabraid. The chevron hatched triangles on No. 89 and those filled 
by parallel lines on No. 90 are, however, a new feature in the west coast 
series. Their due significance will become apparent later, but at the 
moment attention should be directed to the filled triangle ornament on 
the following group of Glamorgan beakers:' (1) Newholm Farm, near 
St Fagan’s Castle; (2) at Cwm Gar Farm, near Dolygaer Station north 
of Merthyr Tydfil; (3) at Merthyr Mawr Warren, near Porthcawl. 
No. 9l is represented by some fragments of horizontally string-marked 
beaker ware found in a cist deposited in gravelly soil by the shores of 
Salen Bay. Though the fragments are very small they are strongly 
suggestive of B ceramic. No. 203 from Corran Ferry beyond being a 
degenerate example of the Cb variety has unfortunately no distinctive 
ornament. The markedly broad band of cross-hatching, combined with 
the horizontally lined neck, and the general profile of the pot suggest, 
however, that its maker, originally wedded to B ceramic, was endeavour- 
ing to introduce the cross-hatched bands typical of the south-west 
Scottish Ca group. In any case the breadth of the cross-hatched area 
on the Corran Ferry beaker indicates that the potter had no realisation 
of the artistic value of such an ornament. 

A most remarkable group of beaker urns is confined to a small area 
in the immediate vicinity of Poltalloch, a few miles southwest of the 
southern extremity of Loch Awe. Of seven different vessels represented, 
four are of unknown type, two belong to the Ca group and one is a 
Cb beaker. Of the Ca examples. Nos. 82 and 83 are well-made pots with 
quite dissimilar ornament. No. 82 has two bands of double outlined 
triangles horizontally shaded, while No. 83 is characterised by a band 
of horizontal zigzags joined by longer or shorter vertical strokes. The 
motif on No. 82 has already occurred in East Lothian and is known to 
have penetrated as far south as Crawfurd in Lanarkshire. Parallels 
have been suggested from northeastern England, and in particular 
Abercromby cited an example from Cursed Field, Ancroft, Northumber- 
land. But the Poltalloch beaker has double outlined triangles. Such 
an ornament is not spontaneous nor is it related to the simple triangle. 
It is part of a degeneration process. The initial stage of that process 
must be sought amongst the south Welsh beakers already quoted in 
connection with the Glenforsa urn. Among the Glamorgan beakers 
it is clear that the potter is intent on achieving a plain chevron band 
which she seeks to emphasise by hatching the triangular spaces on 
either side. Naturally the apices of the triangles do not coincide. But 
unless the reason for this curious disposition of ornament is realised, 
the idea of the open chevron is iimmediately lost and the plain band 
* Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol i. part 2, May 1922. 
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degenerates into an edging for the filled triangles. The initial step can 
be seen in the beaker from Newholm Farm, near St Fagan’s Castle. In 
the Poltalloch pot the triangles have so dominated the decorative scheme 
that the upper I’ow has been left vacant so as to accentuate the horizontal 
lining of the lower row. 

There seems therefore no doubt that many of the west Scottish 
beakers owe their provenance to maritime enterprise bearing Welsh 
influence. The Woodfield and Haylee urns are witness to such intei'- 
course. Accordingly, there is no reason why the triangle with single 
or double outline should not have originated in the same quarter. In 
further support of this southwest route there may be mentioned a 
beautiful example of a C’a beaker from a cist at Baroose Farm, Lonan, 
Isle of Man.* The under part of this urn is decorated by pendant 
triangles not, it is true, double outlined, but horizontally filled. Further- 
more, like No. 82 from Poltalloch, the margin of the triangular spaces 
is not a continuous line but a series of short dashes. It seems therefore 
that in accounting for the filled triangle ornament in west Scotland 
there is no neccssitj' to invoke influence from East Lothian. But all 
possibility of such influence should not be entirely overlooked, for the 
C’b beaker. No. 86, from Poltalloch exhibits rows of alternate dashes, 
a sequence of decoration which can be paralleled on the urn from East 
Barns and even farther afield in Holland. Meanwhile the vertical 
strokes between zigzag borders seen on the second Ca beaker from 
Poltalloch is a form of ornament which can be traced from Stafford 
and the East Riding of Yorkshire as far north as Fyrish, Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 

Recently four discoveries of beaker urns have been made on the 
southwestern coast of Skye. In 1929 Mr Lindsay Scott recovered 
fragments of two beakers. Nos. 204 and 205. from Kraiknish, on the 
shores of Loch Eynort. One beaker belongs to the Ca variety. The 
best-preserved example is covered by a very striking lozenge pattern, 
each figure possessing a double-edged outline. The character of the 
ornamentation and the profile of the vessel leave no doubt as to its 
derivation. Almost exact parallels are to be found among the Wiltshire 
beakers.^ The ornament also occurs on beakers from Derby and Stafford, 
Norfolk and Suffolk. But in these areas, as well as farther north in 
Y'orkshire, degeneration has set in. Attention has been diverted from 
the lozenge to the plain chevron bars which serve to outline it. The 
process is the reverse of that which took place in the case of the double- 
outlined triangle. It is a far cry from Skye to Wiltshire, but there is 

^ Proc. ('ftmh. Ant. Soc., vol. xxiv. (lVr2\~2) p. S2. 

■ Particularly Abercroniliy, Xo. 8. 
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no ambiguity about the reality of the parallelism, and, in view of the 
possible Welsh contacts in western Scotland, finds from intermediate 
localities may be confidently expected. 

In 1927 Dr Callander examined a short cist occurring as a secondary 
burial within a long cairn situated on the western shore of Loch Slapin, 
near Kilmarie Lodge. The cist yielded a Ca beaker, No. 209. The 
ornamentation is of extraordinary interest. Above the constriction 
lies a row of triple-edged chevrons, their apices pointing towards the 
lip. The space around them is filled by horizontal lines. The same 
ornamental scheme occurs close to the base. Encircling the pot at its 
greatest diameter is a row of open lozenges edged bj* two, sometimes 
three, lines, and, like the chevrons, surrounded by horizontal incisions. 
Analogous decoration occurs on the Glamorgan beaker from Merthyr 
Mawr, Warren, near Porthcaxvl; while the lozenges find a distant echo 
in the Oban “ Cinerary ” urn, the Stoneykirk beaker lip, and the 
Auchencairn vessel. 

In the autumn of 1931 Mr Lindsay Scott excavated another neolithic 
chambered cairn at Rudh’ an Dunain on the shores of Loch Brittle. 
From the chamber he recovered fragments of a beaker. No. 211, which 
upon restoration was found to belong to the Ca category. The orna- 
mentation is curious. The following description is from Mr Scott’s 
account : “The waist and foot are plain; two similar bands of decoi’ation 
cover the neck and body. These bands are defined by three parallel 
lines above and below, four lines at the lower edge of the upper band, 
and divided into a series of panels by sets of four to six vertical lines. 
Each panel is decorated by a series of short diagonal lines extending 
inwards and downwards from its right and left side. A series of 
similar diagonal lines hangs from the lower edge of the lower band of 
decoration.” The essential feature is the metopic arrangement of the 
ornament. The profile of the vessel can be paralleled elsewhere on the 
west coast of Scotland, but not the decoration. The metopes on the 
Haylee and Lanarkmoor urns are totally different. INIr Scott suggests 
that the urn, No. 258, from Ross-shire affords the closest analogy so 
far as decorative motive is concerned. But he lessens the value of his 
suggestion by affirming that the maker of the Rudh’ an Dunain beaker 
reached Skye from the mainland. A staunch believer in Abercromhy’s 
hypothesis of an east coast derivation for all Scottish Ca beakers, he 
will not countenance the possibility of a west coast penetration. But 
where on the immediate mainland of Scotland does Mr Scott find a 
prototype for his Skye beaker? The nearest beaker ceramic is between 
40 and 50 miles distant, and even then neither the Sanna Bay ware nor 
the Corran Ferry urn are in the lea.st analogous. But what of the 
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Ross-sbire beaker y Tbougb be does not state it as a fact, it is obvious 
tbat Mr Scott is toying witb tbe possibility of deriving tbe Rudb’ an 
Dunain ornament from tbe northeast of Scotland. But tbe Ross-sbire 
potter is applying a typically A form of decoration to a degenerate 
example of B variety. It is improbable tbat tbe Rudb’ an Dunain 
potter would stoop to copy a debased traditional ornament from a 
beaker of a totally different type. The ornamentation of the Rudb' an 
Dunain urn must therefore for tbe moment remain unique. 

From tbe neolithic chambered cairns of Langass Barp and Geirisclett 
in A’ortb Uist there were recovered sherds. Nos. 206-208. of fine greyish 
ware which, on account of its texture and ornament strongly resembling 
beaker ceramic, has been designated Overlap pottery. Instances of such 
pseudo-beaker ceramic in neolithic sepulchres of the west coast of 
Scotland are so frequent as to render comment unnecessary. 

No. 2.55, from tbe parish of Lochs, Lewis, is a beaker of unknown 
type and ornament from a short cist. 

Tbe pure B sherds from East Lothian and the complete urns of tbe 
same type from Bathgate are probably witness to an individual beaker 
element entering Scotland l ia tbe estuarj- of tbe Firth of Forth. There 
is evidence of tbe same movement at St Andrews, where a B beaker. 
No. 191, was found in a cist, on tbe settlement site at Tents Muir which 
has yielded many sherds of the same type, and near tbe head of tbe 
Earn valley where a fragment of this ware was recovered from beneath 
a cairn. Apart, however, from pure examples of tbe type, tbe influence 
of the B tradition on tbe beaker ceramic in the area bounded by tbe 
Firths of Forth and Tay is very marked. No. 270 from Tartraven has 
undoubtedly been influenced in this way. A"o. 2.50 from Pendreicb, 
Bridge of Allan, has a debased B profile and tbe horizontal rows of 
incised lines at tbe neck are a poor imitation of tbe impressions of 
continuous string-markings. Tbe curious metopic decoration on the 
body of this urn can be exactly paralleled on a beaker from Uddelermeer.^ 
Holland, while tbe feathered edging at tbe junction of body and neck 
is worthy of note. B influence can likewise be traced in tbe horizontal 
incisions on tbe neck of A'o. 219 from Bailielands, Aucbterarder ; in tbe 
same feature on No. 251 from Kincardine Castle, and in tbe profile of 
No. 201 from Dunsbelt. 

Tbe remaining beakers from this area, although they belong to tbe 
C'a category, do not form a lH»mogeneous group. From a geogi-apbical 
point of view tbe beakers in tbe valley of the Eden were dej)osited by 
a seafaring folk exploring inland from tbe coast. Yet none of tbe four 
examples bears tbe slightest resemblance one to another. No. 193 from 

’ Bm-bcli, lor. cit.. Taft-I III. 5. 
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Dairsie has been decorated by a potter who was thoroughly conversant 
with the artistic value of the metope. Furthermore, the incised orna- 
ment on this beaker has been deliberately enhanced by a white filling. 
Neither the ornamental style nor the technique eniploj’ed on this urn can 
be paralleled at present from either the English or the Scottish east 
coast series. From a large cairn at Collessie Nos. 199 and 200 were 
recovered ; the first from a cist at the centre of the cairn and the 
second from the bottom of an oval pit sunk in the subsoil. No. 199 
is a Cb beaker whose only claim to attention lies in the possession 
of feathered edging on either side of the lower series of horizontal 
lines. No. 200 has a markedly Ca profile and its ornamental .Scheme 
is of outstanding significance. If this urn is closely compared with 
No. 222 from C’akemuir, Borthwick, the following arrangement of zonal 
decoration can be followed on both urns. Six bars of inci.-ed chevrons 
(five only on the Collessie urn); twelve horizontal lines (ten on the 
Collessie urn); feathered edging to this group; six horizontal lines 
feathered above and below; seven hoidzontal lines feathered above; 
and finally a band of long oblique strokes bounded by a single horizontal 
line below. Such parallelism is of the greatest significance. At another 
part of the Collessie cairn a second pit was found. This contained, 
among other objects, a bronze riveted knife-dagger. Such a relic 
properly belongs to the Scottish food-vessel complex, and its presence 
at Collessie must indicate one or two things. If the cairn represents a 
single burial ceremony, then the knife-dagger makes the urns relatively 
late in the Scottish beaker period. In support of this a similar i)it was 
found at the Hagg Wood, Foulden, Berwickshire, beneath a cairn 
whose primary interment was associated with a food-vessel. On the 
other hand, the pits at Collessie may have been intrusive and later, but 
in view of the feathered edging on both urn.-, this seems unlikely. 

No. 223, the C’a beaker from Tillyochie, Kinross, might have been made 
by the same 'potter as fashioned the beaker from Mossplat in Lanark- 
shire. so identical are the respective ornamental schemes. A'et the 
profile of each vessel is so individual th.at contact, if it took i)lace, can 
only have been indirect. No. 270 from near Stirling cannot be related 
to any example farther south, although its filled triangles may bear 
some relationship to similar ornament on the East Lothian and Mid- 
lothian beakers. The remaining Ca beaker from Fife, No. 202 from 
Kinghorn, is an anomalous pot rudely ornamented by a triple incised 
chevron. It has no immediate parallel. 

It has already been pointed out that the B beaker ware in the area 
under consideration is part of the B penetration of the Firth of Forth. 
It has further been suggested that this penetration was so virile in 
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Fife that it was able to influence the Ca beakers in the immediate 
vicinity. The corollary is that the makers of B ceramic were affect- 
ing an already existent population manufacturing Ca beakers. There 
remains to be determined the source of this Ca ware. The beaker from 
Dairsie is in the continental tradition, as is shown by the deliberate 
white hlliiig and the character of the incised design. False metopic 
decoration achieved by the alternation of groups of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines occurs among the beaker ceramic of the Netherlands. It 
is seen on a fragment of the upper part of a particularly fine urn from 
Uddelermeer 1 and on another urn from Speuld.- There is every reason 
therefore for regarding the Dairsie urn as intimately associated with 
the continental series. But if overseas contact between Fife and the 
Netherlands is a necessary inference from the Dairsie and the Pendreich 
urns other forces were at work in the beaker colonisation of the area 
between the Firths of Forth and Tay. The remarkable similarity 
between the C’a urns from Collessie and Cakemuir, together with the 
feathered edging on the C'b beaker from Collessie, shows influence from 
the opposite shores of the Forth. Without intermediate examples it is 
at the moment impossible to say whether this movement came across 
the Avater or by land round the head of the estuary. If by the latter 
route the triangles on the Stirling beaker Avould gain a meaning. But 
the Tillyochie urn finds an echo in Lanarkshire, and if that parallelism 
really betokens contact the route probably lay across the head of the 
Forth estuary. 

The B sherd from Balmuick, near Comrie, is proof that the Tay 
A'alley A\"as included in the penetration of southeastern Scotland by 
the makers of B ceramic. From another tumulus at Balmuick a 
handled beaker. No. 254, Avas recoA^ered. Its profile, exclusiA'e of the 
handle, is a i^oor imitation of a B beaker, AA'hile the broad horizontally 
incised lines Avhich encircle the A essel from lip to base are an imitation 
of the characteristic s])iral string-markings. Only one other example 
of a handled urn, No. fi2, is knoAvn from Scotland. It Avas recoA^ered 
from a pit beneath a cairn at Cairnhill, Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire. 
The distribution, typology, and significance of English handled beakers 
has been worked out;® but the conclusions reached are difiicult to 
reconcile Avith the two Scottish outliers. 

The urn from Tippermallo, near Metlu'en, bears a slight resemblance 
to the curiously ornamented ('a beaker from Lanarkmoor in that the 
potter has filled a series of metopes Avith designs pre-eminently suited 
to zonal decoration. 


■ Bursch.. Idc. cif.. Tuf.-l III. 1. 

’ Fox, Arch. Camb.. vol. v. (192.5) p. I. 


- Ibid., loc. l it., Tafel II. 3. 
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The beakers in the area between the Firth of Tay and the mouth 
of the Dee are widely scattered, and, wdth the exception of two 
examples in the southwest of the area. Nos. 72 and 80, and four examples 
in the northeast of the area, Nos. 74, 221, 217, and 220 from Edzell, 
Kinneft', Dunnottar, and Pityot, all the known beakers belong to the 
C’a category. The six urns which exhibit the influence of a B 
tradition afford an interesting study. The beaker from Fletcher- 
field is a very beautiful urn which seems to have been made, not by 
a careless B potter, but rather by a C'a potter who was attempting to 
copy the graceful profile of a rival ceramic. In part she has succeeded, 
although the great height of the vessel is not in keeping with the re- 
curved lip and gentl}’ swelling body. The ornament is not significant. 
No. 221 from Kinneff is a well-made urn which in both profile and 
ornament exhibits traces of B influence. But the rows of alternating 
dashes are reminiscent of the beaker from East Barns and they will 
recur on a Ca beaker, No. 70, from Fallows, Monikie, in Angus. The 
urn. No. 218, from Kinneff is more difficult to analyse. Traces of pos- 
sible B influence are slight, and the bands of vertical strokes are in the 
best Ca tradition. A somewhat analogous arrangement can be seen on 
beakers from Priest-town, Edzell, and Banchory-Ternan, Nos. 74 and 
219. The beaker from Resting Hill, Dunnottar, is unornamented, but 
the low-set bulge indicates a B technique in manufacture. The urn from 
Pityot is an excellent example of a thoroughly degenerated B beaker. Here 
in actual fact is what has already been expounded in theory; for there 
is no indication that this urn has been in any way contaminated by Ca 
tradition. Its degeneracy is innate. The lip has shortened and is no 
longer recurved. The swelling has risen with disastrous effects on the 
profile ; for in raising the bulge the potter has neglected to contract 
the base and the consequent heaviness of the under part gives a clumsy 
appearance to the vessel. The hoidzontal lines of stab decoration are 
a poor travesty of the continuous string-markings seen on pure 
examples of the type. A brief survey of these beakers has shown 
that any tendency to deviate from a B tradition results, with one 
exception, not in degeneracy but in the prominence of characteristics 
which belong to the C'a beakers in the same area. This fact is import- 
ant. It tends to the deduction that here a B force is reacting upon a 
pre-existent Ca tradition. Both are virile movements and neither can 
perfectly assimilate the other. 

There are seven C’a beakers. The profile of No. 7.5, from \Yellgrove, 
Lochee, shows remarkably few symptoms of degeneration. The vertical 
strokes, though they have several parallels in the area between the Tay 
and the Dee, are notably scarce farther north, and wholly absent to the 
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south of that area. No. 77 from Linlathen is extraordinarily degener- 
ate : a fart which is in keeping with its associated riveted knife-dagger. 
No. 76 is from Kingswells. Fallows, Monikie. The rows of alternate dashes 
have already been noted, but their importance gains enormously when 
taken into association with the feathered edging of the groups of 
horizontal lines. Both motifs belong to East Lothian. No. 72 is a squat 
urn from Kirkbuddo in Angus. This reallj’ anomalous beaker is inter- 
esting since it exhibits a heavy band of chevron decoration, a feature 
which is very frequent on Rhenish and Dutch beakers, and which also 
tends to characterise the beaker ceramic of the counties bordering the 
Moray Firth. No. 78 from Idvies shows certain non-beaker traits. 
The clay is very dark and coarse, the lip is steeply bevelled, and the wall 
is relatively thick. The sole ornament consists of short maggot impres- 
sions arranged in a ha[)hazard manner all over the external surface. 
This urn has either been made by a neolithic potter under the influence 
of beaker traditions or else by beaker folk dominated in spite of 
themselves by the later Scottish food-vessel ceramic. Since the urn 
was associated with burnt human remains, amongst which were fovind 
traces of bronze, the latter hypothesis has the greater probability. 
No. 79 from Collieston Mill, Arbroath, lacks signiflcance in both form 
and ornament. The same is true of No. 73 from Noranside. Fern, 
whose ornamental motifs could be paralleled on several other beakers 
from the modern counties of Angus and Kincardine. There are, how- 
ever, certain significant features in the ornamental scheme of this urn. 
The feathered edging to the horizontal lines should be noted, as also 
the heavy band of chevrons whose analogies have already been discussed. 
No. 74 from Priest-town. Edzell, has ?ilready been mentioned in con- 
nection with the group of Cu urns. 

From the geogra])hical standpoint a study of the disti’ibution in 
the areas covered by the modern counties of Angus and Kincaidine 
leads to important deductions. The coastal mai gin bas been studiously 
avoided if the provenance of urns in Kinnelf and Catterline is excepted. 
Another negative feature is tbe neglect of navigable estuaries such as 
tho^o of the A’orth and South Esk. In short, the distribution here is 
disseminated, it is in keeping with a slow permeation of the country 
from north or south rather than with penetration from the sea. which 
tends to focus upon a few outstanding areas. Though the i)Ossibility 
of penetration from Aberdeenshire where, as will be seen later, the 
sea-borne invasion was dominant, is slight on {iccount of the many 
ornamental parallelisms in the country south and east of the Tay, the 
contingencv must bo borne in mind. The group of beakers in north- 
east Kincardine are geographically part of the Aberdeenshire unit, 
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though there is no very convincing proof that in ornament their 
affinities lie north of the Dee. The remaining urns of the area 
are witness to a slow penetration from the south. The Collessie and 
Cakemuir beakers have already shown how successfully East Lothian 
influence had crossed the Forth. The prevalence of rows of alternate 
dashes and feathered edging on the Angus and Kincardine urns is 
proof that the same influence was still at work north of the Tay. A 
close parallelism can be traced between the beakers from Noranside, 
Fern, Hoprig, Cockburnspath, and Grneldykes, Duns. The horizontal 
lines with feathered edging followed by deep bands of chevrons and 
cross-hatching can be seen on all three examples. But there are certain 
negative qualities about the beakers Ij'ing between the Tay and the 
Dee which are equally instructive. For none can any significant con- 
tinental parallel be quoted. They are essentially native products. 
Furthermore, the triangle motif is wholly absent. This is imi)ortant. 
The triangle appears in East Lothian and Aberdeenshire and there 
are apparently no intermediate examples. It seems therefore that the 
motif in each area has either two independent sources of origin or else 
a single source lying outwith Scotland. Finally, the influence of the B 
tradition in Angus and Kincardine is a legacy from the B penetration 
of the Firths of Forth and Tay. It is certainly not due to a fresh 
influx of the makers of pure B ceramic. 

The beaker finds in Aberdeenshire are so numerous that a detailed 
study of the individual urns would only lead to a confused idea of the 
situation. Accordingly the problem will be dealt with primarily from 
a geographical aspect, but associations indicated by outstanding orna- 
mental motifs will be treated as exhaustively as possible. A cursory 
glance at the map will show that the penetration of Aberdeenshire has 
been effected from the sea and that the newcomers had thereafter pushed 
inland along the lines of the principal rivei- valleys. Excellent witnesses 
to this movement are the Dee and the Don, and to a lesser extent the 
Ythan, the Fgie, and the Deveron. A commentary upon the valleyward 
spread is the marked lack of beaker finds from the niot)rs of the 
intervening watersheds. 

The number of beakers in Aberdeenshire is more than five times 
the recorded number in Angus and Kincardine. It seems therefore 
illogical to derive the numerically large beaker population in the one 
area from the manifestly sparse occupation of the other. But despite 
the discrepancy in numbers and tbe fact that Aberdeenshire was a 
focus point of beaker invasion on tbe east coast of Britain, some effort 
at internal colonisation over the northern boundary of Kincardine was 
inevitable. Rows of alternating dashes enjoy a widespread vogue in 
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Aberdeenshire, and as there is every reason to derive this motif from 
south of the Forth the assumption is that it reached Aberdeenshire via 
the intermediary examples in Angus and Kincardine. In Aberdeenshire 
this particular design occurs on Nos. 3, 9, 17, 19, 22, 27, 34, 48, and 57 from 
Broomend, Inverurie ; Ardiffney, Criiden ; Parkhill, Aberdeen ; Ord, 
Auchendoir ; Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch ; Mains of Leslie, Premnay : 
Parish of Glass, and Keir, Belhelvie. The distribution is interesting. 
Starting from No. 17 at Parkhill, near the mouth of the Don, No. 3 is 
found some miles up the valley at Broomend, Inverurie. From Inverurie 
the penetration struck the valley of the Fry and No. 22 is found at 
Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch. At this juncture the route turned aside 
to follow the Gady, as is shown by the two examples Nos. 34 and 19 from 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay, and Ord, Auchendoir. In the same manner 
the examples from Belhelvie and Cruden. Nos. 57 and 9, are witness to 
a northward coastal penetration of the same motif starting as before 
from Parkhill. 

The triangle motif is widespread in Aberdeenshire and an analysis 
of its distribution on the lines of the foregoing will be equally instructive. 
Triangular ornamentation in one form or another occurs on the following 
beakers: Nos. 5. 10, 11, 12, 20, 22, 24, 25, 36, 39, 53, 55, 57. 60, and 65. They 
are from Broomend, Inverurie; Ellon; Whitestone, Skene; Freefield; 
Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch ; Savoch, Longside ; Persley Quarry, 
Old Machar ; Glasterberry, Peterculter ; Upper Mains of Muiresk, Turriff: 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay ; Hillhead, Ellon ; Keir, Belhelvie : Avondow, 
Milltimber; and Newlands, Oyne. Of these localities six lie within a 
small area enclosed in the spit of land between the mouths of the Dee 
and the Don. Of the remaining nine, seven lie on the natural route of 
expansion from this area, i.e. Ellon and Belhelvie to the north ; 
Inveramsay, Premnay, and Oyne to the northwest. It has been noted 
that the triangle motif occur.s in East Lothian, but not in the intervening 
counties of Angus and Kincardine. Its distribution in Aberdeenshire 
is in harmony with a sea-borne invasion and subsequent landward 
diffusion. It seems curious that .southeast and northeast Scotland should 
show direct communication in this manner. But the inference is not 
based entirely upon beaker ornamentation. It is supported by a 
parallelism in burial rites which is otherwise unitiue. From Keir, 
Belhelvie, on the low-lying coastal plain to the north of Aberdeen a 
cist w'as found which contained the contracted skeleton of a young 
female, together with no fewer than three beaker urns. In 1862 a cist was 
found at North Sunderland.’ It contained three elaborately ornamented 
beakers and a female skeleton between twelve and eighteen years of age. 

‘ Proceerlings lierwickshirf Xafuralish' Club ilSoT-H:!). p. 4iS. 
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Much has already heen said of the alternation of cross-hatched and 
vertical lines. Its origin has been suggested in Lanarkshire, while the 
developed form with intervening plain zones may possibly be an 
importation from Holland. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
all examples are to be derived from Lanarkshire, then the distribution 
of the ornament has great interest. Mossplat and Tillyochie have 
already been mentioned. The example from Balbridie, Durris, No. 215, 
provides the stepping-stone to the many instances in Aberdeenshire 
where the motif enjoys great popularity. In the north it occurs on 
Nos. 13, 18, 23, 30, 47, 51, 63, and 64. On Nos. 13, 18, 23, 47, and 64 the 
ornament appears in its original form. On Nos. 30, 51, and 63 it is divided 
by plain zones as in the urn from Balbridie, Durris. The Aberdeenshire 
localities are the following : Whitestone, Skene ; Parkhill, Aberdeen ; 
Clashfarquhar, Banchory ; King Street Road, Aberdeen ; Kinaldy, Dyce ; 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay; Leggats Den, Chapel of Garioch ; and Memsie. 
It requires no commentary that, with the exception of three, all these 
urns lie close to the northern boundary of Kincardine. The fact that 
the Clashfarquhar example was associated with a fully developed form 
of food-vessel gives a relative time scale for the northward penetration 
of the motif. 

The statement has been made that Aberdeenshire was a focal point 
of beaker invasion. What evidence is there to support this assertion? 
A general comparative survey of the beaker ceramic of the Rhineland 
and Holland with those of Aberdeenshire at once establishes the fact 
that underlying both groups there is a common artistic sense. Artistic 
values are the same. For instance, similar parts of a vessel are 
ornamented not necessarily by the same motif but in the same manner. 
Thus, a metopic arrangement is applied to the neck ; and hanging 
triangles or a fringe of chevrons is placed immediately above the base 
in order to accentuate the effect of height ; while a fundamental 
tradition is that of leaving an open band between the zones of ornament 
in order to emphasise their character. As to parallelism between 
individual motifs two instances may be mentioned. On one fragment. 
No. 46 from Kinaldy, Dyce, there occurs the juxtaposition of a live-lined 
chevron with a group of vertical lines. This combination should be 
compared with a similar motif on an urn from Uddelermeer. Holland. ^ 
In dealing with the association of alternating cross-hatched and 
vertical lines, it was suggested that the insertion of plain zones in this 
scheme might constitute a radical difference which would mark off those 
urns ornamented in this way from examples with decoration exactly 
similar to that on the prototype from Mossplat. The former decoration 

' Biirsch. loc. cit.. Tafel HI. 5. 
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has already been mentioned as frequent upon certain Dutch beakers; 
especially on examples from Houtdorper Yeld, Stroe, and Uddeleianeer.' 
It is just possible that the urns from King Street Road, Aberdeen ; Mains 
of Leslie, Premnay; and Leggats Den, Chapel of Garioch, should be 
related to these continental parallels rather than to any prototype in 
southern Scotland. Their provenance, how ever, does not tally with such 
a supposition and further examples must be awaited. 

These facts are not the result of a primary settlement of beaker folk 
in two different areas; they are the result of intimate and secondary 
contact between those areas. It maj’^ seem bold to invoke the beaker 
folk across 400 odd miles of open sea from the estuary of the Rhine to 
the mouths of the Dee and the Don, but it is a necessary inference. 
Finally, if additional proof w'ere needed for an intrusive element in 
Aberdeenshire it is afforded by two beautiful examples of pure B ceramic. 
One has unfortunately no locality ; the other is from Torphins in the 
valley of the Dee. 

Beaker finds occur sporadically along the shores of the Moray Firth. 
From the point of view of typology and decoration they are part of 
the main Aberdeenshire movement and represent the final products of 
its radiative diffusion. Such analogies occur in No. 112 from Buckie, 
where the row's of dashes and heavily outlined chevrons are remi- 
niscent of certain Aberdeenshire beakers, notably No. 12 from White- 
stone, Skene. Row's of dashes ai-e seen on No. 114 from Boharm, 
Achroisk, and a multiple-lined chevron occurs on No. 113 from Cares- 
towm, Deskford. No. 122 from Lesmurdie exhibits the alternation of 
row's of chevrons with a group of vertical lines; a combination already 
noted with all its due significance on a fragment from Kinaldy, Dyce. 
No. 125 from Buckie has around the lower poi-tion groups of three 
short vertical lines divided by long groups of four horizontal lines. 
The fundamental idea is analogous to that behind the metopes on the 
urn from Dairsie in Fife, and is surely related to the many continental 
examples w ith a similar scheme. The triangle motif is fairly frequent 
in this area. It occurs on Nos. 124 from Gardenstown, 126 from Auch- 
more, Portsoy, 128 from Nether Buckie, on the Lesmurdie urn No. 122, 
and on No. 238 from Nairn. Evidence of direct continental connection, 
however, is not lacking. On several Moray Firth beakers there occurs 
a band of chevrons set clo.se together. This arrangement is especially 
prominent on No. 2.39 from Cawdor Castle and on No. 237, probably 
from near Elgin. Indeed, both the profile and disposition of design on 
the latter urn are paralleled in a remarkable manner by a beaker 
from Helfta in the Halle Museum." Close set lines of chevron ornament 

‘ Bursch, loc. cit., Tatel III. i, G. - Castillo, loc. cit., pi. clxxviii. 3. 
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are typical of the decoration on beaker ceramic from the Central 
Rhineland. There i.s a beaker from Oostereng in Holland figured by 
Bursch ^ which, were its provenance not known, could easily be mistaken 
for a typical Morayshire example. 

Beyond the Moray Firth the beaker ceramic no longer forms a 
homogeneous group. The sporadic finds are witness rather to a spirit 
of enterprising exploration than to systematic colonisation and settle- 
ment. No. 256 from Fyrish, Evanton, is decorated by a metopic design 
on the short upstanding neck. No. 257 from Edderton has bands of 
close set chevrons. No. 272 from Dunrobin has no outstanding decoration, 
while No. 271 from Cambusmore might have resulted from the careless 
manufacture of a typical Rhenish form. No. 259 from Tarradale in 
the Black Isle is the only example of outstanding interest. This beaker 
has an almost perfect B profile. Y^et the swelling has been placed too 
high relative to the total height to permit of it being placed alongside 
pure examples of the type. In outline it should be compared with some 
Dutch beakers figured by Bursch.^ The ornament on the Tarradale 
urn includes alternating cross-hatched and vertical strokes. Sometimes 
these lie in juxtaposition, sometimes they are divided by a plain zone. 
This is the only example so far in Scotland where both forms of this 
ornament occur on the same vessel. The fragments of pure B ware 
from Garrywhin and Y’arrows are stray finds. The Shetland pieces are 
too small for profitable discussion, as are also those found in the 
chambered cairn at Lower Dounreay. 

From the foregoing analysis of the Scottish beaker ceramic it is 
possible to put forward the following suggestions. These cannot be 
given the status of conclusions, for, though much additional material 
has accumulated within the last few years, it is impossible to guess 
how much more may await discovery and whether what remains to be 
found will support or invalidate existing hypotheses. 

On the southeastern borders of Scotland the beaker ceramic is 
located in two very definite groups. The most southerly, extending 
from Edgerston to Kelso, has been deposited by a migratory movement 
across the Cheviots which penetrated down the valleys of the Jed 
Water, the Teviot, the Kale, and the Till. The more northern group 
along the banks of the Blackadder and Whiteadder indicates explora- 
tion by the Tweed and its northern tributaries. There are ornamental 
motifs in common between these two groups, but geographical reasons 
discourage any immediate contact. The similarity seems due to a 
common source in northeastern England. 

North of Berwickshire it becomes necessary to invoke continental 

' Bursch, loc. cit., Tafel II. 8. » Ibid., loc. cit., Tafel I. 14. 
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analogies in explanation of several ornamental motifs which appear on 
the beaker ceramic of that area. The influence which colonised Berwick- 
shire is quickly dissipated, and sea-borne invasion from Holland must 
be inferred. The pure B ware from East Lothian raises problems 
which cannot for the moment be resolved. 

In southwestern Scotland an entirely different set of forces is at 
work. Here maritime movements from Wales are in progress coupled 
with possible penetration from the Firth of Forth via the headwaters 
of the Tweed, the upper reaches of the Clj’de, and the valley of the 
Nith. Though geographical harriers to the latter route are formidable 
the beaker ceramic and the neolithic B fragment at Drummelzier must 
admit of some explanation of which a northern derivation seems the 
most reasonable. 

The remaining beakers of the Scottish west coast are all part of the 
sea-borne exploratory movement from south of the Solway. Muirkirk 
is an important domestic station where the pseudo-beaker pottery was 
no doubt the product of an enslaved native attempting to copy the 
ceramic of a beaker master. The concentration around Poltalloch may 
be a commentary upon the surface copper lodes which were evidently 
exhausted during prehistoric times. The group of beakers from Skye 
support the Welsh parallels already quoted. 

Communication between east and west, if it took place, was along 
the line of the Forth and Clyde. The alternate dashes on the Cb 
beaker from Poltalloch bear comparison with those on the urn from 
East Barns; while the Mossplat and Tillyochie uims testify to com- 
munication across the head of the Forth estuary. 

The beakers between the Forth and the Tay have been influenced 
by the B penetration of East Lothian. Consequently Cb beakers pre- 
dominate. Some exhibit inherent degeneration processes, others diverge 
from the pure type through endeavouring to assimilate Ca characteristics. 
Important evidence for direct communication across the North Sea is 
afforded by the ornament on the Pendreich urn from Bridge of Allan 
and by that on the beaker from Dairsie. Influence from south of the 
Forth is seen in the striking parallelism between the Collessie and 
Cakemuir beakers, while the settlement site at Tents Muir should be 
compared with those at Gullane and North Berwick. 

The beakers from Angus and Kincardine are I'elated on the one hand 
to examples farther south, and on the other hand to the group in 
Aberdeenshire. Certain genuinely native decoration, however, can be 
traced to the former area, while the absence of triangular motifs is 
a warning against a too facile use in explanation of the internal spread 
of a motif. There is no evidence that communication was established 
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between this area and the Continent; a fact which maj- have been due 
to the dangerous character of the I'ocky coast-line. 

Aberdeenshire has undoubtedly been colonised from Holland and 
the Rhineland. Here is a focal point of the east coast invasion, Avhile 
subsequent inland penetration has manifestly been by way of the 
principal river valleys. Some peneti’ation from Kincardine must have 
taken place, and no doubt coastwise exploration from northeastern 
England was prosecuted. The similarity in burial rites between 
North Sunderland and Belhelvie point to contact which was probably 
indirect. 

Along the Moray Firth the Aberdeenshire movement radiates and 
loses vigour. Yet the close-set chevron ornament which is such a 
feature of this area may have been introduced by seamen from Holland. 

Farther north still, the beaker finds are sporadic and contribute 
nothing to a general estimate of the character of the invasion. 

The foregoing analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker Pottery from 
Scotland has led to certain deductions. It must now be recognised that 
the distribution on the east and on the west raises problems which are 
neither identical nor related. Abercromby had been tempted to adopt 
a similar line of reasoning, but the material at his disposal twenty years 
ago was too limited to justify any such conclusion. To-day there can 
be no ambiguity. Contact between east and west must be reduced 
to a minimum, and the problems of each coast reduced to separate 
solutions. 

The beaker ceramic on the west owes its provenance to maritime 
enterprise. The small number of the examples and their sporadic 
distribution over a relatively wide area are additional proof of the 
character of this movement. On the west the beaker folk were explorers. 
They did not come to colonise or settle, they came in a spirit of curiosity 
which, though it meant no cultural supremacy, is a notable commentary 
upon a type of migratory spread which is almost unique in prehistory. 
On the west the beaker folk had no individuality. They are quickly 
assimilated by the chambered cairn culture which, though by this time 
stagnant, was by no means defunct. The very fact that their ceramic 
is found in the older sepulchres is ])roof that their impression was 
evanescent. The immediate origin of the west coast beakers must 
be sought in Wales, but possibh- the ultimate source will be found in 
Brittany or even Portugal itself. 

On the east coast there is no evidence of contact with a pre-existing 
neolithic population, and beaker cultural supremacy is firmly established. 
Here there has been penetration by land from the north of England 
and invasion from the sea. Part of this latter movement has come 
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dii-ectly from the Continent, part of it has come coastwise from south- 
eastern Britain. But the analj^sis of distribution on the east is com- 
plicated by the possibilities of internal spread. These movements ought 
rightly to be shown by similarities in ornament and technique, but such 
criteria are dangerous when universally applied and can only become 
reliable as material increases. All pos.sible internal contacts, however, 
have been mentioned in the hope that future finds may corroborate one 
or other of the theories put forward. 

It remains to acknowledge my indebtedness for assistance in the 
compilation of this paper ; especially to Professor Gordon Childe who 
suggested the subject of research and who throughout has been an 
unfailing source of inspiration and encouragement ; and to Dr Graham 
Callander for much information and most valuable guidance in respect 
to individual beakers at the Museum of Antiquities, where I received 
every facility for study. 



All'/ 
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Fitr, 6. Ornaiiieiitation on Beuker 
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Fig. S. Oinaiiieiitiitioii on Scottish Beaker^. 
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Corrigenda. 

Orna mentation Figu res. 

Xo. 21. Last row of oblique strokes should rim from left to right downwards. 

Xo. 28. Second and fourth rows of oblique strokes m the two upper ornamental bands 
should run from left to right downwards. 

Xo. 82. Outline of triangles not continuous but formed by a series of dashes. 

Xo. 90. First row of triangles below group of horizontal lines should be horizontally shaded. 
Xos. 130, 131 to be interchanged. 

Xo. 219. Ought to have row of short vertical strokes at lowest edge. 

Xos. 231, 232 to be interchanged. 

Xo. 2o2. Ought to be Xo. 2oti. 


Distribntio}! Map. 

No. 31. Bankhead. Pitsligo, to be No. 37. 

No. 210. Should be a black dot. 

No. 216. Ditto. 

No. 269. Should be an open circle. 


Notk.s to the Table. 

1. Ornamented from Up to base with a continuous spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

2. Ornamented from Up to base with a continuous spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

3. The account given by Reid differs slightly from that given by Low and P.S.A.S. In 
particular. Reid omits reference to the beaker. 

4. Reid gives the cephalic index as 8.)*0. In Reid and Morant's paper. Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4. 
December 1928. the index is given as 85-6, The more recent statement has been preferred. 

o. Formerly in Freefield House. 

b. In the Xational ^lusoum Catalogue E.O. 28 and E.O. 29 are registered as two urns from 
Kinaldy. Dyce, presented by Alexander Watt. The Catalogue also registers E.T. 3 a as a skull 
from Kinaldy. Kiiitore. presented by A. Watt m iS.iO, The fragment E.G. 2S has a note 
attached: “Founfi in a cist near Kinaldy with skull.” The account in C.B. mentions four cists 
at Kinaldy. each of which containetl human remains and ”a vase." The skull E.T. 35, further- 
more. IS registered here as that of a male at least 40 years of age. 

7. The incised ornament ha< a white tilling. 

8. Ornamented from lip to base with a continuoiLs spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

9. One fragment of thi^ clay luting retains the impre.ssion of a thumb. 

10. The account given by Canon Greemvell ihfters somewhat from that given by Mr Craw. 
The more recent statement has been preferred. 

11. The cairn was enclosed at one c*»rner of a roughly rectangular tumulus within whose 
margin were rows of wooden stakes. There is doubt whether cairn and tumulus are cunteniporarv. 
The evidence argues for a disturbance of the cairn during the formation of the tumulus. 

12. It has been suggested that the large area to be roofed over w<niid require a central roof- 
tree. This may explain the central pit. the oak. the pa<-king stones, and the ceremonial " 
beaker. 
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13. Tho ^kull preserved in tiie Edinburgh T7iii\ersity Museum of Anatomy and i^ labelled 
B 237. The aecDLint in A/ch. contain^ an extraet from tlie report on the skeleton by Professor 
Cunningham. yIio sices the eephalic index as 84-5. The former tisure is from Keid and Morant s 
paper m Biom.. xx. B, 3 and 4. Deeember 1928. 

14. This may prove to be anotlier domestie ^.TatlOll of the type of Glenluee. 

la. In B.yj'., xxiv.. Mr Craw ecidently regarded these two beaker fragments as part of the 
same urn. It is -^u^^ested that thfr-v represent two urns. There is. however, no evidence for 
a second short cist near Duns railway station, and the question must therefore remain open. 
K.C. .76. -uliu-h was pri'^'cnted in 1923. is only thought to belong to tht‘ Orueldykt'S burial. This 
uiK ertainty niay contain the >5olutic>n of the problem. 

16. The hicid-vessel represented a '^econdarv and intrusive burial disturbing a primary beaker 
interment. 

17. The beaker fragments and the jet toggle, at the least, represent a secondary intrusive 
burial. 

15. Stv A ./ , April 1932 — (iraham Clarke. 

19. Cnder 2>s6 h/s Ahercroinbv tiirures a complete urn, K.G. 43. and the hp anil wall of 
another beaker, Xo inention is mad<‘ in the text of thi.s secon<] urn. and from all areoiints only 
ono ua-* foiuul in the Acherole cj>t. The P.B.A.B. account gives the cephalic index a's Sa-S. 
The other value i> taken from Keicl and Morant *s paper in B'orn., xx. B. 3 and 4, December 1928. 

20. In the paper by Reid and Morant. xx. B, 3 and 4. December 1928. the skeleton 

found at M'lndy stains m 18.77 is regi'^toriMl as that of a feinah*. But there is no evidence as to 
tlie ci'^t from wlindi thi-s .^kelvtcm came. 

21. Which .dioulcl be compared to :»unilar finds from the Oban and Oransay shell-mounds. 

22. The original burial hail been very much disturbed, as piece^j (T burnt bone, fragments of 
four cinerary urns, and five nuMlucval xesst*]^ were n‘covered. 

23. Two sherds. 

24. The cup- and ring-marking's .-should be compared witli similar ornamentation on the 
( over-.-'tone of the C’arnwath < i'*t Xo. 229. 

2.7. Part of the ornamentation has a white filling. 

26. The a( ( ount> given in A. A v oB. x. <ind x\ ii.. diffc-r very materially from that gu’ea 
by Ander-MHi. The latter account has been preferred. 

27. W'lin h should be eompaied witli the example from Stobo, An'Br.^oh, i. .78. 

25. The rmg-ma^klng?^ h«ive analogies with thoM* on the (over-^tone of the CoiBtield ci^t, 
W hn h <'ont<lined <i food-C ♦■-''.el of T\ J)e IC 

2!f file ( ephahe index taken from Bioin.. xx. B. 3 and 4, December 1928. gives 

It a- .s2 n. 'riie molt' iv( ent >taTement ha- been preferred. 

. 30 . Ahe]< rombv figures two urns frcuii Tippermallo, M(*t!iven, Xos. 192. 194. It is -ugge-tecl 
that they are one <iiid tlie -<imr urn. No. 194 i'' <)iil\ known from a riidi' -sketch exhil)ite<l before 
the So( lets of Anti(pjani‘> of Scotland. It may well base betui a lougli -ketch of Xc>. 192. wlueh 
1 - hou-ed at .Stilling. Aberer(>mbv reproduce-- the -ketch <i- that of a ser orid urn from Tijiper- 
rnallo. If they are indeed di-tinct example-, the parallelism in orn.imtuital motif is remarkablt*. 

31. Se\cr<il tood-\'e--eK are n corded a-- basing beoii humd at Fnar-. Kel-o. Whether they 
were III ans ss.iy toimeettMl with the* l>e.iki'r i- not knossu. 

32. In J.B.A.I. the eepiiah' index i- given as S2 4. I'he pre-eut figure is taken from Bio^n., 
XX. B. 3 and 4. l>e< ember 192>>, and has been preferrctl a- the most n'cerit .-tateiueut. 

AB1!I{1;\ lATlON-. 

A - Aber< romhy. Bi<)i>z> A<jf Bo(t< / </ oj Hunt Bntti'ii uinl I/Annii. sol. i.. ()xfur<l, 1912. 

A.-V.J. -- A f I'ho nliHj >r<il .1 s.so^ mt>4ih Jfjn ruul . 

A..r. — A c/epu/z /* - Joi/r/"il. 

Ander-on -Ander-on. Snithuot >n Puffun T nuK'f, vol. i., Kdmburgh, 1886. 
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Arch. ^Aicliceolotjia. 

Arch. Hist. Coll. =An:hcfoJo{jical nnd H Ifytorical Collections. 

Biorn. =Bion>t'trika. 

B.F.C. -TrGc.s. BnnfJ.sJnn Fkhl Chib. 

B.H. —British Huseuin. 

B. X.C. —Proettdiny-'i- of the Benvirkshirv Xatnralljsts' Club. 

Cat. Ant. Kdm. —CataloijHc of Antujiiities . . . exhibited in the Museum of the Archceologu-al 
Institute of Great Britain and Irelanil during their annual meeting held in Edinburgh, 
July lSo6. 

Cat. M. Coll. =B.eid. Illustrated Catalogue of Speamen-s f/oin Puhistoi ic lutermrut^ found in the 
Sorth-tast of Scotland. Anthropological Museutn, Marischal College. Aberdeen. 1924. 

C. B. =Davies and Thurnam, Cranui Brittanica. London, 1865. 

Coll. Soc. Ant. Bond. =CollectiOD of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Cordmer =Cordiner, Rt/uarkable Buins and Rontatit'C Prospects of Xorth Britain, London. 1795. 

(No pagination.) 

F. = Fragmentary. 

(H) ^Handled urn. 

Illus. L.N. = Oiaphic, and Illustrated London Xeu's. 

I. S.S.F.C, —Proc. Inverness Scientific Socict!/ and Field Club. 

J. R.A.I. — Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

N.5I.A. =National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

N.U. =Er’?kme Beveriilge. Xorth Ffst, its Archaology and Topor/raph}/. Edinburgh. 1911, 
P.A.A.S.A.U. =Proceeilings of the Anatomical and Anthropolejgical Society of Aberdeen Cnn'erstty. 
Proc. D.G.A.S. =P/oc€idings of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Xatural H>dory and Antiepianaa 
Society. 

Proc. P.^.F^.^Piocetdings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

P.S.A.L. —Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

P.S.A.S. =Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

T.G.A.S. ^Transactions of the Glasgow Aichceological Socitty. 

T.P.P.vS. = Transactions and Proceeding.^ of the Perthshire Society of Xatural Science. 

T.S.A.S. ^Transactions of the Stirling Xatiual History and Archaological Society. 

Wilson =Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. London and Cambridge. 1803. 
oc = Unknown quantity. 


[Tahle. 
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For notes to tho Table, see p. 171. 
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277 F. (ilcnluci' Smuls. [ N.M . A., H.H. 527. P..S'.A .A'., Ixiv. 291. Donn-.slic eontoxt on saiul-diinos. 

278 C'a Ho. Koh ingrovo, Ibid., xxxvi. 584; J)o. Oontuinod tliroo piocoH of clmrcoal iiiul nockluco 

.4. p. 3(i. of 188 <Ii.sca nn<l fi'iiuigiiliir logglo of ligaito. 
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Monday, \2.th March 1934. 

The Hon. LORD ST VIGEANS, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the ordinaiy business of the meeting, tlie 
Chairman referred to tlie great loss the Society had sustained through 
tlie death of Mr John Bruce, and moved a vote of sympathy with 
Mrs Bruce and family. This was unanimously carried and the Secretary 
was instructed to write Mrs Bruce accordingly. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

4Vii.lia.M Bl.vckwood. J.P.. Liudores. Lyon Road, Harrow. 

Rev. Sa>[I EL M.VRTtN Johnsto.nk. .AI.A.. E.R. H.S., St John's Rectory. Parra- 
matta, New South IVales. Australia. 

Neh. M'NEir.r. of Ardiiacross. 17 Fenchurch Street. liOndon. E.C.3. 

S. V. iluKRis. •• tCoodlaiuE," NewJiam Grange Avenue. .St(jckton-on-Tees. Co. 
Durham. 

Rev. .John N. M. Paterso.V, The Manse. King M’illiam.s Town. C'.P., South 
Africa. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By N'jctor J. Ccmmino, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Table-spoons (Ediuburgh. 1 ; one (Abei'deen); one (Pei'th); one 
Tea-spoon (Aberdeen), and a Toddy-ladle (mark C.T.), all of Silver. 

{'1) By D. M', P’. BADEN-PoAVEt.r., Stone End, Hinksey Hill, Oxford. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head, measuring inch by i inch, and a struck 
Flake, both of white Quartz, found near the Stone Circle at C’allernish, 
Lewis. 

Rim fragments of dark grey pottery: Stone Whorl, measuring 
inch in diameter and i’,., inch in thickness, and Iron Knife, the Ijlade 
wedge-shaped, measuring 21 inches in length, found at the kitchen- 
midden near the earth-houses at Galsou, I.ewis. 

(.'L By Fr.vnces Chai.mers. W.S.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Tw(j Bottles of dai'k olive-green Glass, one of “ mell" shaj^e, measuring 
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inches in height, and the other bearing the stamp CULLODEN on 
the side, measuring lOi inches in height. The second bottle was used 
for whisky made at Ferintosh Distillery, which belonged to Forbes of 
Culloden. who held the monopoly for distilling whisky free of duty, 
from barley grown on the estate of Ferintosh. 

(i) By Provost J. D. Haggart, O.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, the socket square with rounded corners and 
the loop complete ; there is a moulding round the mouth and another 
slightly- lower, below which are three hanging ribs on each side. The 
axe is inches long and IJ inch across the cutting edge, the socket 
being ly^^ inch square externally. Found in the River Teith,at Callander, 
Perthshire. 

The following Purchases were made for the Museum : — 

Flat Copper Axe. measuring inches in length and 2; inches across 
the cutting edge, found on Doune Hill, Dunbar, East Lothian. 

Stone Axe. measuring 4^;; inches in length, 2;; inches in breadth, 
and inch in thickness, found on the surface of a sandy knowe near 
East Burrafirth, Bixter. Shetland. 

Object of Steatite, shaped like a shoe, with a large oval cavity on 
the top at one end, connected by a groove or duct with a small circular 
indentation at the other, measuring 11| inches in length, 42 inches in 
greatest breadth, and inches in height, found at Mellon. Laide, Auch- 
nasheen. Ross-shire. 

Penannular Ring of hollow triangular section, of Gold (fig. 1, No. 1). 
measuring 2i inches in diameter and 1 ,V inch in thickness at the centre: 
the top and bottom [)lates are entirely covered with very small con- 
centric corrugations ; weight. ISdwts. 15 grs. Bow-shaped Dress-fastener 
of Gold, the ends of the bow. which is ribbeil longitudinally, having 
thin fiat, almost circular terminals set nearly fit right angles to each 
other; the length of the bow is inch, and the diameter of the 
terminals ^ inch : weight. 1 oz. 7-22 grs. (fig. 1, No. 2). Sun-disc of Copper, 
imperfect, measuring 2; inches in diameter, formed of a thin plate of 
metal of concavo-convex section (fig. 1. No. 3). The convex face is 
decorated by engraved lines. In the centre is a group of nine dot and 
circle patterns. There is a large one in the centre with three circles, 
and it is surroundetl by eight of smaller size with only two circles. 
Round the margin are dot and three-circle designs, the sj)ace inter- 
V'ening between them and the central group being filled with circular 
concentric grooves. On the back is a projection, ])robably the remains 
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of a stud for fixing the object to its stand. The thick gold-foil which 
covered the surviving part of the disc, and which is detached, shows 
similar designs (fig. 1, No. 4). The objects were probably found on the 
Torloisk estates in Mull. 



Fig. 1. Sun-disc and Gold Ornaments, prol)aldy found in JIull. (,%) 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thank.s 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By James CT kee, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Masada, die Burg des Herodes und die Rdmischer Lager mit eineni 
Anhang: Beth-Ter. By Professor Dr Adolf Schulteii. Leipzig, 1933. 
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(2) By L. M. Angus-Buttekwokth. F.S.A.Scot. 

Ancient Monuments Society. Year Bot)k and Proceedings. 1932. 
Manchester. 

(3) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Proceedings of the Bournenioutli Natural Science Society, vol. xxv. 
1932-33. 


(4) By Professor P. Bosch-Gihreua. The Fniver.sity. Barcelona. 

Fontes Hispaniie. Fasciculus I. Avieni, ora Maritima, edidit 
A. Schulten, Barcelona, 1922. Fasciculus II. 500 a de J. C. Hasta 
Cesar. Edicion de A. Schulten. Barcelona, 1925. 

Fniversidad de Barcelona Facultad de Filosofia y Letras : La 
Civilizacion Megalitica Catalana y la C’ultura Pirenaica. By el 
Dr Luis Pericot Y Garcia. Barcelona. 1925. 

La Cultura del Vaso Campanifornie (Sii origen y extension en 
Europa). By Alberto del Castillo Yuridta. Barcelona. 192S. 

Sagonte. By Manuel Gonzalez Siniancas. Barcelona, 1929. 

Les lies Baleares. By J. de C. Serra-Rafols. Barcelona. 1929. 

Le Musee Archeologique National de Madidd. La Section Premiere. 
By Francisco Alvarez-Ossorio. Barcelona, 1929. 

Xumance. By B. Taracena Aguirre. Barcelona, 1929. 

Merida. By Jose R. Melida. Barcelona. 1929. 

Azaila. B}' Juan Cahre-Aguilo. Barcelona. 1929. 

La Civilisation Iberique du Bas-Aragon. By P. Bosch-Gimpera. 
Barcelona, 1929. 

Le Musee Archeologique de Barcelone. By P. Boscdi-Gimpera et 
J. de C. Serra-Rafols. Barcelona. 1929. 

Tarragone. By Joaquin M. de Navasciu'-s. Barcelona. 1929. 

Altamira. By M. Hugo Obermaier. Barcelona. 1929. 

Les Monnaies Hispaniques. By Jo^e Ferrandis Torres. Barcelona, 
1929. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

EXTERNAL EEATURE.S OF RUDH' AN DFNAIN CHAMBERED CAIRN. 
By W. LINDSAY SCOTT, F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

The excavations described in a previoii.s paper ^ were continued in 
September 1932 with a view to completing the investigation of the 

forecourt and to tracing the 
peristalith. As was anticipated 
from the denudation of the 
southern side of the cairn, the 
southern half of the forecourt 
was almost completely wrecked, 
and in the neighbourhood of the 
stone dyke which cuts through 
the skirts of the cairn the peri- 
stalith had disappeared. On the 
northern and western sides, on 
the other hand, the peristalith 
was not seriously damaged ex- 
cept where orthostats had been 
stolen. 

The Forecourt. 

.SY/-?(fbo-c. -The axis of the 
forecourt was found to lie east 
by south, and one point to the 
north of that of the chamber, 
fintecliamber. and vestibule, 
which lies east-south-east (PI. 
II.). Accordingly the forecourt 
is much narrower and more 
enclosed than the plan of the 
northern half given in PI. YI. 
of my former paper suggested. The partially fallen orthostat Q. 1 
l 3 ’ing immediateU' to the south-east of the portal was not fullj" excavated 
in 1931. and its original position Avas not correctlj’ shocvn in the 1931 plan. 

* Pfoc. S(j<\ Ant. Scot.. Yol. Lwi. pji. lK^-213. The latitude <iiid kinj<itude of tlie cairn are 
not (juite ])recisely stated on p. ISO of that paper. The correct position is : lat. 57 k' 51" X.. lon«^. 
6 18' 43 ' W, 



I-'iki. 1. Soiitiiern part of Forecourt Facade. 
iookin;r south-e.ist. 
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Q. 1 had not reached the ground along the whole length of its foot, 
but had been supported upon a block of stone at its southern end. 
Beyond Q. 1 was a length of walling standing to two courses (A in fig. 1). 
Beyond that an orthostat had completely disappeared ; the hole in 
which it had stood (B in fig. 1) was traceable in the 6 inches of peaty 
soil which cover the solid rock and is shown dotted in the plan. The 
next panel of walling (C in figs. 1 and 2) stood to only one course. The 
succeeding orthostat (D in figs. 1 and 2) lay fallen forward over a large 
building block, on which its base now rests. Of the next following panel 



i'iu'. 'J. South Horn, lookin':' north-west. 


of walling only ;i single block (E in fig. 2) renntined. tnid there was no 
trace of the orthostat which should h.ive stood ininiediately to the 
south-west of it. After thi,-. g:ip a itanel of walling was found three 
courses in height : the block forming the second course was split across, 
and. as shown in I’l. II.. one end had been twisted rounil ctirrying the 
block forming the third course with it. In fig. 2 these blocks ai e shown 
at F restored to their original position. This panel of vailing is unusual 
in that behind the lowest course is a ])arjillel block which serves no 
evident purpose. 

The most interesting discovery in the forecourt was that, lying outside 
and against the prostrate block which faces the portal, was a second 
slightly smaller one (fig. S). Its flat upper surface was approximately 
level with that of the inner block, which, it may be recollected, was 
wedged up so as to present a horizontal upper face. 
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A careful inve^^tigatioii was made to a^cej-taiii whether the position 
of these l>locks was original ; the smaller block wjts removed and replaced, 
and the floor around both blocks was examined. It was ascertained 
that there was a hole. 6 inches bj’ 5 inches by 4 inches deej). in the original 

peaty thjor in the position shown 
by a dotted curve in PI. II., and 
that of the two wedges men- 
tioned in my former paper as 
suitporting the larger block 
only one (that shown on the 
right in tig. 3) was actually tak- 
ing any weight. ^Ve know from 
Pr(jfesst)r C'bilde's excavation of 
the CJld Keig stone circle in 
Aberdeenshire' that orthostats 
could be held in position by 
remarktibly small stone wedges, 
and that it was not necessary to 
bury their bases in any depth 
of soil. I do not think, how- 
ever. that it is conceivable that 
the smaller block once stood 
vertical in the small hole in the 
peaty cf)vering of the rock door, 
and there was mi evidence at 
all that the larger block had 
ever been upright. Their present 
])()sition must. 1 think, be ac- 
cepted as their original one. 

The finding at Pant y Saer 
chanibei’ed tomb. Anglesey.- of 
a wall surrounding the forecourt suggested the ilesirability of coidirming 
that the forecourt at Rudh" an Dunain was unenclosed. A"o evidence 
of an enclosing wall was found in excavating the wrecked south horn, 
and a larger area was examined without result round the virtually 
undamaged north horn 1 think, therefore, that the forei-ourt may be 
regarded as an o])en one. 

.IrbV'ac/.s. - In my former paper I recorded the finding of the following 
^ \'. (t. (’hiltie. Pi'uc. Ai>f. \i»!. Ixvii. p. 3< 11. 

- Ari/t. <'n,nh. ( l)»-peiii i>Pr 1''”) Two S.inhmun Tonih-s (I). Mdc kenzie. 

Mrinunn. vol. li. ]). •seem to ha\p iiati a lino ot w.illiiijd tlu* ])OiHr'- of t}u‘ 

horns. 



Fiir. 3. Prostrate Slal)*^ iii tiont ot P'-nal with 
Iiaitially tallfii Oitho'stat I hfliiml. 
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artit'acts in the area of the forecourt between the portal and the prostrate 
blocks : — In the peaty covering of the rock floor, two fragments of pottery 
with incised parallel lines, which wei'e probably neolithic; above the 
peat, three pieces of pumice and a natural .stone .showing signs of human 
use. In the present excavations a small fragment of pottery was found 
on the surface of the peat 2 feet east of the prostrate blocks. The ware 
was line. ^ inch thick, black internally and huff on the surfaces; it 
probably belonged to the beaker period. The only other artifact found 
was a roughly shaped piece of flint of poor (piality cracked by Are. This 
was lying 1 foot above the peat-level and feet south-east of Q. 1. 

EciJencc u/ Burni from a minute trace of charcoal on the 
peat floor recorded i»i my former paper the oiily possible evidence of 
burning in the forecourt was a few red particles in the peat close to 
the point of the north horn. The ash of modern peat in the peninsula 
is brick red; peat may also he stainetl red by stagnant water contain- 
ing iron, though the t)resence of standing water is unlikely here. The 
evidence of burning in the forecourt is virtually negligible, and it is 
clear that no substantial fires were made on the floor of the forecourt 
either opposite the portal or in the neighbourhood of the fai.-ade. 

Evidence of Wvecki ng . — The degree to which the cairn material on 
the south side of the forecourt had been removetl ^\■as shown by the 
remains of a large tire ti inches below the modern surface and 1 foot 
9 inches above the peat floor in an area between 2 feet and 4 feet east 
of Q. 1. The red ash of this fire contained a large iron holt from a ship's 
timber, the fuel having been obtained from the di iftwood which conies u]) 
in Camas a'Mliurain. This tire was presumably the work of the people 
who built the stone dyke which skirts the cairn on the south-west. 

Thk Bkhistai.ith. 

As will bo seen from El. 11.. the peristalith was exjilored for a distance 
westwards from the ])oint of the north horn, and sections were cut at 
intervals round the cairn. The orthostat at the point of the horn was 
missing, but the section beyond that was only slightly damaged. The 
broad orthostat on the left in fig. 4 had had its u])i)er jiart broken away 
with a jiick. and the pillar-shajied orthostat on the right had had its 
head broken off. The head was found on the surface of the cairn and 
is replaced in the jihotograph. The iiiteriening wall was tilted outward 
by the pressure of the cairn, but was undamaged except for a chip hacked 
otf one corner by a ])ick. 

A fact of consideralile interest is that, as will be seen from lltr. 4 
a number of blocks of ljuilding stone an* lying outside the peristalith. 
These could not. from tludr number and their position, have been fallen 
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blocks from the wall, and there can be no doubt that they represent 
surjilus building material left f)n the site as a contribution to the covering 
cairn of stones. The same phenomenon was seen in other sections of 
the peristalith. There is. of course, nothing surprising in this, since the 
ritual efficacy of the peristalith as the wall of a sacred enclosure would 
not be affected, but the practice dt)es not seem to have been noted 
elsewhere. It is a confusing one to the excavatoi'. and it may be worth 
bearing in mind that not every building stone found on the site of a 
chambered tondj need be interpreted as j)art of the original structure. 



Fi”'. 4. .Section of Peristalith iiimiecliiitely of North Horn. 


It is hardly nece'<'';tr\' to describe the other sections of the peristalith 
;ts the structur.al feature^ tire sufficiently indicated in PI. II. The sections 
on the north and west sides sh<.)wed the wtdl to bi>not seriously damaged, 
though out* orthost.at wtts found to h.avt' been stolen. f)n the south-west 
side of the cairn in the neighbourhood of the stone dyke the peristalith 
had been largely destroyed. The long trench ])rodueed oidy the lowest 
course of walling and a block which had ])robably been split from an 
orthostat : the next section, immediately against the dyktr, produced 
nothing: and the pit between that and the i)oint of the south horn 
produced a pamd of walling standing to its full height, but not the 
orthostat whitdi should have been its neighbour. 

It can saf(dy be assumed that the peristfdith was regularly formed 
by alternate ortbostats ami panels, the panels rising to a height con- 
siderably less than the orthostats. These panels were formed either of 
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large rectangular blocks set in courses or of thin, roughly rectangular 
slabs set on edge; both blocks and slabs were of the fine-grained 
basalt used for the roofing of the chamber of the tomb, which splits 
remarkably accurately along planes at right angles to one another. 

CNc of ]Vater-icor)t Pehhles . — Large numbers of water-worn pebbles 
of anything between 2 and 5 inches in greatest diameter were found 
against the peristalith, both inside and outside it. These were no doubt 
brought from the neighbouring beach of Camas a’Mhurain. I doubt 
their utilitarian purpose, since rounded stones form very poor packing 
material, and much more suitable packing was available in the building 
blocks left strewn unused on the site. The frequent use of watei-worn 
pebbles in connection with burials in this and the immediately succeeding 
period shows that they were regarded as of ritual significance, and 
I think it probable that this was their purpose at Rudh' an Dunain. 

Cse of Qiuiftz . — As in the forecourt, quartz pebbles were found at the 
foot of the peristalith and also above it. but they were rare. A’o sea- 
shells, animal teeth or bones, and no artifacts were found in the 
excavation of the peristalith. 

Structure of the ifouxi). 

A long trench, shown in PI. II., was carried from the south-west skii t 
of the cairn nearly into its centre. At its inner end its walls stood 
8 feet above the floor, and to continue it further with the means at 
my disposal would have been unduly dangerous. The material of the 
cairn was found to consist of large stones, the great majority of which 
were rounded and no doubt brought from the neighbouring beach. 
Many of these, particularly in the lower levels, were of great size, 
weighing two or three hundredweight. N^o evidence of structure was 
discovered inside the peristalith: only one isolated building slab was 
met with, at a distance of 7 feet inward from the peristalith. and this, 
though set on edge, did not reach the floor. 

A small area was also cleared behind the southern fa(;ade of the 
forecourt. This disclosed two building stones which had probably 
served to pack the base of the partially fallen orthostat (^. 1. 

These limited excavations in the interior of the mound cannot, of 
course, ju-ove that thei-e is no structure, such as a second wall or a ring 
of standing stones, inside the peristalith. I think, however, that they 
make it rather unlikely. 

In my judgment the mound has not suffered denudation on its 
northern and eastern sides, and it follows that the heads of the orthostats 
of the forecourt facade and the peristalith were originally exposed. 
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II. 

EXCAVATION OF RUDIF AX DUXAIX CAVE. SKYE. 

By an LINDSAY SCOTT. F.S.A.Slot.. F.S.A. 

Ill other papers' I have reported the excavation of the chambered 
tomb which lies near the apex of the now deserted iiromontory of 
Rndh' an Diinain. and hai e given >ome description of this isolated area 
lying to the west of the Ciiillin Hills in .Skye. The only evidences hitherto 
recorded of the ancient ii^e of the peninsula are the tomb and the fine 
promontory broch or " gidleried dun " which stands at the opposite end 
of Loch na h'Airde. On examination, however, the relatively fertile 
area in the neighbourliood of the loch .shows othei- evidence of early 
habitation, namely, two cairns — one of moderate size, standing to a height 
of 5 Feet, and one small — two groups of hut-circles, and the cave which is 
the subject of this paper. 


.SiTK OF Cavk. 

The cave stands in iat. 57° 9 oU X., long, fi' IS' .5" W., at a distance of 
about 500 3 'ards east of the loch, and of about 100 yards south from 
the stream which runs into the loch from the east. It is cut in a vertical 
rock-face on the lOO-fc.iot beach level, and the ground falls sharply away 
from the front of it. It is a small and particularly shallow cave, the 
area covered by the roof being 15 feet in greatest width and 0 feet in 
greatest depth (Pis. III. and IV.), and, since it faces west, it is i:)articularly 
exposed to driving rain. ^Vater does not percolate tlnough the roof, 
but it runs in quantity over the edge of the clitf above and works 
backward into the i-ave. A large slab (shown in Pis, HI. and lY.) and 
some smaller blocks hav<‘ fallen from the roof since the use of the 
cave described below: these rock-falls may have increased the runnels 
of water which find their way into the cave during rain. 

Ex( AV.\TIOX. 

With the kind cojisent of Macleod of Macleod and of the tenant of 
(rlen Brittle. Mr (Macrae, excavation was undertaken by my wife and 
myself in .Sejptember P.fH. A trench was cut through the centre of tin* 
opi'idiig from outside the cave, and the interioi- was entirely excavated 
sa\ e for the part co\ ered by the large slab fallen from the roof. The 

1 >oc. A/tf. vol. Ix\i. p. is;i fV., and \<ii. Ixviii. )). lid if. A '•kvTFh iiiun (if tlip area 

IS u’iveii in tli«- foriiDH nf 
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material found was classified in four strata, A to D, as shown in PL IV. 
The material was also classified in a number of areas, which, upon 
ultimate examination of the objects, were amalgamated into five areas, 
named I. to V. in PI. III. These five areas and four strata give twenty 
“regions" for the purposes of classification of the excavated material, 
hut owing to the sloping up of the rock floor stratum D is not repre- 
sented in area III. and the number of effective regions is therefore 
nineteen. In making statistical deductions from any such classification 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the regions are not of equal volume. 

Finr.ixG OF the Cave. 

Ai^art from fallen roof blocks the filling of the cave consisted of 
finely divided peaty earth, and. at the bottom, of a thin layer of sea 
sand. The peat appeared to have filtered in with the runnel." of water 
which descended from the cliff above: whether this process had com- 
menced at the time of the earlier occupation of the cave, or only 
began later, cannot now bo determined.* It is at any rate the fact that, 
above the sand, there was no visible differentiation in the character of 
the filling throughout its whole depth. Remains of human occupation 
were found at all depths in the peaty soil and in all areas, but not in 
the sand on the cave floor. 

SEqrKNFE OF Oct'Fl'ATION. 

It will be conveiuent to state at once, as a framework for the 
subsequent description, the successive uses to Avhich the cave had been 
put. At the lowest level, immediately above the sandy floor, were found 
pottery fragments, including beaker, and such quantitie." of the refuse 
of stone-working occui'red in this and the immediately supei'ior stratum 
as to show that the cave had been used as a stone-knapper's workshop. 
The ijaucity of post-heaker pottery sherds makes it unlikely that this 
occui)ation continued without a break until the second definable period. 
This occurred in the Early Iron Age. Avhen, as is shown by a smelting 
furnace and iron slag, the cave was used for ii-on- working. Subsequent 
occupation was ])robably only t)cc{isional ; a few fragments of potterv 
may indicate casual use in the earlier centuries of the present era, and 
some modern use as the i)ccasional shelter of ;i shepherd or a gijisv is 
shown by an iron nail, fragments of an iron pot, and the slight attempt 
at walling shown in El. III. 

I do not think that the cave has ever been used as a permanent 

' Tliere is evidence from tlie neiulilionriii” c.iiin that only .i slight giowth of la-ac had taken 
jilace in the peiiinsni.i hefoie tin' tonih n .as Unlit. As shon n Uelow. this ewiit eannot have ante- 
ilated the tiest ueeup.ition ut the ea\e Uy nnae tli.in .i few eentniies. 
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dwelling. No domestic hearth was found; pottery fragments and 
animal bones were relatively scarce : the worked-stone objects were in 
hardly any instances completed implements ; and, desjiite the smelting 
furnace, there were no iron implements. The group of hut-circles at 
the foot of the slope above which the cave stands may well represent 
the hamlet whose successive generations of stone- and iron-workers 
came up to work in the cave. A modern stoiy that, about a century ago, 
a widow brought up a large family there, supporting them by fishing 
and by gifts received from her neighbours, is, I fear, a myth. 

Evidence of Disturbance. 

It is inevitable that in a small cave the later occupiers should dig 
into the floors into which their predecessors’ debris was trodden. In 
areas II. and lY. this type of disturbance had occurred on a large scale, 
since the smelting furnace had been dug through stratum C (c/. PI. lY.). 

Unhappily, however, there are other sources of disturbance to report. 
Starting in stratum C below the furnace, a burrow ran outwards and 
downwards and passed under the large block marked “Ancient fallen 
rock ” on Pl.N. HI. and lAb The burrow was circular in section and from 
4 to 0 inches in diameter: its inner surface was smooth and hardened 
by water. It served as an excellent and much-needed di-ain for the cave. 
I do not think that there is any doubt that it was originally made by 
a rabbit, since rabbit bones were found near its inner end. Since rabbits 
are a medimval importation into Britain the bin-row must date from 
recent times. There were also shoi-t burrows running upAvards from 
the region of the furnace through areas I., III., and IV,, which are probably 
also due to rabbits. 

Nor can receiit dixturbanco by imin be entirely disregarded. In 
region lY. A, (1 inches below tin* present surface, was found a modern 
iron nail imbedded in disintegrated wood. In region II. B were fragments 
of an iron pot Avhich was probably not ancient, and, if this is so, some 
relatively recent user of the cave must hai'e dug into the surface to 
a depth of 1 foot. There were no other objects which need be attributed 
to modern times, but considerable remains of a sheep in stratum A no 
doubt represent a more or less recent fatality of the moors. 

In these difiicult circumstances resort to stati.stical methods is clearly 
re(|uired, and. when the number of objects justified it, such methods are 
used below. The table on p. 20S giving the <listribution of slag may be 
used as a test of the degree to which deposited objects are disturbed, 
since slag cannot antecede the smelting furnace which Avas in areas 11, 
and IV., its floor being approximately in the plane of sepai’ation of 
strata B and C. Slag is, of course, less easily moved about than pottery 
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fragments or stone chips, but some of the pieces are extremely small 
and its distribution gives a rough guide to the degree of disturbance. 

Study of the table shows that small quantities of slag (1’9 per cent, 
of the total) were found in stratum A in areas I. and II. This must be 
due to recent disturbance. The main mass of slag (78'3 per cent, of the 
total) As in stratum B. I.e. on and above the level of the floor of the 
furnace, but a substantial amount (23‘4 percent, of the total) was found 
in stratum C, into which the furnace had been dug. With the exception 
of a single small piece in region B. the whole of the slag in strata B and 
C was found in areas II., III., and IV., i e. immediately around the site 
of the furnace. In stratum D a small quantity of slag (IT per cent, 
of the total) was found in areas II. and IV. below the furnace, but 
areas I. and V. each contained only one very small piece. 

We can infer from these data that in areas II. and IV. objects 
belonging to strata B and C are completely mixed, and that stratum D 
is sufficiently disturbed to make reliance on stratification impossible. 
The evidence for vertical disturbance in areas I. and V. is negative. 
Only two small pieces of slag were found in these areas in stratum D 
and none in stratum C, but equally there was only one small piece in 
sti’atum B, showing, somewhat surprisingly, that the slag was not 
distributed horizontally in the cave when the industry was being carried 
on. All that can be said, therefore, is that the iron industry was not 
itself a cause of substantial disturbance in these areas. On the other 
hand, it can. I think, be inferred from the presence of onl}' one piece of 
slag in area V. in strata C and D that the bui row-drain did not operate 
to carry down material from areas II. and IV. to an appreciable degree. 
A source of horizontal disturbance of area V., which might prhna facie 
have been expected to be serious, can therefore be to a large degree 
disregarded. 

Some light on the effect of other sources of vertical disturbance in 
areas I. and V. is thrown by the table of distribution of worked-stone 
oVq’ects on p. 204 below. Assmning for the moment that, as is argued 
below, the stone industry was conlined to a period before the iron- 
smelting began, and therefore belongs to strjitji C and D, the figures 
in the table show that the degree to which objects were carried upwards 
in areas I. and V. was slight. Uf forty-two wt)rked-stone objects in these 
areas all but two were found in strata C and I), i.e. 96 per cent. Avere 
found at appropriate leAels. This evidence does not show, of course, 
that objects Avere not carried doAviiAvards in these areas, since c.c iiypn- 
th esi there AA'ere no Avorked-stone object ■' originally in strata A and B. 

The eA'idence of the pottery in area I. is as folloAvs Stratum D 
contained nine sherds — four of beaker, three of a A'essel datable to the 
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same period, and two undeeorated sherds whicdi, on grounds of texture, 
are most likely to Ijelong to the Iron Age. Stratum C contained three 
sherds — one belonging to the vessel last named, one indeterminate, and 
one of an Iron Age vessel of which three fragments occur in II. A. 
Stratum B contained two sherds — one of a beaker period vessel repre- 
sented in stratum D and one of a typical Early Iron Age rim. 

In area Y. stratum D contains four small undecorated sherds — two 
probably of Bronze Age date, one probably of the Iron Age, and one 
indeterminate. Stratum C contains six sherds — four of beaker, one of 
a vessel which by analogy belongs to the same period or slightly earlier, 
and one rim fragment of Early Iron Age date. Stratum B contains one 
and stratum A two sherds of Iron Age ty])e. 

The pottery evidence, so far as it goes, indicates only a moderate 
degree of movement, whether up or down, in the two areas I. and X. 
In the other areas there are signs of much more disturbance. 

Taking the evidence as a whole I think that we may conclude that, 
while stratification in areas II., HI., and lA'. is quite uiu’eliable, in 
areas I. and A", a substantial majority at least of the objects are 
undi.sturbed. The expectation that any particular object found in these 
areas is in its original position is therefore a fairly large one. This is 
no doubt a modest conclusion, but it is, I think, all that the facts warrant. 

SXOXE-KXAI’PING INUUSTRY. 

I propose to describe the two industries carried on in the cave and 
then the other objects found. The earlier industry was stone-knapping, 
and this was represented by 219 implements, cores, and chips distributed 
as follows : — 

f)/fitrihi(fl(>n of \\ orki'd-xfotir Obycc/,s'. 
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Looking at the horizontal distribution it may safely be inferred from 
this table that the industry was mainly carried on in area IV., that is. 
in the centre of the front of the cave just within the shelter of the roof. 
From the vertical distribution considered over the whole area of the 
cave it might be concluded that the industry wa-* carried on continuously 
from the first use of the cave till the time of its use as a smelting 
workshop and to a lesser degree after that. 1 do not think, however, 
that this would be a sound conclusion. Having regard to the disturbance 
proved bj’ the evidence of the slag to have occurred in areas II.. III., and 
I^'., the presence of a substantial number of worked-stone objects in 
stratas A and B in these areas is sufli<“iently explained ; it will be safer 
to rely on the data given by areas I. and V.. where 90 per cent, of the 
objects come from strata C and D. I think, therefore, that the industry 
had ceased to be carried on when the iron-working started. 

Whether the stone industry continued till then is uncertain. In 
areas I. and V. the number of objects from stratum D much exceeds 
the number from stratum C, but the numbers are relatively small. 
Much larger numbers exist in area IV.. where we know from slag 
evidence that the disturbance made by the furnace affected stratum 
I) only slightly. The large number of objects in stratum C in this 
area can best be explained by the assumption that the industry con- 
tinued into the period of formation of this stratum, but whether up 
to the time when the iron industry began must remain doubtful. On 
the pottery evidence it is uidikely. 

Dr Grahame Clark has Ijeen good enough to make a detailed 
examination of the worked stone, and I attach his report at Appendix I. 
He has also made drawings of the most interesting specimens, and these 
are reproduced in fig. 1. The industry gave no evidence of date and 
was an exceedingly poor one, a fact perhaps sufficiently explained by 
the inadecpiacy of the raw material available. Flint is oidy obtainable 
in the Hebriiles in the form of beach pebbles, and the cherts used were 
probably similarly obtained. Quartz was pressed into service and even 
bloodstone, a substance which does not seem to be elsewhere on record 
as providing material for implements. Since this must have come 
from the island of Rum. ten miles to the south of Rudh' an Dunain, 
its presence is evidence of at least coastal navigation. Rum is not 
known to have been iidmbited before the Middle Ages.' and we have 
therefore no reason to believe that the bloodstone was obtained In- 
trading. 

* Xo prc-Hu*ili<fv:il Structure^ ami no surt'aie timls are roeordetl in t)ie Inventory of Rnni in 
Koy. C nil. Hi-sl. Mon. (Scot.), 77n’ Oliver Hehride-^. Sht/e. n nd flo' 
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Iron -SMELTING Industry. 

The stones now remaining of those which composed the smelting 
furnace are shown in plan and section in Pis. III. and IV.. and photo- 
graphs are reproduced in figs. 2 and 3. One vertical slab (L). and one hori- 
zontal slab (M) set at its foot, form the back of the furnace; the side 
walls are represented by blocks set on edge (X and P), which do not reach 



Iron Ftirnacc from the* soutli cMbt. 


fully up to the back of the furnace; between these two stones a smallei' 
block (Q) fills up most of the front. Smaller blocks lay on the south end 
of M and the east end of P. The furnace is set in the soft peaty earth, 
cutting through stratum C’: the upper surface of M is in the plane of 
separation of strata H and C, and this, no doubt, represented the 
approximate level of the floor at the time the furnace was constructed. 
The space between these five stones measured 15 inches from front to 
back and !> inches in width : it was unpaved. 

In this space was found a mass of slag, and slag was also piled up 
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I’ouiid tlie furnace, the greatest quantity being on the north side. The 
distribution of this slag was as follows : — 


Distribution of by W'eiyht in Outices. 
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In each of the regions I. D, V. B. and V. D, where '‘Trace" is recorded in 
the above table, one minute piece of slag was found weighing a fraction 
of an ounce. 

Dr H. H. Thomas has been kind enough to examine the slag, and 
reports that it is '‘iron slag of the typical magnetite-fayalite variety." 
In addition to the great quantity of this dark slag a very small quantity 
of another slag, paler in colour, was found in I.D. II. A, II. B, and III. B. 
Regarding this. Dr Thomas reports as follows: — ‘'This seems to be a 
glas^-furnace product. A section was cut from a piece from Ih B, ami 
it 'hows a turbid glass full of small yellow pi-isms of a monoclinic 
pyroxene, with clear patches occupied by spherules and crystal-groui)s 
of the colourless lime silicate pseudowolla'tonite.” This slag, he tells 
me, could be produced if sand were fused with lime. r.y. if a limestone 
slab were used as a wall to the furnace and the packing of the structure 
were of sand. Limestone is available at least as near as Strathaird, 
eight miles by sea from Rudh' an Dunain. 


Akim. \ I. Bonks, 

A number of animal bones wei'e found, most of them fragmentary, and 
Dr Wilfrid .lackson has been good enough to examine them. Their 
distribution was as folloMs (where no description is given the fragment' 
were mjt caj)able of identification): — 
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Distribution of Animal Bones and Fragments of Bone. 
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The sheep hones in stratnni A represent, no tlonlit. a natural fatality, 
and the same may be true of the bones in stratum B, except the calcined 
one in area III. The rabbit bones in II. C and II. D have already been 
discussed and the liehl vole’s skull in II. I) requires no ex])lanation. 
The calcined but unidentifiable fragments in stratum 1). areas f. and 
V. — regions which it has been argued above were relatively undisturl)ed 
—may be assumed to represent bones dropped by the pre-iron Age 
users of the cave. The codfish vertebra in V. C has in all probability a 
similar origin. The other bones in strata C and D may be brought 
vor.. r.xviii. 14 
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by man, but may equally be natural casualties at some stage when the 
cave was not in occupation. I fear, therefore, that the conclusions to 
be drawn from the bones found are meagre. The water-logged peaty 
soil of the cave had no doubt dissolved the great part of the bones 
originally deposited. 

Sea-shells were found in considerable quantity at all depths and 
only specimens were kept. The shellfish represented were the common 
limpet, the common periwinkle, and the purple dog-whelk. Dr Jackson 
notes that a shell of the latter from II. B was broken as if to extract 
the dye. While the presence of sea-shells might be due to natural 
causes, an easily accessible cave away from the sea and alfording no 
protection for nesting is not a place where the larger birds are likely 
to be found. It is fair to suppose that the shells represent the refuse of 
successive human occupants’ meals. 

Wood axd Charcoal. 

A few fragments of wood were found preserved in the peaty soil. 
Charcoal was present in quantity in the neighbourhood of the furnace 
and isolated fragments were found throughout the excavations. I am 
indebted to the Regius Keeper of the Rojml Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and to Mr M. Y. Orr for identifying specimens from a number of 
regions. These identifications are given in the following table : — 

Distribution of Wood ( ITJ and Churc(j(d (C). 
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(W) Hawtliorn. 

{(.') A^'illow. 


C 

(C) f)ak. 

i'SV) Pine. 


(C) Bircli. 



I) (W AC) Pint-. I (C) Birch. 

(C) AVillow 
or 

Piiplar. I 
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Mr Orr comments: ‘‘All the trees mentioned are native in the 
island of Skye, although the pine is said to be only doubtfully so by 
Druce in his Cnniitat Flora of the British Isles. The advanced state of 
carbonisation of All. (charcoal) and D II. (charcoal) make it impossible 
to distinguish between willow and poplar." 

It is to be noted that quantities of driftwood are thrown up in Camas 
a’Mhurain, half a mile from the cave. This provides the only modern 
source of timber, the nearest trees, mainly birch and alder, being two 
miles to the east. No doubt ancient woods have been destrtwed by 
the growth of peat, but it is probable that the ancient as well as the 
more recent inhabitants of Rudh’ an Dunain collected driftwood from 
the shore. I am afraid, therefore, that the table given above, even if 
extended to include a much greater number of specimens, would not 
give any reliable index to the successive flora of the peninsula. 

De.scription of Artifacts.’ 

Pottery. — (1) Beaker (figs. 4 and 5). Three rim fragments (two from 
I. D and one, contiguous with one of the latter, from II. D) of a beaker 
of A C type. The vessel has had an almost straight neck sloping 
slightly outwards; at li inch below the rim it begins to bulge outwards. 
The thickness is ^ inch but decreases at the rim, which is rounded 
and slightly bevelled internally. The claj’ is fine, mixed with small 
crushed stone grits, and is dark grey internally and on the inner 
surface: the outer surface is bull', verging in places into dark grey. 
The decoration is impressed with a moderately fine comb. 

(2) Beaker (fig. 5). Fragments from 1. 1) of paste and thickness 
similar to (1) and probably part of the same Aessel. 

(3) Beaker (fig. 5). Fragment from I. D of paste and thickness 
similar to (1); possibly part of the belly of the same vessel. In addition 
to the comb decoration, and partly destroying it, there are lines of 
horizontal stabs made with a fine point. 

(I) Beaker (fig. 5). Four fragments from V. C of paste similar to 
(1) and of to j inch thickness. In addition to comb decoration there 
are lines of horizontal stabs similar to those on (3), partly destroying 
the comb tlecoration. 

(n) y Food-vessel (figs. 4 and fi). Five fragments (three from I. D. one 
from IV. D, and one from I. B) of a vessel which should probably be 
classed as a food-vessel. The one rim fragment shows that the rim 
was thickened and bevelled internally, the diameter being about 
5 inches. The wall fragments show a slight curve in profile. The 

‘ The vessels represented :ire numbered 1 to l-l in the description below, and are siinilarlv 
nunibered in fifts. 4 to 7. 
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thickness of the vessel Vjelow the rim is f inch. The clay is moderately 
fine, mixed with fairly small crushed stone grits ; the surfaces, except 
where now disintegrated, are smooth. The pottery is black throughout, 
though the exterior surface in one fragment verges in places to brown. 
The decoration is mainly impressed with a very coarse comb, the pattern 
being erratically formed of horizontal and diagonal lines, possibly 
forming chevrons in places. There are, however, finely scratched 
horizontal lines below the rim and signs of more deeply incised vertical 
lines elsewhere. The internal bevel of the rim is decorated with diagonal 
comh-impressed lines. 

(6) V Food-vessel (fig. 6). Fragments from IV. C of vessel decorated 
similarly to (5) and of the same thickness. The clay is generally like 
that of (.5). but the surfaces are less smooth and the colour throughout 
is buff. It is just possible that it is part of the same vessel : it is certainly 
decorated with the same comb. 

(7) V Beaker Period Vessel (fig. 6). Fragment from V. C of vessel 
yV inch thick of moderately fine clay mixed with coarse crushed cpiartz 
grits, dark grey internally and on inner surface, reddish buff on outer 
surface. It is decorated with regularly spaced tube impressions. | inch 
in diameter, pressed into the clay at right angles. 

(8) V Early Bronze Age Vessel (fig. I). Small and damaged fragment 
of a thickened and internally bevelled rim from V. D. The clay is fairly 
coarse with moderately large crushed stone grits, dark gi’ey internally 
and on inner surface, biitf on outer surface. 

(9j Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. I and 7). Damaged rim fragment 
from V. C, and l)ody fragment from II. B of a vessel with a slightly 
hollowed neck and a rim roughly turned over to the exterior and 
flattened. The thickness is f,. inch. The clay is fine and sand3' in 
texture, the grit remaining is fine, but there have been large grits 
which have dissolved and left pits in the surface. The interior is brown 
to grey and the inner and outer surfaces brick red to dark brown. 

(10) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Fragment from I. B of 
a slightly hollowed neck irregularlj" made with everted rim plainly 
rounded over. The thickness varies from jV to | of an inch. The clay 
is fine with a few large grits, and pock marks representing grits which 
have dissolved. It is red buff internally, and the inner and outer surfaces 
vary from a reddish to a greyish buff. 

(11) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragment from II. C 
of a rim flattened on the top and pressed outwards. The thickness 
below the rim is inch. The clay is fine with few grits ; the interior 
is grey, the inner surface grey buff and the outer one red buff. 

(12) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragments from 
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II. B of an upright rim simply rounded over. The thickness is of an 
inch. The clay is fine with few grits ; the interior is a dull brick red ; 
the inner and outer surfaces are brick red to grey. 

(18) ■? Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. I and 7). Small fragment from 
II. A of a thickened and rounded rim. The thickness below the rim is 

inch. The paste is coarse, mixed with much grit ; the interior and 
the inner and outer surfaces are yellowish buff. 

(14) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment from V. A of a vessel of 
a coarse sandy texture, f to inch thick, dark grey internally, grey buff 
to dark grey on inner surface, reddish buff on outer surface. There is a 
shallow groove, 1 inch long, made with the finger-tip on the outer surface. 

(15) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment II. A of the carination 
of a vessel of fairly fine clay, pinkish grey internally and on the inner 
surface, and pink on the outer surface. The thickness at the carination 
is K inch ; above and below it is inch. A herring-bone pattern is incised 
horizontally, straddling the carination. 

Daub . — Two small fragments of clay burned brick red were found 
in I. C. From a rounded groove through one and fine grooves on the 
surface of both they seem likely to have been part of a wattle and 
daub structure. 

Wood . — The implement of pine wood, 1 foot 6 inches long by 54 inches 
wide by | inch thick, illustrated at fig. 8, was found lying on its edge 
at a distance of 6 inches from, and parallel to, the inner (eastern) side of 
the furnace. Its upijer edge was level with the upper surface of the east 
wall of the furnace. One corner has rotted away and part of its surface, 
but it has otherwise been completely preserved in the peaty soil. From 
its position it is reasonable to connect it Avith the iron industry, but its 
condition giA'es no indication of its use. Its surface is unburned and has 
no trace of adhering metal, though no doubt any metallic iron AA'ould 
haA’e disappeared long since by oxidisation. 

Pumice. — Tavo lumps of pumice AA'ere found in I. D. The larger 
has a facet considerably ground away by rubbing some flat surface. 
The smaller has also a gi’ound facet, though this is not quite flat. 

Flint Pebble . — A silicious pebble found in I. D has approximately flat 
facets, and also a number of irregular, smooth holloAA S of \mrious sizes. 
No couA'incing explanation in terms of human agency presents itself and 
the shape of the stone may be due to natural causes. 

CO-AI.AIENT.S. 

Potter )/. — (The several vessels are referred to by the numbers used 
on the preceding pages and in figs. 4 to 7.) The study of the pottery is 
of special importance, since it proA'ides the only means of dating the 
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sequence of occupations of the cave. The earliest certainly datable 
sherds are the beaker fragments (1) to (4). As these are all of fine 
thin ware with typical comb decoration arranged in horizontal bands, 
one fragment showing a plain hand, there is no reason to regard the 
vessel or vessels as late. Some sherds have stab in addition to comb 
decoration. This type of decoration is not recorded by Abercrombj*, 
but in the Cambridge Museum of Archmology there is a fragment, 
dredged with Peterborough sherds out of the River Wissey, on which 
this motive is used, and in a manner closely similar to its use at Rudh’ 
an Dunain. Stab decoration is found on some Scottish Windmill Hill 
pottery, notably at I iistan in the Orkneys, and is exemplified in the 
Hebrides at Eilean an Tighe, North Eist it is also found on Peter- 
borough ware.- Its presence on beakers at Rudh' an Dunain and in 
Cambridgeshire may therefore be interpreted as a reminiscence of a 
local neolithic tradition.® 

It may be noted that here the stab decoration has been made after 
the comb impressions and that in places it interferes with them. It 
has been pointed out by Rosenberg that cord-ornamented pottery 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Baltic and from the Baltic to 
Britain often has an additional decoration in the shape of a line of 
pits below the rim. and that in Eui’ope, but not in Britain, these pits 
frequently interfere with the cord ornament.^ He has argued that 
this phenomenon proves a superimposition of two traditions. At 
Rudh’ an Dunain the motive derived from the earlier culture is the 
intrusive one. and appears to represent a harking back by beaker 
makers of neolithic stock to their old native tradition. There is evidence 
from l)urial practice that beaker people were absorbed in the Hebrides 
into the neolithic poiiulation without break in the cultural tradition."' 

Tlie vessel numbered (5) api)ears to api)roach the food-vessel more 
ch)sely than it does any other recognised type. The thickened rim 
with a decorated internal bevel is typical of the food-vessel, and comb 
decoration is not rare on this class of pottery in Scotland. It has been 
argued that the food-vessel in its most characteristic forms (vessels 

^ J. G, r.Tlhinder, Proc. Soc. Ant. Srot., vol. Ixiii. pji. 93 and 91. 

“ Stuart Arch. Journ.. \ol. Ixxwiii. p. 116. Mr sug^iest^ that its presence 

at rnstan is to l>e explained }>>' Peterijorough inllueiice. The point cannot he argued here, hut 
I ptu-'-onally regaid this as an element in a group of liecorative motives, mainly geometric, m Inch 
(hstin;iui>h a type Orkney and }lel)ridean pottery deriving from a source other than English 
neolitliic ares. 

^ Some caution is desirahle, however. a)>out the Canihriflgeshire specimen. Tliere seems some 
reason to think that certain Ijeakers of apparently composite decorative tradition from this area 
derive in fact directly from a Netherlands type. 

* G. Rosenherg, KuJtn rf^trooiimgen m zxir >tfiiizrif, p. 9.3. 

^ Proc. >oc. Ant. Scot., Ixvi. ]>. 207. For similar evidence regarding Anglesey, see Air/i. 
Camb. (December 193.3). p. 223. 
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with hollow shoulder-grooves bridged by lugs, footed bowls and shal- 
low bowls decorated on their round bottoms) represents traditions 
derived, possibly through Ireland, from Sardinia, Pyrennean France, 
and Portugal,' and the vessel here in question may represent the 
impact of those traditions on the Hebridean neolithic culture. That 
the internal bevel, which is not characteristic of Windmill Hill pottery 
anywhere, did in fact impose itself on that ware in the Hebrides is shown 
by two vessels from the chambered tomb of Clettraval, North Eist; " 
of these one is pure West Highland Windmill Hill, while the other, 
found at a higher level, and stratified with fragments of beaker type, is 
almost identical with it, but shows a decorated, steep, internal bevel. 
The decoration of the vessel (5) — very coarse comb-impressed lines 
arranged diagonally and more or less at random — suggests Hebridean 
AVindmill Hill ideas carried out with the new implement, the comb. 
It may fairly be inferred that the vessel represents local neolithic 
tradition under the impact of food-vessel influence, and therefore dates 
from food-vessel times. A virtually identical rim fragment, found in 
a pit dwelling at Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire, has, however, been 
provisionally classified by the excavator and by Dr Callander as neo- 
lithic.^ It may be noted, since food-vessels are still generally regarded 
as a purely funerary pottery type, that a fragment considered to be 
food-vessel, though possibly late beaker, was associated with Peter- 
borough and beaker pottery in Kowbarrow Cavern, near Bristol.* 

The fragment of %'essel (7) shows a type of decoration consisting of 
eiiually spaced small circles impressed at right angles to the surface 
with a hollow tube. Identical decoration is found on a fragment from 
the divided ditch habitation site at Abingdon.'' which is classified as rela- 
tively late in the Windmill Hill series, and on a fragment from a hut- 
circle at Muii'kirk, Ayrshire,'' where it Avas associated with beaker. 
Generally but not identically similar decoration is found on sherds 
from Glenluce and HedderAvick,’ on beakers from Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire,- and on an unpublished sherd, probably of a beaker, from High 
V heeldon caA’e, near Buxton.'’ The pottery referred to on p. 216 aboA'e, 

‘ Cf. Proc. I liter nat iomtl Prehistoric Congress. 1932, pp. 13,3—1. 

- I liope to make a report on this tonih in vol. l.xix. of these Proceedings. 

’ I.U(lo\ic Miinn, Proc. Sue. Ant. Scot., vo). xxxvii. p. 391, anil J. G. Callamier. iiji. cit. p. .55, 

‘ II. Ta.vlor. Proc. Sjnrleologicul Society. 1!)2.5, p. 2116. From tlie illustration yiven I .slioukl 
personally ref,mrd the de.scription of the .sherd as food-vessel as distinctly douhtful. 

' E. T. Leeds. Ant. Journ.. vol. viii. pi. Ixiv. fig. 2j. and Antii/iiity. vol. iii. pi. ix. 

‘ A. Fairhairn, Proc. .Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixi. p. 272. and J. G. Callander, op. cit. p. 95. 

' J. G. Callander, oji. cit. p. 1K3. 

' Ahercromhy, Bronze Age Pottery, vol. i. Xo.s. 3 and 7. 

“ Information from Air Stuart Piggott. to whom I am atso indebted for calling my attention to 
the Abingdon parallel. 
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which was dredged from the River Wissey in the Feus and shows 
distinct interaction of Peterborough and beaker traditions, includes a 
sherd with impressed circles. This type of decoration appears, therefore, 
to be primarily a neolithic form, though it appears rarely on beakers. 

The vessels mentioned above undoubtedly date the earliest use of 
the cave. No vessels of Windmill Hill type were found, and the first 
occupation may be taken to belong to the period when beakers were 
being introduced and the native neolithic pottery was being modified 
under their influence and that of food-vessels. All this group of vessels 
may be relatively early in the beaker period. The chambered tomb of 
Rudh' an Dunain, which was built in W indmill Hill times, was being 
used at that period for the burial of beaker-using people, one of them 
broad-headed, who may be assumed to have been the first users of the 
cave. 

There is no pottery assignable with certainty to the period between 
the beakers and the Early Iron Age. A few fragments can plausibly 
be regarded as Bronze Age from their texture, and one minute and 
damaged rim fragment with an internal bevel (8) may be relatively 
early. From the paucity of the sherds which can even conjecturally 
be placed in that period it is probable that the cave was not then 
continuously in use. 

Of the Early Iron Age pottery (9) to (13) it is not possible to speak 
in detail or with much confidence, since the sequence of Scottish wares 
of this period has not yet been studied with the same thoroughness as 
that of the corresponding English wares. Mr Christopher Hawkes, who 
has been good enough to examine the fragments, expresses the opinion 
that some of them definitely represent the Scottish analogue to English 
Iron Age A. The fort which overlies in part the chambered tomb in 
North Fist mentioned on p. 217 above has produced a number of sherds 
of Avell-defined type which give much clearer eA'idence of the existence 
of a Hebridean Iron Age A. When this culture reached the Hebrides 
and how long it flourished there we do not at present know. We can at 
least be sure that it has disappeared by the period of the broch and 
sandhill cultures AA'ith their entirely different pottery, and these begin, 
at any rate, in the Roman period.' The broch of Dun an lardhard, 
Dunvegan. Skye, produced a terra-cotta object apparently representing 
a bale of merchandise; - the earth-house of Bac Mine Connain. Vallay, 
North Fist, produced a Samian sherd.® The Iron Age A culture of 

' No sh.u'i) oleavafi'e appears. Iron A}re A pottery tloe.s njipear in brochs, thouph it is not 
typical. 

- F. T. Macleofi. Pro<‘. Soc. Anf. Scot,, rol. xlix. p. 66; and J. rurlc, Pror. Soc. Ant. Scot.. 
Yol. Ixvi. p. 

^ E. Beveridge and J. G. Callander, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.. v(d. Ixvi. p. 61. 
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Eudh' an Dunain may be expected to have been displaced by the time 
that the promontory broch was built a short distance away from the 
cave which is the subject of this paper. 

To the period of the promontory broch I would hesitantly assign the 
two sherds (14) and (15) from stratum A. The texture and the finger-tip 
decoration of the former strongly suggest sandhill-broch pottery. The 
incised chevron pattern on the latter might suggest the Bronze Age. 
but this attribution would not be supported by the texture and colour 
of the sherd. Chevron patterns occur on pottery from the broch of 
Dun an lardhard, Skye ^ and from sandhill sites in Coll and Tiree,- and 
it is probably to this period that the fragment is to be assigned. 

There was no trace of Roniano-British pottery in the cave. 

Ii-on-ivnrkitig. — The iron furnace may be assigned to the Iron Age A 
occupation of the cave, since its floor w'as, as alreadj^ stated, in the 
plane of separation of strata B and C. "Whatever the precise date of 
this occupation, the type of furnace may be taken to represent that in 
use by Iron Age A invaders of Bxdtain, and this is of some importance, 
since no pre-Roman iron furnaces have hitherto been found either in 
Scotland or in England.^ 

It is reasonably clear that the Rudh’ an Dunain furnace is of the 
primitive Western European type which has survived into modern times 
under the name of the Catalan forge. Charcoal and ore would be piled 
against the back wall and a blast from a skin bellows would be applied 
through a channel leading round the base of the back wall. The 
contents of the furnace would be gradually stirred together from the 
front and would agglomerate into a spongy mass. When the ore was 
sufficiently reduced the loose cinder would be raked away and the 
bloom of iron levered out. It would then be hammered into a compact 
mass and left to cool."* 

An artificial blast is not essential to iron-smelting though it greatly 
accelerates the process. I do not think, however, that the operation 
would have been carried out in a cave if a natural draught had been 
used; there would have been too much back draught. How much the 

* F. T. Hacleoil. op. cit. p. 67. 

^ E. Beveridt'e, Coll and Tiree. 

^ Rritisli JEiseuni. Early Iron Age Guide. 1U2.5. p. ■>. A curious furniue was found liy 
Mr E. T. Leeds at Chun Castle (near Land's Ehidi, which was an Iron Afte B fortress, tliounh it 
contiinied in some sort of occupation into Romano- Briti.sh times. Iron and tin .sla<; w ere found 
near the furnace, which Jlr Leed.s .su>rt:ests “may have l)een u.sed for smelting rather than 
cooking" iArchueologia. vol. Ixxvi. pp. 216 and 217). From the size of the furnace (10 feet hy 
a feet) and from the description given it .seems unlikely that it can have heen used for iron- 
smelting. 

' For a description of analogous processes, see Sir William Gowland. Archaeologia. vol. Ivi. 
p. 309 IL, and J.R.A.I., vol. xlii. p. 276 ff. ; see also Ency. Brit.. 9th ed.. s.r. “ Iron. " 
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draught was improved by enclosing the fire we cannot now tell, but the 
presence of slag formed by the fusing of sand with limestone suggests 
that the sides were built ui> with slabs and packed outside with a 
covering of sand. The front might be similarly treated and broken 
down only when the smelting was nearly completed. No clay appears 
to have been used either to pack up the slabs of the furnace or to 
provide a nozzle for the air channel ; the fragments of burnt clay 
mentioned on p. 21.5 above are more reasonably interpreted as part of 
a wattle and daub structure. 

This furnace is much more primitive than the Early Iron Age 
furnaces in the form of a vertical shaft which are found on the L'pper 
Danube and in the Jura,' and resembles in shape and size the copj^er- 
smelting furnaces found at Mitterberg in Austria.- These are square 
hearths built ujj at the back and sides, but open, or at least not 
permanently closed, at the front. They are built into the side of a 
hill, however, and the blast can hardly have been applied from the 
hack, as it probably was at Rudh’ an Dunain. 

The latter is, of course, a much cruder affair than the Roman iron 
furnace recently found at Colsterworth in Lincolnshire,'' but it does not 
differ from it in principle. The Lincolnshire example was a box-shaped 
structure of clay set in the ground with a clay roof pierced with holes, 
and with holes in the side to admit the blast; it was fed from one 
end. On the other hand. Rudh' an Dunain is considerably more 
advanced than an iron furnace in Constantine's Cave, Fifeshire, which 
was associated with amphone dated to the second century a.d.^ This 
furnace was no more than a flat hearth with a low kerb of stones 
round it, and the blast must have been fed in across the top. A'o 
simpler form of iron-working than this exists anywhere, yet its users 
must have been in trading relations with Romanised Britons south of 
the -Antonine Wall. 

The wooden implement described on p. 215 above and illustrated 
in fig. 8 may probably, from its position, have been used in connection 
with the iron-working. There are no parallels to it among the 
numerous wooden implements recovered at Mitterberg. ■■ So simple an 
article might be turned to many purposes, and would probably be 
used to shovel the ore and clmrcoal into the furnace and to pack 
the exterior of the walls with sand. 

Pnmici’. — The pumice found with beaker fragments in I. D is of 

‘ Sir 'William Gowlami. Arffiaeologin, vol. Ivi. p. ^^15 ft’. 

- .T. Aiidree, B^:rfJhaxL tn <iir Vorzfit, pp. ami in Ebert. ReoUexicon. s.v, ‘’Berghau. 

^ J. C. Hannali. Ant. Journ., voL xii. p. 2t)2 tt’. 

* A. J. B. Wace and Prof. Jehu, Proc. Soc. Anf, vol. xlix. p. 241 tt. 

“ J. Andree, op. cit. supra. 
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similar, probably AVest Indian, origin to that found in the beaker 
stratum of the chambered tomb,* and may well have been used by the 
same people. The use of pumice picked up from the shore can, 
however, be traced back to neolithic times in the Hebrides - and 
continued into Romano-British times, and probably later. 

General. — The excavation of the cave was undertaken in the hope 
of throwing light on the domestic life of the Rudh’ an Dunain 
peninsula during the two thousand years which separated its two 
great monuments, the chambered tomb and the promontory broch. 
Actually the use of the cave has been shown not to begin until the 



Fi>r. S, Wooden [iiipleiiient. (1 foot 6 inches in len^tli.) 

later stage of the employment of the tomb, when beakers had ousted 
Windmill Hill ware, and it has been shown virtutilly to have ended 
by the time the broch was built. AVithin these extreme limits the 
excavations have served to illustrate the occupations, if not the domestic 
life, of the inhabitants of this isolated area. At the beginning of the 
])eriod they were carrying on a stone-knapping industry, wliich carried 
them as far as Rum in the search for raw material. At the end of 
the period they were engaged in iron-smelting, and were the i)osses3ors 
of a furnace which, primitive as it is, is considerably more advanced 
than one in use in Fife in the Roman period by people who traded 
with Romanised Britons. 

The stone-working began with beaker-using people, who, on the 
evidence of the tomb, included broad-headed invaders who mixed with 
the native population. There is no conclusive reason for thinking that 
the use of the cave was continuous, and, so far as the evidence of the 
cave goes, the peninsula may have experienced no Bronze Age. The 
iron-workers were the bringers of a new culture analogous to that 
of the English Iron Age A. AVe do not know whether the iron- 

' .See Ur 11. H. Thoimis's rei)ort at Apr. 11. to iiiy paper on the tomb in Pruc. Sue. .1 ut. vol. 

Ixvi. p. 212. 

- A piece was found in a neolithic stratum in the chambered tonil) in Xorth I'ist mentioned 
on ]). 217 above. 
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smelters worked their metal up themselves or Avhether they traded 
it by sea; there are no iron implements as evidence of the former 
and no obviously traded objects to show the latter. The North List 
fort mentioned on p. 218 above shows that the Hebrides had a quite 
vigorous Iron Age A culture of their own, and Rudh’ an Dunain had 
some share in this. No doubt, however, this period was not compar- 
able with the abundant activity of the succeeding one, which gave to 
the peninsula its magnificently built promontory broch. But by this 
time the use of the cave had virtually ceased. 

I should like in conclusion to express my gratitude to Dr J. Grahame 
Clark of Peterhouse, Cambridge, for his report on the stone industry 
and for his drawings of the implements: to Dr H. H. Thomas of the 
Geological Survey for his work upon the slag ; to Dr J. Wilfrid 
Jackson of Manchester L’niversity for his examination of the animal 
bones; to the Regius Keeper and Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, for the identification of the wood and charcoal ; 
and finally to Dr H. J. Plenderleith of the British Museum for his 
most successful preservative treatment of the wooden implement. 

APPENDIX I. 

REPORT ON THE WORKED-STONE INDL’STRY. 

By J. (b D. Cl.vrk. Ph.D.. M.A., F.S.A. 

The raw material shows considerable diversity, consisting of various 
kinds of Hint and chert,' quartz and bloodstone. The flints and chert 
seem to derive from the beach much of the flint showing traces of 
pebbled cortex (c.q. Nos. 3 and 8). The bloodstone is of some interest 
iis it seems to indicate a certain amount of local trade, or at least contact. 
We may quote IMr A. G. Brighton of the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, 
who kindly submitted specimens to Mr Htirker : ’• The greenish specimens 
with red-brown spots are undoubtedly bloodstone, and Mr Harker, to 
whom I have submitted them, is quite certain that they must have come 
from ‘Bloodstone Hill' (Creag nan Stairdean) in Rum."- 

Typologically the industry is too poor to be culturally informative. 
The great bulk of the material consists of waste chips and rather 
formless cores. Some quite good flakes were, however, obtained from 

’ Thus in adiiition to flint of normal appearance there is a considerable ainonnt of black 
iiuiterial patin<ite<l a yellowisli grey colour, which Dr Thomas of the Geological Survej* regards 
as ’’either flint or chert from the Mesozoic ileposits.” Amdlier variety is dark led, and thi.s 
Dr Thomas regards as “chert possildy from pehitles out of Che Tria.ssic conglomerates." All 
could be obtained locally from tlie l^eaches in Dr Tliomas’s view, 

- VkI> ciNo llcirker. IPiJ:?. Mt'm. (ieoK Surit'i/, SrothnnL (reolojy of the Snutll Isltnids in 
[ni'ernfss-shire. p. l-’U. 
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the bloodstone, e.g. No. 1 (from IV. D), a flake of triangular section with 
a iJartially battered keel, and Nos. 2 and 4 (from I. A), both of which 
show signs of use for cutting or sawing. It is intei-esting to note that 
No. 2 shows a narrow band of very faint lustre of the tjpe produced 
by sawing into some hard object.' No. 3 (from III. B) is a shaped lump 
of flint with pebbled cortex; if regarded as a core one can only say that 
the flakes struck from it cannot have been of much use owing to their 
small size. A few poor scraper.s occur (Nos. 5 to 8 from II. I), V. C. II. B, 
II. B respective!}"). No. 6 of flint must have been difficult to use with 
much effect. It is possible that Nos. 7 and 8, especially the former, which 
is of quartz, were hafted in some kind of handle. The pointed part of 
No. 7 shows no signs of use as a borer and may be regarded as a tang. 
A flake of red chert has been trimmed round the edge from both faces. 
It is broken and is of no special form. 

Seventy-fiv'e per cent, of the worked-stone fragments came from 
layers C and D, which yielded beaker sherds, while the remainder came 
from layers A and B, with Early Iron Age sherds. There is no noticeable 
difference between the specimens from the two horizons. It should be 
noted that the cave has been subject to some disturbance. 

* This lustre may only he seen in tlie riolu liiiht. On Mint it i.s very easy to see. Pos.,il)iy 
the material explain.s this ili MV rente. 
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III. 

AN ACCOUNT OF FURTHER EXCAVATION AT JARLSHOF. SUMBURGH. 
SHETLAND. IN 1932 AND 1933, ON BEHALF OF H.4I. OFFICE 
OF WORKS. Bv ALEX. O. CURLE. C.T.O.. F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

In the Proceedings of the Society, vol. Ixvii.. for session 1932 3, a 
report was published on the completed excavation of a dwelling which 
was designated Dwelling No. i, but the report and consideration of the 
excavation of an adjacent dwelling, commenced in 1932 and designated 
No. ii, was left over until it in its turn would have been completed, as 
was anticipated, in the summer of last year. 

In 1931, when exploring the secondary entiance into chamber D of 
Dwelling No. i, there was located an earlier wall passing beneath it. and 
on following up this clue in the summer of 1932 the remains of Dwelling 
No. ii were discovered lying to the eastward, and practically contiguous. 
When the sand and soil had been removed over an area measuring 
some 22 feet by 25 feet it was apparent that the remains, which lay 
at a level of 15’25 feet above Ordnance Datum, were very fragmentary, 
and as the greatest dilapidation had occurred towards the west and 
adjacent to Dwelling No. i,it .seemed probable that the material had been 
utilised for that building. 

The plan as revealed in 1932 did not show the full extent of the 
original structure, and accordingly at the commencement of last 
season's exploration a considerable area was uncovered to the eastward 
in the hope that additional remains, and in better preservation, would 
be revealed. In this we were grievously disappointed, for on the 
surface exposed in’actically no structure remained. Such stones as 
were revealed were merely lying on the surface with no suggestion of 
construction. 

The i)lan. as far as recovered, showed a building differing somewhat 
from that of Dwelling No. i, but disclosing certain features in common. 
Though it revealed two periods of construction, the coiulition of the 
soil on the floor, and the relics from it. indic.ated that neither occupation 
had been of long duration. The original structure, represented almost 
entirely by a segment of wall towards the south-west, had apparently 
been circular. This wall was 2 feet in thickness, and built through- 
out without clay. The entrance through it from the south-we.-'t was 
2 feet (i inches wide, and had extended inwards for a distance of some 
4 feet, being flanked on either side, apparently, by l)uilt piers, probably 
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forming the ends of chambers. The floor of the passage consisted of 
sandy clay burned to a brick red. In what had probably been the 
centre of the dwelling was a large hearth, on two sides of which were 
kerbstones, indicating a rectangular enclosure. The original bed of 
this hearth had, like the floor of the passage, been formed of sandy 
clay burned to a brick red, while in the secondary occupation it had 
been paved. 

The later construction, as will be seen from the plan (fig. 1), consisted 



t 

I'if'. 2. View across Dwelling Xo. ii, showing the hack Wall of Dwelling Xo. i on the right. 

The arrows indicate the positions of the Slate Boxes. 

of an inner enclosure which had apparently followed a plan x'ery 
similar to that of its predecessor, with divisional walls terminating in 
upright slabs springing from an outer wall of circumference 2 feet 
xvide, formed largely of upright stones set on the outer and inner 
circumferences, with loose rubble between. The secondary character 
of the later wall was borne out by the fact that the upright stones 
forming the termination of the earlier wall, at right angles to the 
passage, were set in yellow clay placed there after their beds had been 
cut out of the red burnt floor. In general the work of the later builders 
was distinguished from that of their predecessors by the lavish use of 
yellow clay. The plan of the interior is very ill-defined, but there is 
an indication of an arrangement of large upright stones around the 
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hearth set at the apices of triangular blocks of masonry, which i>robably 
rested on the surrounding wall, and contained cells or chambers between 

them, as was seen in Dwelling No. i (fig. 2). 

On the south-east half of the en- 
closure, adjacent to one of the piers, is 
situated a slate box. or tank, formed of 
lai’ge slates, measuring 2 feet 7 inches 
by 2 feet 2 inches, by 2 feet fi inches 
deep, and partially covered at one end 
by another slate. Yellow clay laj' on 
the floor of the tank and was present 
in the corners, while externally there 
were indications that the construction 
was set upon a bed of clay. At one end, 
towards the north-west, lay a deep irreg- 
ular mass of this material, and lesser 
deposits lay in the 
vicinity, indicating 
that the tank had 
evidently been used 
to contain clay for 
the i)urpose of keeping it plastic. 

On the opposite side of the hearth was another 
slate box. pentagonal in form, and measuring 
2 feet in longest diameter by 1 foot 19 inches, by 
1 f<jot 5 inches in depth. It was floored with yellow 
claA', and luted in the angles with similar material, 
while clay, which covered the outer faces, would, if 
desired, have rendered it water-tight. It was filled 
with debris, among which were a few shells of 
cockle and limpet. Sticking in one of the angles 
near the top was a sherd of coarse pottery (fig. .3) 
decorated with a zone of repeating chevrons between 
twm impressed lines. A cleaver of slate, with a 
handle, measuring lOJ inches in length, was also 
found projecting from a break in one of the side 

Fi«. t. Kllifr-likeol,j,-cC 

Slate artefacts, chiefly ot a spate late form, were „t k,,,,,.. 

of frequent occurrence on the floor of this dwelling. 

and as on the surface of one of these a lump of yellow clay was 
found adhering, it is suggested that such implements may have been 
employed for working with clay after the nuuiner oi the mason s trowel. 




9. .... . ' j Inches 

Fiu. '1 Slieihl of Fottpry fouinl 
ill Sl.ite Box. 
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Very little pottery and few animal bones were found on the site, and 
though no querns came to light one rubber was found. A knife-like 
object, 8 inches long, formed from the bone of an ox, was found below 
some debris (fig. I). A midden, chiefly composed of shells, lay under the 
site towards the north-west at a depth of about li foot. A portion of this 
was examined and there Avas recoA'ered a small fragment of a Shetland 
“knife” of polished obsidian, also a segment of a large vessel of steatite 
polished on both surfaces. A midden nearer the surface exposed on the 
north-west yielded a cylindrical bead of hone Ij inch in length by J inch 
in diameter (fig. 31, No. 3). 

In the course of the exploration 
of this site the stratum of blown 
sand Avhich was found just above the 
foundation-leA’el of Dwelling No. i, 
and passing across the front of the 
secondary entrance, AA’as ohserA’ed to 
he lying equally distributed oA'er the 
Avhole of the area, the base of it 
at a height of 21 feet aboA'e the 
hearth-level Avith dark soil beneath, 
indicated that a long period of time 
must haA'e elapsed betAveen the 
abandonment of DAvelling No. ii 
and the period of construction and 
occupation of Dwelling No. i. 

T . Kiu. Stone Disc oriiftini’iiteii ith ■■Spectacle" 

In removing the superincumbent an.i ■■Flowering- Rod" Symbols, q.) 

material last summer Avith a A'ieAA' 

to reaching the floor-level of No. ii, at ti depth of 3 feet heloAV the 
surface, and at a height of 10 inches above the stratum of hloAvn sand, 
an object of particular interest Avas recoA'ered (fig. 5). This Avas a disc 
of fine-grained sandstone measuring 2 2 inches in diameter by 1 inch in 
thickness, having incised on one face two of the symbols so frequently 
associated Avith early Christian monuments in the north-east of Scotland 
—those knoAAui as the “spectacle” and “floAvering rod" symbols. The 
surfaces of the rim and of the reverse face are very smoothly polished. 
The symbols A'ary slightly from the usual representations in that the 
centre portion of the rod is placed at right angles to the tAVO floriated 
ends and the discs are unornamented. The edge of the stone, on the 
upper or decorated face, is con.siderably chipiied. 

A disc of similar dimensions and character, hearing a design formed 
by a divergent spiral, Avas found in the course of the previous excava- 
tions carried out by the proprietor, and is illustrated in the Proceediiigs. 
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vol. xli. p. 33. while another, not yet illustrated, bearing a somewhat 
indeterminate pattern, was also found Avhile the broch and adjacent 
buildings at Jarlshof were being cleared up by H.M. Office of Works 
in 1925. Two other ornamented discs found on the Ness of Burgi at 
the end of the promontory of Skatness are illustrated in the Proceedings. 
vol. xvii. pp. 296 and 297.i Numerous discs of similar character and 
dimensions, but unornamented, have been found dui'ing the course of 
excavations around the site. One of these found in Mr Bruce's excava- 
tion is likewise chipped on the edge of one surface, and indentations 
on that surface suggest the possibility of some decoration having been 
chiselled oft. 


Dweli.ixg No. III. 

Before proceeding to describe the excavation carried to completion 
on this dwelling in the summers of 1932 and 1933 it is desirable to 
refer again to the site of .Jarlshof and to relate the indications of 
its early history revealed in the course of our exploration. The geo- 
graphical position, a low promontory in a comparatively sheltered bay 
at the extreme southern end of Shetland, is such that, in early times, 
before regular trading-centres were established or safe anchorages 
discovered, almost every a<lventurer who had dared the passage from 
the south would land there, or in the neighbourhood. Therefore it is 
not surprising to find that at almost whatever level of occupation the 
excavation reaches there is an earlier one beneath in the character of a 
kitchen-midden. As related, such a midden lay below the remains of the 
earliest dwelling. No. ii. It was found beneath the earliest level in No. i, 
and it was met with last summer while .searching for the outer wall of 
No. iii. No pottery has so far been recovered from this midden-level, so 
we cannot attribute it to any particular period of culture. But between 
the occupation rei)re.seated by the kitchen-midden, and that accepted as 
the first period of Dwelling No. iii, there was another important occupation 
with numerous stone buildings very similar in character of construction 
to those that came after, and yielding pottery not found in the later 
level within Dwelling No. iii. This occupation presumably came to a 
sudden end with the advent of the builders of Dwelling No. iii, as the 
similarity of the floor-levels indicate a close connection in jjoint of time. 

The excavation of this site was commenced in the season of 1932 and 
was completed last summer, when there was also explored the ground 
to the south and west of it. 

In attaining to the level treated as primary and shown as the ground- 

‘ 1 am indebteil to Mr Corrie of the Ancient Mimuments CoinniG.sion for calling niy attention 
to the latter reference. 
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level on the plan and sections (tigs. 1 and In), two, and possibly three 
levels of occupation were passed through, the second and later reveal- 
ing occupations of a less permanent character. It has been deemed best, 
therefore, to commence this communication with an account of the 
principal period in the history of the dwelling, and to deal with its 
subsequent phases in chronological order. 

The lowest level uncovered showed the remains of the first of the 
occupations above referred to with a fairly complete plan. Though this 
was not the earliest occupation of the site, as disturbed soil lay beneath 
its floor containing near the entrance a large saddle quern, it was 
deemed advisable to regard this level as primaiw and leave the structural 
remains undisturbed, as there was no evidence to show that any building 
connected with the still earlier occupation remained beneath. It was 
evident that this building was not the earliest not only by the disturbed 
soil below, but by the character of the remains to the south-west of it, 
to be hereafter described. The portion of an outer wall occurring in 
the periphery on the north-east probably also belonged to a previous 
construction on the site. This was exposed in 1932 at the inner end of 
cell H in Dwelling No. i, and was built with a very decided batter, thus 
differing from any other walling observed in the building. Its base lay 
13'93 feet above Ordnance Datum, which is slightly lower than that of 
such other parts of the outer wall as are measurable. 

Dwelling No. iii is approximately circular, measuring in the interior 
some 22 feet by 20 feet, with the longer axis from west to east. The outer 
wall. Avhere such exists, is badly defined and of different periods. In 
certain directions apparently there had been no outer wall. Following 
the wall in a south-easterly direction for a length of some I.t feet from 
the early fragment abore mentioned, it is noticeable that it is not in 
alignment, that it is formed of different material not all uniform, and 
that its foundation lies some 4 to 5 inches higher than that of the early 
portion. Along the south-eastern section for a length of 15 feet it is 
again of a different character, being distinguished on that pai't l>y a 
considerable use of upright stones in its construction and in its 
foundation. The next portion extending to about a qiiadrant of the circle 
is occupied, in the first place, by an area of ruins and reconstructions, 
against Avhich the inner Avail of the dAA’elling must haA'e rested. Beyond 
that, forming the south-AAmst quadrant, the inner AA’all appears to be 
revetted against a structureless mass of debris, containing among the 
stones, numerous fragments of pottery and other relics, eA idently derived 
from the earlier occupation. On a section running from west to north, 
the periphery is merely marked by a roAA’ of large boulders resting on 
soil at a high leA’el. The explanation appears to be that when the 
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builders of Dwelling No. iii arrived they found an existing settlement 
stretching seaward. This they completely overwhelmed, erected their 
own habitation on the site, and subsequently spread into previouslj^ 
unoccupied ground to the northward, as exemplified by Dwelling No. i. 

The primary inner wall of Dwelling No. iii. formed of selected flat 
beach stones and built without pinnings, though much reduced in height, 
is still approximately complete. It shows a plan which conforms some- 



Fig. 0. MfW of priiniu-y occupiUion level of Dwelling Xo. iii towards 

eiUrance. 


whiit clo.sely t(t that of Dwelling No. i as far as excavated in 1031, that 
is to the eastward of the entrance passage G of the latter. Access has 
been by a passage q from the west, now of unascertainable length, but 
possibly some 10 feet long and 2 feet 0 inches wide, into a courtyard 
measuring 13 feet 0 inches or thereby in diameter, out of which there 
opened rounded chambers, two to right (I and n of plan) measuring 
respectively <S feet 3 inches by 4 feet 3 inches, and 6 feet 3 inches by 
5 feet, and two to left (j) and o). p being incomplete and unmeasurable, 
while o mea.-ures 12 feet by 0 feet, with a larger chamber h at the back 
facing the entrance (fig. 6). Slightly to the south of the centre of the 
courtyard was a paved hearth, measuring 2 feet 6 inches square, with 
a single kerbstone rising at the south-west side, much reddened by the 
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action of fire, the surface of the hearth being at a level of 13’81 feet 
above Ordnance Datum. To the south-east of the hearth, and in align- 
ment with the back of it, was an area, ill-defined, as it had evidently 
been disturbed in the formation of the earth-house m, to be described 
hereafter, and slightly sunk, now measuring some 12 by 14 inches. 
On the west and north sides of this area against the soil were some 
lumps of yellow clay, such as might have been used to maintain small 
upright slabs in position, and spread evenly ov'er the floor, to a thickness 
of a J to 4 inch, was a thin bed of the same material. On this lay 
horizontally much carbonised wood to a depth of ^ to 4 inch, among 
which were one or two pieces of an unused sword mould. The natural 
condition of the clay showed that no burning had taken place on the 
spot. Specimens of the charcoal were removed for examination, and as 
it has now been ascertained that they represent various varieties of 
timber — oak, Scots pine, hazel, willow, and poplar or bircli — it seems likely 
that there was here a store of charcoal to be used in the process of 
smelting. 1 To the north-west of the hearth a group of stones thrust 
vertically into the ground marked the position of a post-hole probably 
of the second level, beneath which was much carbonised wood dis- 
integrated, evidently the remains of a post some 8 inches in 
diameter. 

To either side of the entrance passage at its inner end, there seems 
to have been a pier of masonry, measuring some 4 to 6 feet across, 
separating it from the first of the lateral chambers on either side. The 
chambers I to p shown on the plan have been built into the wall, and are 
separated by radial piers faced with upright slabs, in exactly the same 
manner as in Dwelling No. i. and in the buildings adjacent to the neigh- 
bouring broch, and of subsequent date. The pier on the north-east side 
of chamber n terminates with a projection towards the south-west, and 
in rear of it a slab set on edge against the wall forms a recess about 1 foot 
9 inches wide and a little over 1 foot deep. A single stone projected at 
right angles from the corner nearest the entrance of chamber I, behind 
which lay a collection of ten stone implements (fig. 7) varying from 74 
inches to 1 foot in length, and lying in orderly arrangement, which 
seemed to indicate that here also there had been a recess or ambry. 
Scattered over the floor of this chamber were some thirty implements 
of slate or stone, and in the east end a barrow-load of cobble-stones, 
pebbles from the beach, round and oval, such as could be easily held 
in the hollow of the hand. The entrance passage was flagged, as al.so 
Avere the floors of I and ii (fig. 8). The floor of p. on the other hand. 

‘ I am much iiidehted to Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic (xanien for eNaminin^'- and report- 
ing on this cliarcoal. 
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was formed of yellow clay, while that of o was covered with a thin 
layer of yellow peat ash, and had been much disturbed. The floor of b 
was the natural sand, and it is noteworthy that the floor of the chamber 
occupying a similar position in Dwelling No. i was also unpaved. 

The history of chamber h is very obscure. Occupying the opening 
into it. between the two piers, there are sunk in the floor two slate boxes 
in alignment, formed with slabs on each side and end, and with a single 
septal slab between them (tig. 9;. The}' measured respectively 2 feet 



7. Collection of Stone Iniplenients found toA‘t*ther in 
i'lmniher/. d.) 

3 inches by 2 feet, by 1 foot 4 inches deei», and 2 feet a inches by 2 feet, 
by 1 foot deep, and were almost entirely filled with sand and food 
refuse, chiefly animal bones. From these boxes were recovered two 
l>ieces of a clay mould for a sword, unused, and the pouring gate for 
a similar mould almost complete, illustrated on p. 282, fig. Iff A.s 
these practically closed the entrance they can only have been placed 
thei'e subsequent to the abandonment of the chamber. Originally 
the chamber had a breadth of 12 feet 0 inches, and a depth from 
front to back of 9 feet (> inches, but subsequently a reducing wall 
was constructed diminishing the size of the chamber to 11 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet. The general character of the material used in this wall 
differs from that in the other chambers, in that the stones are larger — 
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nor is the building quite so neat. Its position, however, and the 
level of its foundation, point to it having been constructed during 
the early period of occupation. 

Fig. 10 shows the northern half of the dwelling, chambers o and 
with the later building at the back of them. 

The relics found on the floor of this early occupation were numerous. 



8. Chambers I ami ?i shou paved Floor of the former. 


and will be particularly detailed hereafter. They included various 
pieces of clay moulds, used and unused, for casting swords ; saw-edged 
objects of slate : implements of stone of the Shetland type : and chisels 
of bone fashioned with a socket in the process-end after the form of 
the bone tools from the Maglemos in Denmark. The pottery was, for 
the most part, straight-sided with simple rims, burned brick red, and 
made without steatite in the body. Scrapers of cj[uartz were of frequent 
occurrence, and from the floor of p came seven large cores of quartz, 
weighing in all from 20 to 30 lbs. 
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At the close of this occupation a considerable period seems to have 
elapsed during which the building fell into ruins, as the next occupants 
of the site disregarded for the most part the plan of their predecessors. 
When they entered into possession they reduced the walls around the 
chambers to a general height of about 18 inches, abandoned the entrance, 
laid a sill across it at the new level, restricted it in breadth and made 
it the a])proach to a large midden (Midden A) to the westward. A new 
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entrance was formed (r on planj towards the south-west, passing over an 
existing wall in which there had originally been an opening subse([uently 
blocked by three flagstones set parallel in the direction of the wall. 
On the right or north-west side a wall had been constructed against 
the mass of debris which occurred at this place, with a short return 
to the southward, where this secondary passage led into a passage 
belonging to the pre-existing settlement, to be dealt with later on (fig. 11 ). 
The original entrance passage 7 was at its inner end levelled up with 
paving flags to the height of the inserted sill. A new inner wall was 
erected above and behind the face of the earlier wall, as maj- be seen 
in fig. 6 . With this occupation the building appears to have been 
converted from a dwelling-house to a workshop. A large hearth was 
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constructed in the centre of the courtyard with a slab set upright at 
the south side to act as a fireback. This, when found, was lying dis- 
placed. To the north-west of the hearth had been the post-hole 
mentioned above, and at three difFerent places on the north and east 
sides of the hearth pebbles were noticed placed upright in the ground 
as if marking the sites of other post-holes. Conceivably this was the 





Fijr. 10. The northern half of the Dwellin': Chainher o and p. with later AValls ai»ove. 

remains of some arrangement for erecting a screen of hides to shelter 
the tire. Reside the hearth Avas found in that position — an inverted 
quern. The south-eastern arc over the sites of chambers I and )t appears 
to have been abandoned as no structural remains of other chambers 
were found there, while on the opposite side large slabs set on end 
were employed for the main portion of walls erected to form small 
cubicle-like chambers above p and o (tig. 12j. 

Enclosing the hearth on two sides, north-east and north, an under- 
ground chamber (m on plan) had been formed during this occupation, 
but its condition indicated that it had not been long in use. It had 
been entered from the vicinity of the exit to the Midden A. and from 
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the outer end of the existing remains extended inwards for a distance 
of 13 feet 9 inches. The floor-level at its commencement lay 13-93 feet 
above Ordnance Datum, and descending by steps it fell to 10-99 feet. 
From a width of 1 foot 3 inches at the opening it expanded at a distance 
of 5 feet 6 inches to a width of 2 feet 6 inches, where an intake on the 
left probably formed the check of a door. Thereafter, turning to the 
right the actual chamber was formed, expanding to 2 feet 6 inches 



at its greatest width, and narrowing to a point at its termination. At 
the inner end a shallow recess on the right extended southward to 
a depth of 2 feet 6 inches. The walls were constructed of coursed 
masonry, rather small thin stones being used, as shown in fig, 13, When 
discovered only the terminal cover remained in position over the main 
chamber, and three over the short southward projection. On the fornier 
three covers were lying displaced, while all the others had been removed. 
The facts that the end covers actually rose above the floor-level of 
the earliest hearth, and that the wall on the north-west closed the 
front of the early chamber p indicated clearly the secondary character 
of this construction. There was hardly any discoloration on the sand 
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which formed the floor to show that the chamber had been occupied, 
and there were very few animal bones, and no other relics with the 
exception of a small worked fragment of bone found upon it. In 
clearing out the sand, however, which filled the chamber, several relics 
were found at various depths. At a depth of 2 feet 6 inches beneath 



Fig. 12. Remains of orthostatic Construction of Second Occupation 
over Chaml>cr /). 


the remaining lintel a small bronze pendant consisting of an oblong 
I)late with one end turned ovmr to form a loop was found (fig. 42, No. 1), 
also fragments of the rims of two pots with finger-mark impressions on 
the top (fig. 54, Nos. 8 and 9). From the upcast further sherds of the 
last-mentioned ware were recovered, and, inter alia, a piece of the outer 
envelope of a mould. 

The discovery of this souterrain raises the question of the use of 
a small chamber found in 1932. This construction was situated aboAe 
the original entrance {q on plan) exactly in line with the commencement, 
as remaining, of the souterrain. It consisted of a small quadrangular 
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chamber formed of flags, 7iieasuriiig 3 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 
4 inches wide, and was entered by an opening 1 foot square. 

This opening, if of its original dimensions, seems too restricted for 
human use, diminutive though such entrances freciuently are.’ 

The peat that was used at this period gave a brilliant coloured ash 
in contradistinction to the yellow ash 5 'ielded by the fuel of the 
subsequent period, and was spread to a depth of many inches over the 



Fi^r, 13. Kiirth-Iiouse /// in ri^ht forejiTOUiid. 


whole floor of the central court. Numerous relics were found, includ- 
ing awls, chisels, and kindred objects of bone, also fragments (7f clay 
moulds. Sherds of pottery were recovered having a well-defined hollow 
beneath the rim, and it is noteworthy that no i)ottery of this class was 
found in the adjacent Dwelling No. i excavated in 19.32. The most 
notable find which could be attributed to this level of occupation was 
the section of a completed mould, which had evidently not been used, 
for casting a bronze swijrd, de.scribed on p. 281, and illustrated in fig. 48. 

The third occupation of this site followed fairly closely at a higher 
level the plan of its i^redecessor. The dwelling continued probably to 
be used as a w'orkshop. A large circular hearth (fig. 14), measuring 
5 feet () inches by 4 feet b inches, was constructed in the centre, formed 


‘ See Hencken. Co/'ni/rfll anri i /j/fsshfi). 
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with a bed of gravel 4 inches deep covered with clay, backed with a large 
slab set up on end with a narrower one flanking it, and outlined with 
stones. The peat consumed on it, which had accumulated to a depth of 
1 foot 8 inches, almost to the top of the tire-back, produced a buff- 
coloured ash, and was spread over the whole area. Cubicle-like chambei s 
were constructed along the west and north arcs, the area occupied by 



IF Third Occupationdevel sliowiii" Central Hearth, 


p and () on the ground plan and the masonry between them being covered 
with three of these chambers c, t\ and / (tig. 15). The walls were 
roughly constructed, as in the level immediately below, with upright 
slabs and horizontal building. Though a hearth was found in each, excejA 
in the case of /, the most westerly, it is doubtful if they Avere used as 
dwelling-places. Chamber /differed somewhat from the other chambers 
of this period, being formed between the inner face of the main wall 
and a solid four-sided block of masonry measuring some 4 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet 9 inches. The purpose of such a heaA'y pier of masonry at this 
A'OL. LX VIII. /(] 
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place is not explained by any existing remains. At the inner end of /, 
at that point some 2 feet wide, there was a hearth, and in the face of 
the main wall a well-constructed anibrj", measuring 1 foot 2 inches 
by 1 foot 5 inches, by 1 foot 2 inches deep, formed with slabs. Within 
this were found the two lower jaw hones of a pig and other bones. 

In the central area, to the south of the large slab forming a fire-back. 



Fig. l.'i. Tliinl Ocoiip.'itirm level. Cli.Tiiiliers r, e, ;in<t r on the Xonliern Aic. 


was discovered a curious construction formed of flagstones set on end 
in shape of a triangle, and lining a hollow measuring 4 feet 3 inches in 
length, and 2 feet 3 inches across at greatest width. The flags probably 
rested originally on a paved floor represented bj' a mere scarcement. 
Beneath this level the soil was burnt to a brick-red colour, suggesting 
the use of the construction as a furnace, or possibly a kiln. Towards 
the north-east there had probably been an inner section, as the hollow 
extended in that direction, with the soil burnt on the floor of it to a like 
colour: but only one .slab remained, and that placed obli<piely on the 
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west side (fig. 16). From the south-west angle an air duct or flue passed 
through an opening, measuring 16 inches by 14 inches, seaward for a 
distance of 6 feet, covered with heavy lintels, two and three above one 
another, beyond which it was entirely broken down. This flue occupied 
the upper portion of the entrance passage utilised during the second 
period. It measured, as far as ascertainable. 12 inches by 10 inches. 
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The waU on the northern arc towards the interior, against which 
chambers c and e wei'e formed, had been reconstructed at a late date 
with material which differed from that used in the adjacent wall of f, 
and appears to be merely a facing wall against an earlier construction 
behind. Much yellow clay had been used as mortar between the stones, 
as can be seen in fig. 17. It is noteworthy that in a partition projecting 



17. Section of Wall of Cliaiul>er e sliowin^ use of Clay Mortar. 


from this wall to divide chambers c and c a number of small, flat, un- 
broken pebbles have been used as pinnings, differing in this respect 
from such pinnings used in brochs. which are invariably broken pieces 
of stone. This is the only part of the building in which pinnings have 
been used. 

When this third occupation occurred the encircling wall was built 
across the exit to the midden, the builders being evidently unaware of 
the gap in the wall beneath, with the result that a serious settlement 
took place. In fig. 1.1, p. 240. may be seen at base the original entrance : 
above the sill of the later exit to the midden : and higher up the settled wall. 
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No actual entrance into the construction referable to this occupation 
was discovered. The entrance and passage of the second occupation 
was closed and blocked with the flue from the furnace, as mentioned 
above, and it can only be surmised that the building being in use at this 
stage of its history merely as a workshop, the entrance to it was open 
and unprotected across the former wall-heads on the south-east. 

During the ijeriod under consideration a souterrain was constructed on 



Fig. is. Renuiins of Wall in front of the Entrance to the Souterrain /(. 


the eastern arc with its entrance above chamber n of the first occupation 
(/i on plan, fig. 1). 

The existence of a chamber, still roofed, was ascertained in 1932. 
but as it was undesirable to break into it by destroying the struc- 
ture, the excavation around was proceeded with in the expectation 
that a normal line of access would be met with. The roof formed of 
heavy flags laid transversely to the direction of the wall of the main 
dwelling was uncovered, and towards the interior a fragment of a wall 
was exposed on which rested one end of a flagstone, the other end of 
which had possibly extended to the roof (tig. 18). Behind this, beneath 
a heavy lintel just discernible at the end of the flagstone in the foregoing 
figure, was found a stone door in position with stone wedges inserted 
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at the sides. A Hat slab, partially covering it at base, lay against it, 
while in front, supporting it, lay three large boulders, two below and one 
above, pressing against the door (fig. 19). As may be seen in the illustration, 
the stones in the wall to the left of the doorway are bedded in a mass 
of yellow clay, and the debris lying against this wall indicated that it 
had not originally been exposed. In all probability, therefore, a covered 
passage led to the door and terminated there. The facing wall of the 



Fiir. lii. Kiitnuu f tii .Soiiti-rr.-iiii /«. 


second period had been partially demolished, and an excavation made 
in th(' thickness of the wall behind for the formation of a stair, and to 
a considerable depth into the undisturbed soil beyond for the chamber. 
Fig. 20 shows in the centre, at the edge of the darker material, the line 
of the cutting made through the natural deposit of sand, and the sub- 
sequent filling of soil and stones above the roof of the earth-house. 

As it was obviously undesirable to disturb the door, so closed when 
the last occupants departed, access was obtained through the roof, where 
the end cover had been previously displaced. A passage 2 feet 6 inches 
m width, and furnished with rude steps, led down for 7 feet and then 
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turning sharply to the right gave access through a portal, formed by an 
intake on the right, to a chamber 11 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
3 feet high. The walls were constructed with upright slabs surmounted 
by horizontal building, the whole covered with large flags supported 
partly on the wall-heads, and partly on upright pillars set in the floor, 
projecting at right angles from the side walls (fig. 21). The floor was the 
natural sand discoloured by occupation. On it were found a bucketful 
and a half of animal bones, mostly broken for extraction of the marrow. 



Showing' line of Excaxation throng'h the Natural Soil ni foiinauon 
of the Earth-liou'^e. 


a number of fragments of different pots, eighteen hammer-stones 
(pebbles abraded at one or both ends), and seventeen pebbles in their 
natural condition, such as were probably brought into the chamber for 
the purpose of fracturing the bones. The only objects of peculiar interest 
were five ustragali of oxen (fig. 37) — four of wliicli were pierced through 
transv'ersely, the other having the perforation only through one wall — 
and a small specimen of iron slag from a bloomery. 

From this third occupation-level of Dwelling No. iii there came pottery 
of varied character, including a polished black ware with a cavetto 
beneath the rim, and whorls for spinning not found in the earlier 
levels. But conspicuous by their absence were pieces of clay moulds. 
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scrapers of quartz, and artefacts of slate, so common in the earlier 
levels. 

The evidence of the fourth occupation was slight, and confined 
chietty to a rudely built wall over the latest peat-ash deposit across 
the front of b on the east side of the central court. 

In carrying the exploration beyond Dwelling No. iii to the southward 
conditions were found to be greatly disturbed. The chamber,/ (see plan, 
fig. 1) immediately to the south of /, had evidently belonged to the peilod 
that preceded the construction of DwellingXo.iii.as the wall that separated 



Fi*.'. 21. Vie'v of Interior of Earth-house /i. i'l'lie n kite 
supiiorf in thi- ren/re i^ not a part of the orif/incil con- 
strnrtion. i 


the chambers had obviously been constructed against the material with 
which j was filled. A passage, blocked up, had led into it from the west. 
The floor was paved and lay at a level 13’S5 feet .above Ordnance Datum 
and some 6 inches above that of I. That the filling of this chamber had 
been effected at an early period was evident from the relics found Avithin 
it. Numerous pieces of moulds, and sherds of pottery (fragments of 
straight-sided A’essels, Avith and Avithout a bead rim, anti Avith no steatite 
in the body), comparable with pottery found elsewhere and referable 
to an early period, came from the blocked p.assage and the filling. To 
the south of./ a triangular portion of the paA'ed floor of a chamber, k, 
Avas exposed at 13'37 feet aboAm Ordnance Datum, Avhich, as Avell as an 
area to the Avest of it, had been coA'ered Avith a layer of heavy flags, part 
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of some late structure. The pottery found in the lower part of this 
chamber indicated that its occupation had been contemporaneous with 
that of j. 

From the blocked entrance to j a passage led in a west-south- 
westerly direction for a distance of 11 feet 6 inches, with a paved floor 
at level of 12'49 feet above Ordnance Datum. To the northward a 



Fiif. 22. Tliy Main I’as.-i.ifie show ing Paviii};, Blocking above it and 
Fine on to]). 

branch in the second period had formed the access to the centre of 
Dwelling A^o. iii, having evidently served some previous purpose, as the 
actual entrance to Dwelling No. iii passed over the base of a wall 1 foot 
6 inches above the floor-level of the passage, as previouslv mentioned. 
Along the line of this branch the Hue from the furnace of the third 
occupation had been carried, passing over the top of large stones 
employed to block the main passage (fig. 22). Over the area on either 
side of the passage there is an accumulation of debris, with here and 
there a short length of walling, giving no clue to its original purpose. 
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At a distance of some 12 feet from its original end in j, the passage 
is blocked by a large flag set on edge, beyond which it bifurcates to 
left and right. The right corridor, also blocked at its commencement, 
terminated in the back portion of a small early chamber with the remains 
of a bee-hive roof. As shown in the illustration (fig. 23), this corridor 
is faced on the north side by a wall of later construction. The corridor 



Fiu. ’Z<^. Tlie Cr»rr!«lor of t!ie Pa->saire showing! f;u in^' Wail 

of hitor construction. 


to the left, as may be seen on the plan (fig. 1), is also blocked at two 
points and at difl'erent levels. The level in front of the first block. 12'2.5 
feet above Ordnance Datum, being apj)arently the original ground-level. 

From a consideration of the levels and the finds it seems probable 
that the people who constructed Dwelling No. iii in its first period, over- 
threw. on their arrival, a settlement already existing on the site, and 
proceeded at once to construct on a part of it a fresh habitation for 
their own use. The area to the south-west of it, between Dwelling 
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No. iv and the middens to be afterwards described, is covered with many 
feet of debris. 

This previous occupation does not appear to have extended as far as 
the ground occupied by Dwelling Xo. i, as there was no evidence on that 
site of a pre-existing building, and the plan of it. as well as the finds 








* 1 '^ ^ 

Fi^i’. Cist-like arniiiftenieiit df Sl.ilis found aliove Dwelliiio Xo. iv. 

recovered, present close analogies to those of Dwelling A'o. iii in its first 
period. 

The continuous wall of both corridors to the south was the outer 
face of the wall of an incomplete building, referred to as Dwelling Xo. iv. 

Dweij.ixg Xo. IV. 

In clearing away the soil overlying Dwelling Xo. iv a cist-like arrange- 
ment formed of four upright slabs and a slab on the floor was uncovered, 
oriented east and west. It measured 19 inches and 20^ inches along each 
side. 1.5i inches and lOf inches across the ends, and (i inches in depth. 
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It contained neitliei’ ashes nor remains of any sort, and its purpose 
accordingly reinains undetermined (fig. 21). 

In opening out the dwelling, when the wall was uncovered from 
beneath the masses of debris which overlay the whole area, it was 
evident that it had been subjected to various alterations. It had an 
average width of from 5 to 6 feet and took the form of a horse-shoe, open 
towards the south-east. Before reaching the floor-level shown on the 



Fig. iV Uliaiiiliei- above the Wall of Dwelliiifr So. iv .showing the opening 

from the We.st. 


plan, a curious chamber formed of flags was uncovered (figs. 25 and 26) 
opening to the west. It was formed of fltigs set on edge and covered 
with slabs. An opening 10 inches square occurred near the top of the 
remains of the outer wall of the dwelling towards the west, behind which, 
dipping downwards, the chamber extended inwards for a length of 5 feet 
3 inches, with an average breadth of 1 foot I inches, and height of from 
12 to 18 inches. It was obviously late, and more resembled a dog-kennel 
than anything else, but there were no relics nor indications of its 
purpose found within it. 

When Dwelling No. iv was uncovered to the floor-level it was found to 
consist of two small chambers .separated by a radial pier of masonry. 
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while a similar pier cut off the most easterly chamber from ground on 
the east tilled up in an earlier occupation (fig. 27). The soil beneath this 
flooi'-level was much disturbed, and there was no doubt that the remains 
of this dwelling belonged to a late occupation, but as they presented 
some analogy to the late structural remains of Dwelling No. iii which 
had been removed, it was considered desirable to leave them undisturbed. 



Fig. 2(). Chamber above the AVall of Dwelling Xo. iv from the East, 
with Roofing Flags removed. 


The wall on the east had been sunk through a deep deposit of peat 
ash which lay also below it, and much peat ash was deposited over the 
floor. Possibly this dwelling in its later stages had also been used as 
a workshop, and the incomplete circle of its enclosing wall towards 
the south suggests a similar condition occurring as in Dwelling No. iii 
during its later period, no entrance being referable to that period, and 
no chambers erected on that arc. 

A study of the plan (fig. 1) indicates the amount of reconstruction 
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that has taken place on the site and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The enclosing wall shows several lines of reconstruction towards the 
west, while across the front or south section are two walls, shown at 
the east side, facing in opposite directions and of different periods, both, 
however, of earlier date than the outer wall of the main building. 

In a hole dug below the floor within the eastmost chamber the 



Fii;. -t . of Dvvt'lhii;; Xo. l\ a-s ex«a\ntf*(|. 


soil wa> found to be l)lack .and gre.asy, and from it Wfu'e recovered the 
end of <a heavy "tone club, pieces of two others, an awl of bone, and 
l)art of a 'late saw. Just beneath the floor-level of the west chamber 
there was found the remains of a large pot crushed in the soil with 
the stone lid resting uijon it. 

The relic' found in clearing Dwelling No. iv to floor-level included 
several awls of bone .and scr.ajier-like tools of the same material. Relics 
such .as were recovered from the earlier periods of Dwellings No. i 
and No. iii were absent. 
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Middens. 

The area to the north of Dwelling No. iv, as far as explored, was 
almost entirely occupied bj’ middens. Four of these that covered fairly 
determinable areas were designated Middens A, B, C, and D. 

Midden A . — This midden was clearly referable to the earlier occupations 
of Dwelling Xo. iii, as it was placed at the end of the passage leading from 
the dwelling during these occupations, at a distance of 11 feet 6 inches 
from the inner end. Further, as the exit to it was closed in the later 
occupation its use had evidently been confined to the earlier period. 
The actual entrance to the midden during the second occupation was 
marked by a sill across the passage and a portal, while the outline 
towards the south and west was rudely defined by a loosel}' built wall 
in the former case, and large pointed stones merely laid on the sur- 
face in the latter. 

It was some 2 to 3 feet deep, and contained large quantities of 
limpet-shells lying in blackened soil, and a certain number of animal 
bones, chiefly of oxen. Cockle-shells were rare, and only one fish bone 
was found. Chisels and pins of bone, pieces of sword moulds, a fragment 
of a crucible, and the usual stone axes and clubs of Shetland type were also 
found. In the bottom of the midden near its centre lay two broken 
querns, one of them of unusual size with a trough 9 inches in depth. 

Midden II . — This midden lay immediately to the north of Midden A, 
from which it was separated by a line of boulders laid on the surface. 
Two upright stones on the north side, 3 feet apart, appeared to mark 
the entrance from some habitation in that direction. The material 
forming the midden was similar to that found in the others, and the 
relics recovered included pieces of clay moulds, quartz scrapers, stone 
axes, and clubs. 

In addition to these, however, there was one find of peculiar interest, 
namely, the skeleton of a dog which had resembled in size a terrier 
(fig. 28). It lay directly in front of the assumed entrance, where its 
presence was fortunately revealed before disturbance by the chance 
exposure of a jaw. Its position was at a level of lf)'93 feet above Ordnance 
Datum, and an examination of the sand and soil in the immediate environ- 
ment showed clearly that it was upon a contemporary surface and that it 
was not a secondary interment. The posture of the skeleton suggested 
that the animal liad lain down on its side naturally, with its limbs 
stretched out, and died in the midden where its remains were found. 
The bones were carefully cleared of soil, and after a measured drawing i 

‘ I was, iiidetited to Mr .r.uufs Hirhardboii. the Iii^peetor of Aiieieut Mouumeiits, for makinu- 
tlu* niea'jUied drawing'-. 
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had been made and the skeleton photographed, it was dismembered and 
forwarded for examination to the Royal Scottish Museum.' 

Midden C . — This midden, whose limits were not clearly defined, lay 
beneath a bed of .sand some 4 to 5 feet in depth, and to the west of 
Midden A. A very large quern lay on the edge of it, the rubber of which 
was found nearby. It produced as relics numerous heavy stone clubs, 
objects of bone, slate tools, quartz scrapers, and rims of pottery refer- 



I’ii:. 2'^. Skeleton Dojr fouiul in MiVMen B. 


al)le to the earliest occupation of the site. The food remains were 
similar to those found elsewhere. 

Between it and the seashore there are probably more midden deposits 
covered by a considerable depth of sand, and as this had had an un- 
impeded access to the area it was held to indicate the absence of any 
structural remains beneath. 

Midden D covered an indefinite area to the north of Midden C, and 
produced relics of an early date. Fpon it was uncovered the site of a 
quartz-knapper’s operations. Alongside two anvil stones on which he 
had rested the cores of quartz while striking them, lay his hammer- 
stone indented with the blows, and lying around were the cores, chips, 
and two or three finished artefacts of (piartz (fig. 29). 

^ A ilrseriptioii of the skeleton is contained in a Report on the animal hones hy Mi^s Marpery 
I. Platt. -M-.Sc.. f<»rniin^^ an Appendix to tljis coiniininication. 
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To the north-west of Dwelling No. iii, ground was uncovered on which 
sundrj' indefinite remains of structure were laid bare which may be 
explainable when further excavation has been carried out in this direction. 

Before ceasing work for the season a commencement was made of 
clearing off the soil above the building di.scovered in 19d2 at the north 
end of the original passage into Dwelling No. i. A considerable amount 
of the wall-head was exposed, showing that the building is in a fair 
state of preservation and not encumbered with ruins and debris. 



Fifr. SI. Site of u Quartz-Kimpper's operations. 


Just before leaving a series of exploratory pits were dug in the 
meadow to the northward of the fenced-in area, and structural remains, 
which seemed to be of jtrehistoric character, were revealed in a number 
of them. 

The relics actually registered during the course of the season's work 
Jiumbered over six hundred, while nearly one thousand were noted. 

()b.sei{Vation.s on the Relk.s. 

Anvil Stone.s. 

Three anvil stones — pebbles with pitted depressions on the surface 

were found in addition to the two that lay among the quartz-knapper's 
VOL. LXVIII. 17 
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material already referred to. One from chamber n, Dwelling No. iii, 
consisted of one-lialf of a flat round stone fractured across the centre. 
Another was a flat round stone, 3| inches in diameter, with the pittings on 
the flat surface, and was found outside Dwelling No. iv. The third was”one- 
half of an oblong pebble with the depression along the upper surface, and 
was found in the corridor. 

Armlets. 

Nine segments of armlets of polished steatite or other material 
were recovered and are illustrated in flg. 30. They appear to have been 



5 Inches 


I’if;. 'M. .Setniifiits of Armlets. 

of two types broad and pointed oval in section, or comparatively 
narrow and only slightly convex on the inner surface. Of the former 
there were only two examples, both of dark green material, highly 
polished and measuring about 1] inch in breadth. They were referable 
to the third or latest occupation of Dwelling No. iii. The narrower 
specimens were of varying colour and quality of material, and measured 
al)out J inch in breadth. They appeared to be referable to the second 
as well as to the third period of occupation. 

No. 1 is a segment of grey-green steatite, \k inch broad; found in 
Dwelling No. iv. 
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No. 2 is a segment of dark green steatite, plano-convex in section, 
I inch broad ; found in opening out Dwelling No. iii at a level 18'2.5 above 
Ordnance Datum. 

No. 3 is a segment of polished steatite, grey mottled black, | inch broad 
and rather thin ; found at the side of the earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

No. I is a segment of dark green steatite, slightly convex on the inner 
surface, f inch broad ; found in Dwelling No. iii at about level 15’53 above 
Ordnance Datum. 

No. .5 is a segment of polished, mottled dark green steatite, inch 
broad ; found at the level of latest occupation in chamber d, Dwelling 
No. iii. 

No. 6 is a small segment of dark green material, highly polished on 
the exterior, pointed oval in section, measuring lf\ inch in breadth but 
imperfect at one edge ; found in clearing off surface soil south-west of 
Dwelling No. iii, at 18 inches below the surface. 

No. 7 is a segment of grey coloured steatite, plano-convex in section, 
Is' inch broad; found at the same level as the last. 

No. 8 is a segment of polished steatite of the same form as the last. 
T,y inch broad; found in clearing out earth-house nt. 

No. 9 is a segment of an armlet of dark green steatite, highly 
polished on the outer surface, measuring inch in breadth, pointed 
oval in section ; found to the west of the third occupation hearth in 
Dwelling No. iii. 


Beads or Pendant.s. 

Eight beads, or pendants, were found, fashioned from steatite or bone, 
six of the former material and two of the latter. All are illustrated 
in fig. 31. 

A cylindrical bead of bone (fig. 31, No. 3) measuring 1| inch in 
length by 1 inch in diameter was found in the portion of the shell 
midden examined to the north-west of Dwelling No. ii, lying below the 
floor-level of that site and consequently earlier than any of the other 
relics. 

No. 4 shows the other bead or pendant of bone. It is an object, 
(quadrangular in section, measuring {| inch by inch by | inch, 
qnerced transversely towards one end. It was found in the earth-house h, 
and belongs, therefore, to the third occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

No. 5 is a bead, or possibly a pendant, of polished steatite, in 
form a flattened sphere, measuring f inch in diameter and pierced 
from both surfaces, with a notch to one side as if the object had 
been suspended as a pendant. It was found in clearing out earth-house 
7/i, and so belongs to the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 
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No. () is an unpolished bead of steatite, ^ int-h in thickness, with a 
cylindrical perforation. It was found in the neighbourhood of Mid- 
den D. 

No. 7 is an unpolished bead of steatite, ronghly hexagonal, measur- 
ing 4 inch in diameter, by from | inch to 1 inch in thickness. The 
perforation constructed in the centre is cup-like at either surface. It 
was found in soil fallen into the earth-house )n from the second level. 



No. S is a small oblong bead of steatite, measuring inch bv .1 
inch and from I inch to 1 inch in thickness, with an oval perfora- 
tion made from both sides, and slightly towards one end. It was 
found in Dwelling No. iv. An object of steatite (No. 1) similar to the 
foregoing, imperforated and probably an unfinished bead, was found in 
the entrance to earth-house h, 

Xo. U is a discoid bead of steatite, iiieasurinj^ inch in diameter 
by inch in thickness. It was found to the south of the second 
occupation hearth in Dwelling No. iii. 

No. 10 is a discoid bead, measuring inch in diameter and l inch 
in thickness, with a small central perforation made from both sur- 
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faces. It was found in Dwelling No. iii at a level referable to the second 
occupation. 

It will be observed that none of these beads came from the level of 
the first occupation of Dwelling No. iii, or from a contemporary floor 
elsewhere. With the exception of the cylindrical bone bead they appear 
to be referable to the second period of occupation. 

Jiing of Steatite. — One-half of what appears to have been either a pen- 
dant or a finger-ring of steatite, unpolished, was found on the level of the 
hearth of the second occupation of Dwelling AT), iv. It was flattened on 
the upper and lower surfaces, tapered towards the broken ends, and 
measured f inch in diameter (6g. 31, No. '!). 

Rone OB.rKCT.s. 

Dwellings A’os. ii. iii. iv. and the middens in the vicinity of the last 
two, produced a very large collection of bone artefacts. 

It will be remembered that very few were found in Dwelling No. i. 
Similarly, from the earlier site. Dwelling No. ii, the crop was very 
meagre, only amounting to five. Among these, however, was a fine knife- 
shaped object (fig. 4), fashioned from the scapula of an ox. The other 
objects were all awls or piercers. 

From the other sites, however, there came no less than 139 objects, 
most of which are illustrated in figs. 32-39. These consist of chisel- 
ended tools made from cannon bones of oxen, both socketed and 
otherwise ; scapulas of oxen which have been used as shovels : blunt- 
ended blade-shaped tools, usually much worn ; phalangeal bones of oxen 
perforated completely, or through one wall only ; objects made from 
the perforated heads of femurs ; numerous awls or piercers, and mis- 
cellaneous specimens. 

Ctiisel-liL'e Tooh . — These numbered twenty-one. All, witli one exception 
(fig. 33, No. 9). came from the earliest levels of occu])ation. The exception, 
which is a split bone with a rounded end, came from the level of the 
tojj of the remaining lintel over the earth-house m, a position which 
might associate it with the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii. but 
in respect that the roof of the earth-house at this point was sunk 
beneath the floor of the period to which it was referable, this tool might 
also belong to the earlier occupation. 

Socketed chisels, perfect and imperfect, numbered eleven (fig. 32, 
Nos. 1-11). Of these, four (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7) were found on the 
earliest occupation level of Dwelling No. iii. N^o. 1 is formed from the 
metatarsal bone of an ox, cut or sawn obliquely and socketed at the 
process end. Apparent saw marks are visible on the oblique surface. 
A^o. 2 is similarly made. A'o. 3 is formed from a similar bone. A'^o. 7 is 
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also fashioned from an ox metatarsal. No. i came from the passage 
leading out of Dwelling No. iii. to the south-west. It is made from an 
ox metacarpal. SaAv marks are visible on the ohlique surface. No. 6. 
made from the cannon bone of an ox, Avas found in Midden A. Tavo 
(Nos. 8 and 11) were found in Midden B. Both are made from the 
metatarsal bones of oxen. On the surface of the cutting edge of No. 11 
there are numerous suaa' marks. No. 9 is fashioned from a sheep bone, 
and was found in Midden D. No. 5, made from an ox metacarpal, AA'as 
found at the base of an isolated piece of wall to the east of chamber M 
of Dwelling No. i. 

There AA'ere found ten unsocketed chisel-like tools (fig. 33, Nos. 1-10). 
Of these, three (Nos. 2, 9, and 10) AA’ere found in DAA’elling No. iii. Taa o 
are made from ox bones and are imperfect, liaA’ing been split. No. 10 
was recovered from the floor of chamber ii and so is referable to the first 
occupation. No. 9 was found at the leA*el of the top of the lintel oA'er 
the earth-house iii. and so might belong to the second occupation pei’iod. 
as probably also did No. 2, AA’hich aa’us found below the floor of the third 
occupation. No. 1, formed from an ox metacarpal cut through obliqiiely 
AA’as found on the east side of Midden A. No. 3, made from an ox 
metacarpal, was found in Midden A. No. 4. 3] inches long, made from 
one half of an ox metatarsal, was found also in Midden A. No. 5. made 
from the process-end of the leg hone of an ox, AA’ith all the prominences 
rubbed down, aa’us found in Midden A. (There are numerous cut marks 
on the surface as if made AA’ith a sharp metal tool.) No. G, from an ox 
metacarpal, split and rubbed doAvn from both surfaces to a cutting edge, 
Avas found to the south-east of Dwelling No. iii. No. 7, fashioned from 
a metatarsal bone. AA’as found in opening out DAvelling No. iA’. No. 8, 
fashioned from one half of a split ox metatarsal, AA as found in Midden C. 

Scapulce of oxen, AA’hich haA’e been used as shoA’els (fig. 34, Nos. 1 and 2). 
AA’ere found to the number of eight. Avithin DAvelliug No. iii and 
on sites referable to the earlier occupations. From DAA’elling No. iii 
tAA’o typical examples came from chamber p and one from h. Of the 
former, one Avas found just beneath the small chamber at the entrance 
to the earth-house in. and might be referable to the second occupation, 
and the other on the floor-loA’el. The third AAas found in chamber b 
at a leA’el 14 feet OA’er Ordnance Datum. Two AA'ere found in Midden B 
and one in ]Midden D. The remaining specimens AA’ere found Avhile 
clearing ground to the east of DAA’elling No. iii. 

Knife-liki’ Objects. — Taao objects like kiiiA’es fashioned from scapulas 
of oxen (figs. 4 and 35) AA’ere fovAiid — one (No. 4) in DA\elling No. ii and 
consec^uently of early date, and the other Avhile exploring ground to 
the east of Dwelling No. iii. The former (fig. 4) is a gracefully fashioned 
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tool, much striated on its surface, possiblj^ from rubbing with pumice 
in the course of its reduction. The latter is imperfect, and has not 
been such a well-fashioned tool. 

Atrh. Pins, and Boring Implements.— Hie majority of the bone objects 
fall under this heading, and it is significant that they chiefly belong 
to the later occupation levels rather than to the earlier. 

It does not seem possible to differentiate between pins and awls. 



Fiu- Scapul.u iU? SlioveN. 



Fi^. ‘■^•5. Knift'-likc* ()i>iocr 
of Bone. 


and there has accordingly been no distinction made in classifying them. 
A distinction has, however, been drawn between sharp-pointed borers 
and blunt-pointed tools. 

Slnup-pointed Borers.— In this class there are some fifty objects, made 
for the most part from splinters of bone and showing various degrees 
of finish. Of these fourteen were found in Dwelling Xo. iii and are show7i 
in figs. of). d7, and 38. 

Fig. 38, So. 2, is made from a bird bone. It was found associated 
with pottery of the third occupation adjacent to the entrance to the 
earth-house h. 

Fig. 37, No. 6. is a splinter from an ox hone, rubbed down to a point 
at one end and polished hy use. and was found in h. 
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Fig. 37, No. 7, is made from a splinter of a sheep bone. It was found 
in the entrance to h. 

Fig. 37, No. 9, is made from a sheep bone. It was found in earth- 
house h, and consequently belongs to the third occupation. 

Fig. 36, No. 16, is a pointed ox bone found in opening out the earth- 
house m, so is probably referable to the second occupation. 

Fig. 36, No. 7, is a splinter of an ox bone worked to a point and was 
found at the level of the lintel over m. 

Fig. 36, No. 18, is fashioned from a splinter of a sheep bone, and 
was found in opening out earth-house m. 

Fig. 36, No. 22, is a sheep metatarsal, one end of which has been 
broken off obliquely and the remaining side worked to a point. It 
was found on the top of the wall-head of m. 

Fig. 38, No. 3, is made from the cannon bone of a sheep rubbed down 
and polished and was found on a spot at the level with the top of 
the lintel over nt. 

Fig. 38, No. 5, is made from a splinter of a sheep bone and was found 
above ni. 

Fig. 38, No. 18, is a small fragment of a sheep bone reduced to a smooth 
surface all over and sharply pointed to one end. It was found on the 
toji of the wall-head of m. 

Fig. 38, No. 19, is a sharply pointed sheep bone and was found in 
clearing out the earth-house in. 

Fig. 38, No. 26, is made from a sheep metatarsal, rubbed down to a 
sharp point, and was found in interior of Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 36, No. 10, is a splinter of a bird bone which has been worked to 
a point. It was found at the north-east end of the slate box in chamber h 
and possibly belonged to the first occupation. 

It will be observed that, with three exceptions, all these objects from 
Dwelling No. iii were either found within earth-house h, or in the immediate 
vicinity of m, and of the exceptions one was found outside the door of 
h, and the other adjacent to the slate boxes in h which must have been 
a late intrusion. 

Dwelling No iv. produced eight specimens illustrated in (figs. 36 and 38). 

Fig. .36, No. 11, is a splinter of an ox bone worked to an oblique i)oint at 
one end. 

Fig. 36, No. 12, is made from a large splinter of an ox bone. 

Fig. 36, No. 19, is a splinter from a sheep bone. 

Fig. 36, No. 20, is a small triangular splinter of ox bone rubbed down, 
smoothed all over, and pointed at both ends. 

Fig. 36, No. 25, is a splinter of a bone of a largo sheep. 

Fig. .3(i. No. 26, is a curved splinter from an ox bone. 
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Fig. 38, A'o. 9, is a splinter of a sheep bone with the point amissing. 
Fig. 38. A’o. 25. is made from a splinter of a sheep bone. 



Fi”'. 'M. B nil- OlMoct-. foiiiid in the Kartli'IioUNe /i. 

Midden A yielded seven specimens (tig. 30, Nos. 1, 5. 9, 17, 21, and fig. 
38, Nos. 0 and 10). in general similar to the foregoing. 

Midden H produced one (fig. 38, No. 12) of no .special intere.st. 

Midden C yielded six (fig. 36, Nos. 3, 4, 1.5, and 24; fig. 38, Nos. 7, 23, 
and 24), of which only one (fig. 38, No. 7) has a particular interest in 
being made from a bird bone. The area to the east of Midden A 
produced three (fig. 30, N(js. 2 and 6, and fig. 38, No. 17). 
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In a midden in the south corridor to the east of Dwelling No. iv. 4 feet 
below the adjacent wall-head, was found a well-fashioned awl. made 



Fi"-. S-S. Awls. Pins, and Borin<r Implements. 

from the metatarsal bone of a .sheep (fig. .SO, Xo. 2S). and another awl 
(fig. SO, Xo. 13). 

Fig. SO, X"o. 27, and fig. 3S. X^o. 12, were found at the base of a cross 
wall in the area to the south-east of chamber H of Dwelling Xo. i. 
associated with the chisel (fig. 33, Xo. 5), and so are probably referable to 
an early date. 
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Fig. 36, No. 14. and fig. 38, Nos. 15 and 20, were found in Midden D, 
and so are also probably of early date. 

Fig. 38, No. 11, made from a splinter of a sheep bone, and pointed at 
both ends, was found in the remains of an early chamber to the north 
of Dwelling No. iv. 

The only other specimen (fig. 38, No. 22) is a splinter with no particular 
interest, and was found to the south-east of j. 

Blunt-pointed Tools . — Into this category have been placed tools which, 
though obvdously intended for piercing, have a blunt point. They 
number nine, and are shown in fig. 39. 

No. 1. made from the radius of a large sheep, was found in Midden C, 
and so belongs to an early period. 

No. 2. a portion of a split ox bone, was found in k. 

No. 3 is one-half of a split ox metatarsal, worn, and polished to a 
rounded point at one end, and was found in Dwelling No. iv. 

No. 4, made from the tibia of a sheep, and partially split, was found in 
the east corridor. 

No. 0 , made from a splinter of ox bone, and smoothed with use, was 
found in Midden D. 

No. 6, made from an ox bone, was found in the south corridor. 

No. 7, a splinter of ox bone, was found in Midden D. 

No. 8, made from a splinter of a sheep bone, was found to the south of J. 

No. 9 is a splinter of a sheep bone much rubbed down and polished 
with a rounded point, found in Dwelling No. iv. 

Phalangeal Bones, Perforated. —Six ox phalangeal bones were found, 
with holes pierced right through them in five cases, and through one 
wall only in the other. All were found in Dwelling No. iii, and five 
of them were recovered from the floor of the earth-house h and are 
shown with the other bone relics from that site in fig. 37, Nos. 1 to 5. The 
other example was found in a small enclosed space at the side of the 
primary hearth in Dwelling No. iii. The purpose which these objects 
served is unknown. The perforation is large for the size of the bone, 
and shows no signs of wear such as might be caused by a cord if they 
had been worn in suspension. On the other hand, it will be observed 
that the perforation is always made at the distal and lighter end of 
the bone, which would obviously be done if suspension was intended. 

The phalanx of a small ox pierced near its distal end, was found by 
Mr Arthur J. H. Edwards, F..S.A.8cot.. within a chambered cairn at 
Low'er Dounreay, Caithness, associated with fragments of neolithic and 
beaker pottery, a stone axe, and human remains ; and the occurrence of 
another phalanx, similarly pierced, in a Stone Age kitchen-midden at 
Oram in Denmark, is reported by Mr Edwmids in his account of the 
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excavation of the above-mentioned cairn. ^ An example was picked up 
by me on the Links of Quendal, a few miles distant from Jarlshof, 



Fik. -Jy. Blunt-pointed Tools. 


where numerous relics show the former existence of a culture con- 
temporaneous with that at Jarlshof. 

Heads of Femurs, Perforated . — Two heads of femurs were found, both 
perforated (fig. 87. No. 8, and fig. 80, No. 10). The former was found in the 
earth-house h, and the other in Dwelling No. iv. In each case the apex 

‘ Proceed! ngs. li)2.S-9. vol. Ixiii. p. 13S. 
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has been worn as if by the pressure of some object, such as a plate resting 
on it. There are a number of perforated femur heads in the National 
Museum of Antiquities found in brochs in Caithness and elsewhere, and 
believed to have been used as whorls. It is doubtful if the Jarlshof 
si)ecimens have been so used, for no other whorls have been found in 
their vicinity, and the friction mark on the apex of the bone suggests 
some other purpose. 

Miscf'llaneous Bijue Objects. — Fig. 37. No. 10, is a plate of cetacean bone, 
measuring superficially 5i inches by 3| inches, with a depression towards 
the centre of each face. It was found in the earth-house //. 

Fig. 40, No. 4, is a small object, smoothed all over as if by constant use. 
It was found in chamber n of Dwelling No. iii. 

Fitr. 40, No. 5, is another tool of the same class. It is made from the 
metacarpal of an ox, bluntly pointed at each end and reduced to a 
smooth polished surface all over. It was found to north of Dwelling No. iv. 

Fig. 40, No. 16. is a smooth piece of sheep bone, rounded at one end. 
It was found on the floor of earth-house ni in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 18, is an implement of the same sort as Nos. 4 and 5, made 
frcjin a splinter of an ox bone and worked to a smooth surface all over. 
It was found in the area to the east of Midden A. 

Tools of the character of the above described were also found at 
Skara Brae.^ They may have been employed in finishing the surface of 
pots by polishing, or otherwise. 

Fig. 40, No. 1. is a splinter of an ox bone, chisel-ended at one termina- 
tion and worked to a blunt point at the other. Many strue appear on 
the surface, probably produced in the course of manufacture. 

Fig. 40, No. 2, is a blunt-pointed object of sheep bone found in 
Midden B. 

Fig. 40, No. 3, is the calcaneum of an ox, partially reduced to a flat 
surface by friction on one surface, found to the south-west of Dwelling 
No. iv. 

Fig. 40. No. 6, is a spatulate object of bone made from an ox rib 
worked to a plano-convex section, found in Midden A. 

Fig. 40, No. 7. is a round-ended fragment of polished bone found 
on the top of the lintel of earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40. No. 8, is a round-ended chisel-like object of bone found above 
the floor-level of m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 9, is a Hake of a large rib bone of an ox which has been 
worked down at both ends, found above tn in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40. Nos. 10, 11, and 12, are the ends of implements worn at the 
point, made from cetacean bone, found adjacent to Midden B. 

^ V. Gordon Childe. Sknra Brcte, p. 12:*, tiy. 13. B2. 
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Fig. 40, No. 13, is an oblong plate made from an ox rib, with rounded 
ends. It is much striated and came from chamber b in Dwelling No. iii, 
some 6 inches below the leA'el of the top of the slate box. 

Fig. 40. No. 14. is part of a penannular ring of ox bone, J inch in 
breadth, rounded ofp at the end, found in opening out the original entrance 
passage of Dwelling No. iii, which was used as access to the midden in 
the second period, but closed in the third. 

Fig. 40. No. 15, is a small bhmt-ended object of ox bone found below 
the secondary entrance into Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 17. is an oval implement of ox bone rubbed smooth all 
over and bluntly pointed to one end. It was found in Midden D. 

Fig. 40. No. 19. is a splinter of a sheep bone bifurcated at one end. 
It was found in Dwelling No. iii above the earth-house /». A similarly 
fashioned bone was found in the earth-house at Foshigarry in North 
Uist.i 

Fig. 40. No. 20, is the end of an implement, worn at the point, made 
from an ox bone, and found in chamber j. 



Fig. 40, No. 21. is an object 
in appearance resembling a 
knife-blade with a tang. It 
measures 2^ inches in length 
and was found in Midden C. 

Fig. 40, No. 22, is a frag- 
ment of an implement of ox 
bone rubbed down to a smooth 
chisel -like edge at one ex- 
tremity, found to the north of 
Dwelling A"o. iv. 

Fig. 41 is the half of a 
perforated hammer-head made 
from the humerus of a small 
whale. 


Rhon/.k Relics. 

Only three objects of bronze were found (fig. 42). The first, an oblong 
plate, with one end turned back to form a loop, was found within the 
earth-house vi in Dwelling No. iii. The second object, a ring, was 
found at the edge of Midden B; the third, an imperfect plate of bronze 


^ Proceefh’ /igs, vol. Ixv, p. 53i), 22. Xo. 6. 
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with part of a rivet hole at either end, was found near the surface to 
the north-west of Dwelling Xo. iv. 

Crucibles. 

Eleven pieces of crucible were found, unfortunately all too small to 
indicate with certainty the form of a complete vessel.^ 

The largest fragment was found in Midden A. It is a segment 
31: inches long, of a round-bottomed vessel, tapering to one end, the wall 
diminishing from 1 inch to | inch in thickness in one direction, while 
the bottom rises. The fragment suggests a boat-shaped vessel with a 
depth of about 2 inches, and an interior width of 3| inches. The 
material of which it is made is somewhat spongy in texture and friable. 
It is illustrated in fig. 4.3. Another fragment was found in a filling 
of stones at the back of one of the uprights forming a side of the 
so-called furnace in Dwelling Xo. iii, and would belong probably to 
the second occupation. Six fragments were found while opening out 
Dwelling Xo. iv. Two pieces came from the earth-house h: one from 
the side of the hearth of the second occupation in Dwelling Xo. iii: 
and another from the small enclosed area beside the primary hearth 
in the same Dwelling. 

Grooved Stones. 

Three blocks of sandstone (fig. 44), two of them triangular and the third 
approximately so, with deep grooves, formed on the apex of each and 



Fifr. 11. Croove'l .Stones. iCu. l.» 

worn smooth, very markedly in the smallest example, and less so in 
the others, were found, two in situations referable to the early 

* Ainoiif; the relies from Haajr. in Denmark, were found a suflicient nuniher of frafrinents of a 
late Bronze Age erucihle to admit of a partial reconstruction, an illustration of which appears in 
the itt'moirfs <le la Suciitr Royulf (les Anthiuaires tin Xonl. IWhs-Kt. p. 
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period, viz. the floor of chamber I in Dwelling No. iii and the area east of 
Midden A, while the other came from Dwelling No. iv. The purpose of 
these stones is not obvious, but the groove suggests that it was made 
for keeping a rope in position, in which case they were probably used 
for tethering an animal, or for anchoring a boat. 


Hones. 

Four hones or polishers of flne grained sandstone were found in 
Dwelling No. iii: two of one type, and two of another. The former — 



Fi^. 45. 


small, quadrangular in section, and tapered — came from a high level, 
and })elonged evidently to a late period. The latter — longer, thin, and 
flat — were both found at the level of the second occupation. They are 
illustrated in fig. 45, Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5. No. 3 was found in Midden D. 


Le.vthek. 

On the level of latest occupation, associated with the pottery whorls, 
was a short strip of leather which appeared to be ancient. 
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Mould.-^. 

Fragments of clay moulds for casting objects of bronze were found 
in considerable numbers during the course of the excavation. They were 
associated in Dwelling No. iii with the earliest and the second occupations 
only. A very large number of pieces were found in the material with 
which chamber j and the passage out of it had been filled ; many were 
recovered from Midden A, a few from Midden B, several from the area 
to the north of Dwelling No. iv, and also from the ground cleared, showing 
indefinite remains of building to westward of Dwelling No. i. It has 
already been observed that none were found in Dwelling No. iv, neither did 
the early midden, C, jdeld anj" examples; nor were there any fragments 
found in the area east of Midden A in association with the early pottert'. 

In all, there were recovered some seventy-nine pieces of sufficient 
importance to be registered, the other fragments being chiefly portions 
of the envelopes in which the moulds had been encased. These fragments 
are, for the most part, of sword moulds, but there are also pieces of 
moulds for socketed axes, for leaf-shaped spear-heads with a pronounced 
midrib, and two pieces of moulds for indeterminate objects. 

The sword moulds greatly predominate ; and while it is not possible 
from the fragments to estimate exactly the number of dift’erent moulds 
repre-^ented, judging from the colour, the shape of the keys and sockets, 
and the treatment of the matrix, the numbers are probably slightly in 
excess of thirty. In contrast to the finds of previous years, quite a 
number of these fragments of sword moulds are parts of moulds which 
have never been used — indicating the probability that they were 
fashioned on the spot. There are only nine pieces of moulds for socketed 
axes— all parts of used moulds. 

The pieces, apparently parts of spear-head moulds, numbered six 
and jjossibly represented only two or three weapons. 

Sirord d/oah?.s.— Among the pieces of sword mould are several of 
particular interest, though none of them add much to the knowledge 
which we acquired previously. Eight fragments which appear to be 
all parts of the same mould were found in the filling wheji clearing 
out a blocked passage between the chamber J and the passage r. They 
included a ])ortion, bh inches long, of the greater part of one side of a 
matrix for a hilt. In the casting, provision had been made for two rivet 
holes for the attachment of the grip, which were represented by two 
prominences in the centre line of the mould. Tliis part of the mould 
presumably had been a reconstruction of tbe original hilt portion, as at 
the butt end there remain on the face of the exposed section three, out 
of an original number of five, tenons. These have fitted into a corre- 
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spending nunibei' of sockets in the adjacent section of the mould 
fortunately recovered (fig. 46, Nos. 1, lA, 1b). 

Another section of the blade portion of a mould, inches long, 
shows on the back the impression of a flat plate, upon which the mould 
has been supported when soft, crossed by three impressions of some 
indeterminate material (fig. 46, Nos. 2 and 3). The impression of a re- 
inforcing rod was observed on the back of a mould found in Dwelling 



Fig. U). Pcirt'i ot Sword IVIould showing arrangoinonts for attachment 
of Hilt Portion and for re in forcing the Mt>uld. 


No. i in 19324 The above fragments were all seemingly part of the 
same mould, the various unusual features of which indicate that there 
had been difficulty in its construction. 

A piece of a matrix, unused (fig. 47, No. 7), found in clearing out 
cliamber,/. was for the end of tlie hilt-plate, and had made provision for a 
flange on the lower edge. There was also a portion of an outer envelope 
found in chamber ,/, on the inside of which was a ridge aboixt 1 inch broad, 
the cause or ])urpose of which is not obvious. 

Three pieces of unused moulds were found on the floor of chamber / 
with a number of rude stone implements, and showed on the surface 
the impression of a wooden pattern employed to form the matiix. 

‘ Ftdi'i edinijs. vol. Ixvii. p. 110, g. 
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A section of one side of a matrix, found about 6 inches below the 
floor-level of the second occupation, showed various apparent finger 
imiJi'essions on the back. 
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Fi”. 17. Frn;:iin*nts of ri.iv MouhN. 


A considerable portion of the upper part of a matrix was found in 
Midden A, showing the wings of the blade with rivet Indies and flange 
(fig. 47. No. <S). The jirominences to form the rivet holes have been 
broken (jff, but holes in the surface of the mould indicate where they 
have been. A hollow runs up the matrix into the hilt, where it is 
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stopped, indicating that the convexity of the blade has been continvied 
into the hilt-plate. 

The most perfect section of a mould so far recovered was found on 
the north side of Dwelling No. iii, on the first occupation level, at 



1 


I o 

i 1 i 1 > I 


2 

j Inches 


4S. 1. Coiupkte Section of <i Sword Mould. 2, With l)roken Portions 
laid aside to expose tlie Matrix. 



1313 feet above Ordnance Datum. It consisted of a section from the 
central portion of an unused mould, complete with both valves and 
outer envelopes, and measured 10 inches in length by 3.V inches in 
breadth (fig. 4S). The matrix was enclosed within two layers, or 
envelopes, and on the side of the inner one, where exposed, are the 
impressions of some thin ligature which had been used to hold the 
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two valves in place. ^ Though the section was complete when found, 
as it dried the two portions from either end became detached. 

The pouring gate (fig. 49), illustrated also in last season's rex^ort, was 
actually found in one of the slate boxes in Dwelling No. iii. It measures 
2j: inches in height, and 2J inches Ijy 2^ inches in diameter at the mouth, 
which is oval. On the under side is aiiparent the imx^ression of the 
top of the mould against which it was fitted. A x^ortion of another 
gate, amounting to about two-thirds of its original extent, was found 
in the area to the north of Dwelling No. iv. It measures 2| inches in 
longest diameter by IJ inch broad by If inch deep. 



A. re Moulds . — The fragments of axe moulds came from the lowest 
level of Dwelling No. iii. from Middim .V. and from the area to the 
north-west of Dwelling No. iv. 'J'hey revealed no features of x)articular 
interest. Eig. 47. No. 3, shows a X’ortion of a cutting edge. 

Spear Moulds . — The pieces of sx)ear moulds (Hg. 47. No.s. 4. 5, (1. and 
10) all came either from the later middens, the area to the west of 
Dwelling No. i. or to the north of No. iv. 

Indetoonnaite Fragments. — X fragment of a mould for a circular 
object came from Midden B. 

Fig. 4n No. 9, shows another fragment found to the westwards of 
Dwelling No. i. On the matrix surface there is a well-defined hollow, 
jV inch broad, running from end to end. on one side of which the matrix 
is slightly convex and on the other flat. This may x>cssibly be x^art of 
a mould for a sword-chai)e similar in some respects to a tVagment in the 

^ A frauiiieiit of a inoulrl in the Mortimer (/olleetion in tlie .Municipal Mu'^enin at Hull similarly 
sh(4Nvs the impressions of a coni obviously used for the ^aine purpose. 
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collection above referred to in the Hull Municipal Museum, and illustrated 
in the issue of the Hull Museum Publications, Xo. 169. 

Clay Core . — A small conical object of baked claj', with traces of bronze 
on its surface, is evidently the core of the socket of a 
small bronze knife, as it exactly fits the socket of such an 
object in the Bell Collection in the National Museum of 
Antiquities (DK. 38). 

Pottery. 

The pottery from Dwelling No. ii, except for the sherd 
with chevron ornament found projecting from the angle 
formed by the junction of the slabs in the smaller slate box. 
was of little significance. It consisted of some eleven 
fragments, small and unimportant, with neither a rim nor 
the edge of a hase represented. Nine of the pieces came 
from a level 6 inches above the actual floor. The largest 
fragment, inch in thickness, has large grains of steatite 
in the body and a black polished exterior surface, in these 
respects resembling one or two sherds found in Dwelling No. i. 

The pottery found in Dwelling No. iii and its immediate vicinity may 
be divided into four classes: (1) Vessels with sides straight or slightly 
inverted, having the lip either flat on the top or rounded, and sometimes 
turned over externally so as to form a roll moulding ; occasionally with 
the moulding ^ to i inch below the rim : and more rarely with an 
additional rounded fillet i inch or so below the other: hard red ware 
with no steatite in the body; (2) pottery with a rim, flat or rounded, 
on the top, and a flange projecting to the interior ; having a backing of 
chips of steatite in the body; (3) vessels with a well-defined shoulder 
and a hollow under the rim, giving in profile an ogee curve: and (1) 
a class not largely represented and of late date, in which the well-defined 
shoulder has given place to a rather flat curve extending from the 
intake below the rim to the base. 

The pottery of the first class belongs exclusively to the earlier periods, 
the first of the occupations of Dwelling N^o. iii here dealt with, and the 
occupation of the site which preceded it. From the floor of chamber o 
in Dwelling No. iii came one of the few ornamented sherds (fig. 52, 
No. 6) which is marked on the exterior with vertical strokes. The 
examples with the bead mouldings were found, with one exception, 
in areas referable to the earlier era. but it is right to qualify that 
statement by mentioning that rims of pots were of infrequent occur- 
rence on the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii. Fig. 51 shows a pot 
of the earliest period, reconstructed from fragments which were found 
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in clearing out chamber k. Fig. 52. Nos. 3 and 4, show rims found 
in Midden A associated with Dwelling No. iii. The exception (fig. 52, 

No. 1) was found immediately below the 
floor of the small chamber on the site of 
the entrance to the earth-house m, and 
accordingly of a date previous to the 
second occupation. An example without 
a moulding (fig. 52, No. 2) was found at 
the floor-level of chamber p. Fig. 56, No. 10, 
shows a section of a base of a pot of 
this early ware found in opening out the 
original entrance to Dwelling A’o. iii. 

Among the debris which constituted the 
backing for the wall of Dwelling A'o. iii 
to the west, and between the primary 
entrance q and the secondary entrance r, 
were found numerous sherds, all with one 
exception (fig. 53, A"o. 6) (which is obviously 
late, and foundata compai’ativelyhigh level), 
belonging to this early type, and including 
specimens with bead mouldings below the rim (fig. 52. Nos. 7-12, and 
fig. 53, A’os. 4 and 5). Among these sherds there occurs a fragment of 
a base (fig. 53. No. 4) showing a clearly defined angle formed by the 
junction of two sides, also a piece of a straight rim showing a slight bend 
at each end (fig. 53, No. 5), thus indicating the use of square A^essels as 
well as round, an assumption further borne out by the discovery of 
rectangular slates, apparently pot lids. 

Midden C, which from its relative depth was evidently the earliest 
of the four middens which lay to the west of Dwelling No. iii, yielded solely 
pottery of this character (fig. 53, Nos. 1. 3, 7, and 8, and fig. 54, Nos. 2 
and 3), Fig. 54, No. 1, shows a base of a vessel of the same ware. 

The pottery of the second class, i.e. with a flange to the interior, 
definitely belongs to the second period of occupation of Dwelling No. iii, 
as examples were found in the earth-house ni belonging to that period, 
at a level some 3 feet below the upper surface of the remaining lintel. 
Several examples found at this spot were of a black wai-e heavily backed 
with steatite, and ornamented witli finger-tij) impressions on the surface 
of the rim (fig. 54, Nos. 8 and 9).’ Another sherd (fig. .50. No. 3), came 


■ Inches 


Fiy. .il. Rpoonsti'ucted Pot 
of Earliest Poriod. 


‘ Anionj; tlie pottery fragments recovered by Mr ami Jlrs Cuimington in tlieir excavation of the 
Early Iron Age inhabited site at All Cannings Cross Farm, Wiltshire, and preserved in the museum 
at Devizes, there is a portion of a rim with a marked pro.jection in ward sand tinger-tipimpressionson 
the surface, an<l in tlie late Bronze Age pottery found at Scarborough ( see Keginald Smith, h’.S. A., 
in A rchd ologid. vol. Ixxvii. ( 19:17 ip. 191) tinger-tip impre-ssions are freely used, not on the rims, but 
on applied tillets. 
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from a spot about 1 foot below the third floor, as found in chamber / 
on the western arc. It is of a fine red body with finely ground particles 
of steatite in its composition, and is decorated along the mesial line of 
the upper surface with a row of pin impressions. 

A rim of a different pot (fig. 51, No. 7), found on a level with the 
top of the lintel in tti, though not showing the same marked projection 
inwards, is also decorated with pin impressions on the surface. 

Fig. 55, No. 1, gives the section of a sherd with a marked projection 
of the rim to the interior and a hollow and bulge on that surface, while 
the exterior is straight. This piece came from the level of the red ash 
hearth of the second period. Fig. .55, No. A is a section of a sherd 
from the same spot showing the shoulder as normally on the exterior. 

The pottery of the third class, though mainly a product of the third 
period, was not absolutely confined to it, as may be gathered from 
the following examples. A section of a characteristic pot is shown 
in fig. 55, No. 4. It has been a vessel of large dimensions with an 
estimated diameter of about 1 foot. The body, much backed with 
steatite in fine grains, is rough and unpolished in the interior, but 
polished and blackened on the exterior surface. It was found below 
the floor-level of the third occupation in /. Fig. 55, No. (3. shows a 
similar section of a sherd of a small vessel, with an estimated diameter 
of 51 inches, found in the same spot as the last. Fig. 55, No. 5, shows the 
section of a rim of a small vessel with an estimated diameter of about 
7 inches. It is of a finely finished ware with, on the interior, a slightly 
vesicular surface, and on the exterior a thin pink slip. It was found in 
one of the slate boxes in b associated with the gate of a sword mould. 
A piece of a somewhat similar ware was found in Dwelling No. i. 

Fig. 55, No. 8, is a section of a rim of a coarse heavy pot with 
numerous grains of steatite in the body. In section the method of 
its construction is clearly shown. To fashion the rim of the vessel a 
strip of clay was drawn upwards to double the height required, and 
thereafter folded back on itself to form the exterior portion. This 
sherd was found in the second occupation level. Fig. .59. No. 1(5, shows 
a section of a similar ware. The pot seems to have been straight- 
sided. and from an indication of a corner at one extremity of the 
sherd it has possibly been .square-mouthed. Its find-spot was lower 
than the third occupation floor-level. Fig. .55. No. 9, shows a section 
of pot having many grains of steatite exposed on its inner surface, which 
have obviously been rubbed down when the pot was completed. This 
sherd, found at the level of the red a.sli hearth, belongs without doubt 
to the second occupation. Fig. .5(5, No. 1, is of a sherd of rough ware 
Avith numerous grains of steatite projecting from the surface, also 
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of a second occupation provenance. Fig. 56, No. 2, shows a section of 
a sherd with a very pronounced shoulder, found just below the third 
occupation floor at approximately the same lev^el as the previous 
example. Fig. 55, No. 2, is a section of a sherd of a coarser pot 
found at a slightly lower level of the same occupation. Fig. 55, 
No. i, is of a sherd, from the same level, of similar character, hut with 
the actual rim flat instead of rounded on the top. 

The pottery recovered from the earth-house h gives a valuable con- 
spectus of the pottery of the third occupation, as the risk of any casual 
intrusion from a later level, or of confusion with an earlier one, was 
absent. The pottery of the third class is well represented and that of 
the fourth also occurs. 

Fig. 56, Nos. 5-9 and 12 and 13, show the sections of the various sherds 
found therein. No. 5 is of a fragment of a light red pot, black in body, 
and seemingly coated with a slip on both faces, found at the entrance. 
No. 7 shows a section, at the shoulder, of a heavy black ware with 
many grains of steatite shelving on the inner sui-face and found as 
above. No. 6 is of hard grey ware, and flat on the rim. No. 8 is of a 
buff ware with much steatite in the body, found near the foot of the 
stair. No. 9 is also of a buff ware with grains of steatite in the body. 
The sherd indicates a diameter of 6 inches and was found as the 
previous piece. No. 11 is of a sherd of a large pot with an estimated 
diameter of 8 inches, with many grains of steatite showing in the body 
— buff to red in colour — found also near the foot of the stair. No. 12 
is a section of a piece of hard buff ware, blackened with soot, from the 
same find-spot as the last. No. 13 shows a section of a bowl-shaped 
vessel of black ware, with grains of steatite showing on the interior 
surface and polished on the exterior.' 

There also came from the earth-house h two sherds of coarser ware 
(fig. 57, Nos. 2 and 1). No. 2 is grey in tone, with an encrustation on its 
inner surface, and shows an estimated diameter of 12 inches at mouth. 
No. 4 is blackish ware, and rather coarse. Akin to the foregoing is a 
fragment shown in section by fig. 57, No. 1. It is a buff ware, blackened 
with soot. This piece shows a very slight projection inwards at the lip, 
and the curve from lip to shoulder is very shallow. 

Amongst the debris which lay heaped up outside the entrance to 
the earth-house h were found several fragments of a large, coarse pot. 
other pieces of which had been found in 1932 adjacent to the hearth 
of the third occupation in Dwelling No. iii. The ware is heavy, dark 

‘ In the Xationa! Jlusenm in Stockholm there is preserved a ves.sel of identical form and 
character as that represented by the last-mentioned sherd, found at Sjojrestad. Osterpotland. 
with a third period La Tene fibula, which is regarded as dating between 200-1.50 n.c. 
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grey in tone, smooth on the exterior and very rough on the top of 
the rim and on the interior, with large protruding grains of steatite. 
A section is shown in fig. 55, Xo. 7. 

Fig. 57, Xos. 8, 9, 10-12 and 14, fig. 58, Xo. 1, show also sections of 
other fragments referable to the third or latest occupation, it being 
impossible to differentiate between the relics of the last two. Fig. 57, 
Xo. 8, is of a fragment of a coarse reddish ware, with large grains of 
steatite in the body. It shows an estimated diameter at the mouth of 
10 inches. Fig. 57, Xo. 9, is of a thin butf ware, blackened externally 
by fire. The plan of the rim suggests that this has been a part of 
a four-sided vessel. Fig. 57, A'o. 12, is of a coarse reddish ware. Fig. 57, 
Xo. 14. shown in elevation as well as in section, is apparently the corner 
of a four-sided pot of the same form as Xo. 9. 

Fig. 57, Xo. 10. a black ware, polished externally, and Xo. 11, a fine buff 
ware, also fig. 58, Xo. 1, a heavy buff ware, were all found adjacent to 
the hearth in the centre of the dwelling and among the yellow peat ash. 
Their association with the third period is therefore also beyond doubt. 

The following, shown in fig. 58, Xos. 2, .3, and 7, are sections of other 
sherds found beside a hearth in chamber c of this period. Xo. 2 is of 
buff ware with steatite in the body. Xo. 3 is of light red ware with 
many particles of steatite in the body. The surface has been rubbed 
smooth in the interior, and in certain pieces of similar ware from this 
level on the exterior as well. The ware seems to have been treated 
with a slip and is in some cases polished. The usual aspect of the 
interior from the polished chips of steatite, is grey. Xo. 7 is of a sherd, 
grey to black, rough on the interior from projecting grains of steatite, 
and blackened with soot on the exterior. 

Fig. .58, X'o. 4, shows a secti<m of a large vessel of coarse ware with 
a diameter of 12 inches, rough on the interior surface and coated on 
the exterior with a drab slip, the remains of which were found among 
peat ash on a slab adjacent to the furnace above described, which 
appeared to relate to the third period. The rim of the vessel Avas 
fashioned with a flange to the interior. Inside, at a depth of 4 to 5 inches 
beloAV the rim, the AAmll was encrusted Avith carbon, and on the exterior 
Avas a black band 1 inch to 11 inch in breadth just aboA'e that leA'el, 
suggesting that the cooking-pot had been sunk in the ash AA’hen in use. 
The style of this rim corresponds Avith that of the second period, and 
as a number of similar fragments Avere found adjacent at a loAver leAel 
it possibly dates from that period rather than from the third. 

Fig. 58. Xo. 5. gives a section of a rim from the floor-leA'el of /. The 
sherd is black and polished on the exterior, and pierced AA'ith a hole for 
a rivet beloAV the lip. 




Fig. 5H. Sections of Pottery of the Third and Latest Periods. ([.) 
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Fig. 58, No. 6, is a section of a rim from the floor of chamber e of 
the late occupation. The ware is buff on the exterior, coated seemingly 
with a slip over a dark grey body containing many grains of steatite. 
That chamber had evidently been abandoned some time before the 
occupation of the adjacent chambers c and /, as its floor-level was lower 
(16’03 feet above Ordnance Datum, while the corresponding levels of 
e and / were 16'55 and 16‘89 feet respectively). Pottery from e might 
therefore be of a slightly earlier date. 

Fig. 58, No. 8, is of a sherd found in the vicinity of the last mentioned 
at a level 16 03 feet over Ordnance Datum, which corresponds with the 
floor-level of e above mentioned. The pot appears to have been polished 
on the exterior and probably coated with a slip. There is a flange on 
the inner side, and there has been a deep cavetto on the exterior. 
Fig. .58, No. 10, is of a sherd from the same level with a cavetto and a 
well-defined shoulder. The ware has numerous chips of steatite in the 
body. Fig. 58, No. 9, gives a section of pot found on removing the latest 
peat-ash deposit from the interior of Dwelling No. iii, therefore of the 
third period. 

The pottery recovered from Dwelling No. iii was considerable in 
amount, and it was remarkable that though odd pieces of rim were 
fairly numerable, portions of base were comparatively scarce, while in 
rare instances only did contiguous fragments come to light. These 
circumstances suggest the question whether discarded and broken pieces 
of pot were not crushed down for the purpose of supplying grit for 
the body of fresh pottery. It is extremely probable that one of the 
industries carried on in the dwelling was the manufacture of pottery, and 
in addition to finding a film of clay on the surfaces of two of the large 
querns at a point referable to the second period of occupation, below 
the slabs that lay on the floor of chamber /’ there was found a bed of 
reddish-coloured clay, immixed with particles of steatite, and with a 
small piece of pot pressed into the surface. lu the neighbourhood of 
this material were found two pieces of hematite, possibly used for 
coating the exterior of the pots to be finished with a polished black 
surface, before firing, though it appears to have been possible to obtain 
the black colouring merely by i-egulating the firing.^ The method 
emploj ed in the manufacture of the pots is well illustrated in a segment 
found of a body of coarse material showing that from a basal shallow 
bowl the vessel has been built up in a series of zones, each finished 
upwards to a fine edge, against and above which the next zone is 
formed. The employment of this method is illustrated also in Bronze 
Age urns in the National Museum. 

* See B0e, Jernalderens Keramik i Xorge, pji. 2U et srq. 
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Only three rims were found in chamber j, which is situated to the 
south of Dwelling No. iii. The character of the enclosing walls showed 
that for the most part they had been built against material which had 
been employed to till in the chamber. That this had been done at an 
early date was evidenced from the finding of a piece of sword mould 
at a fairly high level. 2 feet 3 inches below the surface. The pottery 
shows that this filling was done, probably, when the occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii was commenced. Fig. 59, No. 1, and fig. 53, Nos. 1 and 2, 
show sections of the rims recovered. Fig. 59. No. 1, is of a sherd of black 
ware with a bead moulding at A inch below the l im. The pot has been 
roughly made, with no steatite visible in the body, and has had an 
estimated diameter of over 12 inches. Fig. 53, No. 1, is of a sherd of 
hard, heavy, reddish pot with a smooth surface and sharp grit in the 
body. The pot has had an estimated dicimeter of 7A inches. Fig. 53, No. 2, 
is of a sherd of hard, light red pot, very smooth on the exterior and 
with no steatite in the bod 3 ’. It has had a diameter of about 10 inches. 

From the incomplete remains of chamber k in the lower levels came 
rims of class 1 (fig. 59, Nos. 2 and 3). 

Man}’ rims were recovered from Dwelling No. iv. Fig. 59, Nos. 4, G, 
7, 9, 10, and 12, show a selection of these. On the whole they appear 
to approximate more to the second period of occupation of Dwelling 
No. iii than to the third. No. 5 shows a close parallel to a sherd (fig. 59, 
No. IG) referable to the second period of Dwelling No. iii. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 9 were all found at a high level and are probably late, 
but Nos. 10 and 12, at 13 to 13'4() feet over Ordnance Datum, were below 
the level of the floor at which the excavation of Dwelling No. iv has 
been concluded, viz. 14’27 feet. 

Midden A was obviously connected Avith the early occupations of 
Dwelling No. iii, as during the third period the passage giA’ing access 
to it from that direction Avas closed, and, as already stated, the pottery 
from it is of the early form. 

The fiottery from Midden B, rims and a base from Avhich are sIioaa’u 
in section in fig. 59, Nos. S, 14, and 15. also indicate an early date in 
the history of the site for this midden. 

The rims from Midden C, Avhich from its depth appeared to he the 
earliest of the group of middens, are illustrated in fig. 53, Nos. 7 and 8, 
and fig. 54, Nos. 2 and 3. The pottery is of a drab or a reddish tone, 
hard, Avith specks of mica shoAving on the surface, and no steatite in the 
body. This is a similar pot to that recoA'ered from the area east of 
Midden A, and indicates that Midden C belonged to the period of 
the erection of DAAelling No. iii. 

Numerous rims conforming to one or other of the types previously 
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mentioned were found in exploring areas in the vicinity of the dwellings 
and middens, but call on the whole for no comment. One small fragment, 
however, found to the south of chamber ./, shown in section in fig. 59, 
No. 13, is noteworthy for the delicacy of the pottery. It is a fine grey 
ware, and was associated with fragments suggesting a connection with 
the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

In clearing soil to the north-east of Dwelling No. i at 2 feet below 
the turf, on the surface of a paving of large flags, such as is frequently 
met with over the area, was found a heap of food refuse, including 
fish bones, among which was a sherd of coarse black ware with 
finger impressions beneath the rim (fig. 60), more akin to the craggan 
pottery of the Western Isles than to that of the earlier occupations 
of this site. A single rim fragment of a hard buff ware (fig. 59, No. 11) 
found at the north-west edge of the excavation show's a characteristic 
type of the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era. 

In conclusion, the following facts emerge from the above review 
of the potter}'. The pottery of the period previous to the erection of 
Dwelling No. iii, and of the first period of occupation of that dwelling, 
is of the same character — hard, well-potted ware, usually baked to a 
brick red, w'ith grains of mica show'ing on the surface, and an absence 
of steatite in the body. Clay moulds for swords, etc., of bronze w'ere 
associated with it in both periods. The pottery of the second period in 
Dwelling No. iii shows a marked change in form and technique. Rims 
with flanges to the interior, and profiles with a shoulder and cavetto 
below' the lip, and a body backed with steatite, make their appearance. 
There is still in Dwelling No. iii the association of the clay moulds. In 
Dw elling No. iv, however, the flanged rims occur without the association 
of either the shouldered cavetto form or the clay moulds; the inference 
being that Dwelling No. iv had a temporary occupation while only the 
former type of pot was in vogue. The pottery of the third pei’iod in 
Dw elling No. iii continues the shouldered-cavetto forms that appear in 
the previous occupation, and points the line of the decadence of the 
form in rims w here the cavetto has given place to a mere constriction 
below' an everted rim w ith a bulging body beneath, e.g. fig. 58, No. 1, and 
fig. GO. AVith the pottery of the third period there is no association 
of clay moulds. The occupants have passed definitely into an Iron Age 
Culture. It is worth remarking that the pottery of the latest period 
is not in any w'ay pottery characteristic of Broch Culture, only the 
sherd shown in fig. 60 bearing any resemblance to such character- 
istic ware. It approximates rather to some of the Hallstatic forms 
of the Continent.' and the British developments of All Cannings 
‘ Dechelette, Miniuel 1)' Archrologle {Archeolorjii' C’eltique), vol. ii. fig. 329. 
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Cross ^ and Scarborough.^ Both the last-named sites belonged to the 
latest period of the Bronze Culture, in that respect corresponding to 
Jarlshof in the earlier phases. 



Fig. 60. Sherd of Liite Ware. ( J.) 


Pot Lid.s. 

Round discs of stone, obviou,sly pot lids, were of fairly frequent 
occurrence, and two were found in position above the remains of crushed 
pots, leaving no doubt as to their purpose — one in Dwelling No. iii and 
the other in Dwelling No. iv. In addition to the discs square lids were 
also found, two in number, and their identity as such was fully estab- 
lished by the finding of sections of square pots. 

Pounders. 

Oblong pebbles, abraded at one or both ends, were found in con- 
siderable numbers, and eighty-four were recorded. They were hard 
beach pebbles, varying in length from 8 inches or thereby to 1| inch 
(fig. 61, Nos. 1-3). Occasionally they were stones, beautifully marked 
or coloured, such as might possibly have been selected on account of 
these qualities. They were found throughout the various levels with 
a preponderance in those of later date. Frequently they occurred in 
groups, six or eight being found around the one situation. 

Pumice. 

A large number of pieces of pumice were found, brought to the 
shores of Shetland by the ocean currents. Many pieces showed on their 

' M. E. Cuiinington, The Early Iron Age Inhabited fiite at All Cannings Cross Farm. 

- Archceologia, 1927, vol. Ixxvii. p. 191. 
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surfaces the marks of use as an abrasive, sometimes in smooth polished 
surfaces, at others in grooves produced in the fashioning of bone pins, 
etc. (fig. 62, Nos. 1-5). 


Querns. 

In all, some eight large querns were found — five in Dwelling No. iii at 
various levels, and three broken and discarded examples in middens. 
From their vicinity were usually recovered the rubbing-stones, oblong 
pebbles with one slightly convex worked surface, which had been 
given a curve to fit the bed of the quern. The type of quern was 
the same Avherever found, an oblong block of stone hollowed out like 
a trough but with one end open. Such querns may sometimes be 
termed “saddle querns to distinguish them from ‘‘rotary querns,’’ but 
the term is inapplicable, as in no aspect do they resemble saddles, and 
the name “trough querns” Avould be more descriptive. The largest 
specimen was found lying on the edge of Midden C. It measured 
2 feet 9 inches in length. 1 foot 9 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 5 inches 
in greatest depth externally, while the basin, which was incomplete, 
a portion having been broken off, measured 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
1 inch in breadth by 8 inches in depth. The rubber Avas found lying 
beside it. The earlier the period of occupation the heavier the querns 
appear to liaA^e been. A typical example may be seen in fig. 6. 

SCRAPER.S. 

Twenty-six scrapers of quartz Avere found Avithin DAvelling No. iii 
at the leAml of the first occupation only, Avhile from the floor- 
level of chamber p came seA'eral lumps of the quartz matrix from 
Avhich they Avere evidently being fashioned. Scrapers Avere found also 
in Middens A, B, and C, and in their A'icinity. As preA'iously related 
(p. 257), adjacent to Midden B there Avas found the site of a knapper’s 
operations, with his hammer, anvils, and cores, also numerous chips 
and a few' finished artefacts. 

There AA'as found, in addition to the foregoing scrapers of quartz, 
a single example fashioned from a flake of red flint, the only flint 
artefact so far found on the site. It came from Dwelling No. iii at the 
north end of chamber b among tlie remains of a broken-doAvn slate 
box at a level of about 13 feet above Ordnance Datum. 

Scrapers of quartz liaA'e also been found in Finmark in Norway.^ 

A discoid object of slate (fig. 03, No. 4) found in the vicinity of 
Midden B had the appearance of having been subjected to use as a 
scraper. 

* Universitefs Ohlsamlings Skriften. Oslo, 1929, B.ind ii. fifr. 20, p. 31. 
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Fig. 6:i. Otjjects of Slate with Serrated Edges and a Slate Scraper. (Xo. 4.) 
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Shovels of Slate and other Stone. 

Perforated heart-shaped objects, chiefly of slate, but occasionally of 
other stone, were represented by one complete specimen and ninety-nine 
pieces, a number of which amounted to a half. The probability is that 
these objects were used as shovels, or spades, with the hand inserted in 
the perforation, and the fingers bent so as to exercise a downward 
pressure, as signs of wear are frequently to be found on the lower side 
of the hole towards one side, where the friction from the hand, rather 
closely confined, would be most likely to occur. The fact that these 
objects are for the most part found just outside the dwellings and in the 
middens, and rarely within the dwellings, favours this suggestion for 
their use. 

Slag. 

Slag . — Four specimens of slag were found in the course of the 
excavation. 

(1) An iron slag without any copper in it, found in the lowest level 
of chamber/? in Dwelling No. iii, and associated in locality with several 
large pieces of matrix-quartz, part of a scapula much Avorn by use as a 
shovel, two quern rubbers, and a pot rim. (Though the leA el is that of 
the first occupation the sherd contains much steatite in the body, which 
is not in keeping Avith the composition of the earliest pottery. The 
section, hoAvever, shows no late characteristic.) (2) An iron slag similar 
to the foregoing Avas found in the earth-house h. (3) A slag containing 
22'04 per cent, of copper and 2 88 of lead found Avhile opening up Daa'bI- 
ling No. iAL (It is noteworthy that no fragments of moulds Avere found 
as far as the excavation proceeded in this dAvelling.) (4) A slag similar 
to the last, containing 10'.56 per cent, of copper jind 1'87 of lead, found 
in Midden B, associated in locality Avith pieces of clay moulds, slate 
implements, bone chisels, and a quartz scraper.* 

Slate Tools. 

Tools icith Serrated Edges. — TAventy-six objects of clay-slate with ser- 
rated edges AA'ere recovered, and all apparently referable to early stages in 
the occupation of the area. From the interior of DAvelling No. iii came 
four pieces, viz. a small fragment from the floor of I, a fragment from the 
central area, found while removing the second occupation hearth, and tAvo 
from the early chamber o. Only one of these is AAorthy of illustration, 
fig. 63, No. 2, Avhich is one of the finest specimens so far obtained. Un- 
fortunately it is imperfect— a part of the handle and of the back of the tool 

> I am greatly indebted to Air Cecil H. Desch. of the National Physical Laboratory, for having 
examined the specimens of slag and furnished me with a report on them. 
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having been broken off. It has been foi'med from a flake of slate rubbed 
down by pumice, and shows numerous strije on the surface. It is supplied 



Objects of Slate iiith Serrnteil PMireh. 

with a small flat projection at one end. possibly for attachment of a handle, 
as that feature is too small in itself to afford a satisfactory grip. 
Though no cultural association is suggested between these slate artefacts 
and the objects of similar material found in Norway, notched ends of 
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the same character appear on the Norwegian knives, e.g. on Nos. 5116 
and 7468 of the National Collection at Oslo. 

From the floor of j one piece was recovered (fig. 63, No. 9). From the 
area to the south of chamber j came two imperfect examples (fig. 63, 
Nos. 7 and 8). Two specimens, each with a notch at the end, came 
from chamber k (fig. 63, No. 3, and fig. 64, No. 3). One piece came from 
Midden A; three from Midden B (fig. 63, No. 7, and fig. 64, Nos. 5 and 8), 
one of them an obvious point, and one a handled butt ; one from Midden 
C (fig. 63, No. 6) ; and from a low level in Dwelling No. iv came one 
(fig. 63, No. 5), a point end. From the various indefinite areas in the 
neighbourhood of the middens eleven were recovered, of which five 
are shown in fig. 63, No. 1, and fig. 64, Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 7. All the 
latter have probably been handled tools. The serrations on fig. 64, 
No. 4, are worn away. 

It is difficult to determine to what use these serrated tools were put. 
It has previously been suggested, on the analogy of certain flint tools, 
that some may have been employed as sickles. 

Where wood was so scarce as hardly to be of any account in the 
economy of the settlement, it is unlikely that so many saws were 
fashioned for sawing it, let alone the fact that slate would not be a good 
material to rise for such a purpose. A saw appears to have been 
employed for cutting the cannon bones to make chisels from them. 
Further purposes for their use may have been the finishing off of the 
surface of pots before they were fired, and the skinning of carcases. 

Knife-like Tools . — ^Tools of slate with their surfaces abraded with 
pumice, but with their edges unserrated, were of less frequent occurrence 
than saw-edged tools. They seem to have been more frequently fashioned 
with handles, and the levels at which they occur are also those of earlier 
occupation. 

Five examples came from Dwelling No. iii. 

One (fig. 65, No. 8) was found in the lowest level of chamber o, and 
is made with a notched tang at one end as if for attachment to a handle, 
in a manner similar to the Norwegian examples referred to previously. 

A second (fig. 65, No. 7) came from below the second occupation 
hearth. It appears also to have had a tang or handle. Another 
specimen from this site is a mere point, which was found at the bottom 
of the hearth of the second occupation. Two other imperfect specimens 
(fig. 65, Nos. 3 and 6) Avere found below the second occupation level 
in p. One of these. No. 3, is fashioned with a handle. Fig. 65, Nos. 1, 
2. 4, 5, show other handled specimens, all found in the area to the west 
and north-west of Dwelling No. iii. 

These objects were also possibly used in the manufacture of pottery. 

VOL. LXVIII. 20 
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Steatite Vessels. 

Although no complete vessel of steatite was recovered fragments came 
from all levels. 


Stone Implement.s. 

Roughly fashioned stone implements, for the most part peculiar to 
Shetland, were found in great numbers on every site, and almost entirely 
associated with the earlier occupations. A few were found in Dwelling 



Fi<;. Ho. Knife-like Tools of Slate. 


No. iv, but these also on a low level. As the specific purposes of these tools 
or implements are unknown, and as they do not group themselves into 
well-defined forms, it is considered best not to classify them particularly. 
In all, from Dwellings Nos. ii, iii, iv, the middens, and their immediate 
environment, there came, exclusive of the so-called saws and knives, 329 
artefacts made from slate or stone. With the limited accommodation 
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at the disposal in the Museum of Antiquities it was not desirable to bring 
this mass of material south, so sample specimens showing the different 
leading forms were brought to Edinburgh and are illustrated in fig. 66, 
Nos. 1-11. 

From Dwelling No. ii and its immediate vicinity came 48 specimens. 
There was one good example of a club with a fashioned grip and several 
broken pieces of other club-like implements of sandstone. The majority 
were fiat oblong implements of slate, such as might have been used in 
the manipulation of clay, of which so much was found on the site ; and 
the fact that one was actually recovered with clay upon it lends colour 
to this suggestion. The form is illustrated by fig. 66, No. 1. A number 
of these slate tools from this site showed a peculiar shape, terminating 
at one end in a curve like the bow of a ship (fig. 67). This form did 
not seem to occur on the later sites. Implements with serrated edges 
and knife-like tools were conspicuously absent. 

On the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii, upon the floor of chamber I 
(as previously stated), a remarkable collection was found (over 40 in 
number), associated with large unwrought pebbles, as if there had been 
a manufactory of tools on the spot, and fragments of sword moulds. A 
number of these specimens were imperfect, or merely broken fragments, 
and may have been remains of implements broken in the making, or 
material about to be remade. Among the few other specimens found in 
Dwelling No. iii was a fine-handled club-like implement (fig. 66, No. 11), 
found on removing the second occupation hearth. The majority of these 
objects were found in the middens, and in the unoccupied areas in their 
vicinity — no less than 73 coming from Midden C, and 18 from Midden D 
the earliest of the series of middens. Heavy club-like implements, with 
or without a grip, measuring as much as 14 inches in length, were fairly 
common, and there was also represented a heavy, curved, pick-like tool 
(fig. 66, No. 6). Flat oblong implements, sometimes pointed to one end, 
were most numerous (fig. 66, Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 9). and one of these, at 
least (No. 7), shows a depression on one edge as if to rest the thumb in 
while the implement was held so as to strike with the edge. 

A certain number of handled tools were found (fig. 68, Nos. 1-3), and 
also the broken handles of others. 

The purposes for which these tools and implements were used can 
best be determined by considering the requirements of the dwellers in 
the settlement. In a region in which timber was almost entirely lacking 
there was little need for sharp-edged tools such as a woodworker requires, 
and the necessities of the inhabitants would no doubt be met with 
cheaper material than bronze, while that metal was scarce and costly 
on the mainland. Slate, which was ready to hand in an outcrop at 
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Grootness on the other side of the isthmus, served the purpose. For 
extracting the slate, quarrying tools were required, and for this purpose 
the club- and pick-like implements would suffice. To fashion the slates 
lighter stone implements, such as 
are shown in fig. 68, would be 
needed. The hammer-stone found 
on the site of the quartz-knapper's 
operations (fig. 29) shows the 
class of implement that was 
employed for that purpose, the 
indentations on the tapered end 
indicating that it was held bj' 
the butt. Some of the tools were 
no doubt used for quarrying and 
fashioning steatite. Much use was 
made of this material, both for 
vessels, of which numerous frag- 
ments have been found at all 
levels, and also for supplying grit 
to be mixed with the potters' clay. 

Near Cunningsburgh, on the banks of the Catpund Burn at the roadside, 
maj' be seen the outcrop from which the material has been quairied, 
and, in situ, a block, shaped for a bowl-like vessel, partially cut out and 
not detached from the rock. Steatite w-as largely used by the American 
Indians for cooking utensils on account of its fire-resisting properties, 
and its extraction from quarries was effected in exactly the same 
manner as in Shetland. For this purpose chisel-like tools of several 
varieties made of tough stone were employed, in appearance closely 
resembling some of the stone implements with which we are dealing.^ 

Tools for working clay have already been referred to, and as 
working in clay was evidently a large part of the industry of the 
township, many of the flat tools were no doubt used for extracting 
clay as well as for working it in the manner of the mason's trowel. 

The discovery of grain in Dwelling No. i'*' was proof of the practice 
of agriculture. Pointed tools much worn at the point, such as Nos. 3 
and 5, fig. 66, might well have been used for working in the soil. 

The finding of large lumps of matrix quartz shows that that mineral 
was obtained from the rock rather than from pebbles, as it probably was 
more readily fractured in the former case. This would supply another 
demand for heavy quarrying tools. 

It has been said that heavy clubs, such as found in prehistoric 
* Bureau of American Ethnoiojry, BuUftin (50, pt. i. p. 228. = Proceedings, vol. Ixvi. p. 118. 



Fi<r. 67. Tools terminating in a Curve. (1.) 
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environment, were employed for removing blubber from whales in 
comparatively recent times. While it is possible that they were so 
employed in earlier times also, the scarcity of whalebone, and the 
circumstances in which the clubs are found, do not afford plausibility 
to that explanation. Specialisation had not reached a fine point when 
such tools were in use, and a quarrying club would be as readily used 



Fiy. r>s. Haiulled Tools. 

for breaking rock and removing blubber as for pole-axing an ox or 
clubbing a seal. 

Fig. 69 shows a curious obje<‘t of stone, imperfect, which does not 
suggest use as a tool or implement. It is of sandstone, and was found 
at a level about 15 feet over Ordnance Datum on the east side of the 
interior of Dwelling No. iii. Presumably the object was originally 
symmetrical with two projections on each side, and so resembled a 
rudely shaped figurine. It has a peculiar interest in being one of the 
few relics from Jarlshof whicli lias a parallel from Skara Brae in Orkney.^ 

^ ProceefJhigs, vol. Ixv. p. 71, -lU. Tlie Abbe Breuil iuis infoniied me that very Siiinilar 
objects are used as toys anioii^ the Tuoarafts in North Africa. 
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A small stemmed fan-sliaped object of slate. If inch long (fig. 64, 
No. 2), which appears to have been the somewhat elaborate terminal 
of a handle, was found at a level 
13'81 feet over Ordnance Datum while 


searching for the wall-face of Dwelling 
No. iv. 

Whorls. 

Only two whorls have so far been 
found on the site, and both near the 
same spot in Dwelling No. iii. Fig. 70, 
No. 1, is a thin irregnlarly circular disc 
fashioned from a piece of pottery, 
perforated eccentrically; and No. 2 is 
of steatite, wdth a large circular per- 
foration made from both sides. Both 
specimens were found at a high level 
on the floor of chamber /. 

GtENERAL Observation.s. 

Three dwellings have now been 
completely excavated at Jarlshof, and 
a fourth partially, so as to leave expo.sed 
a late level of occupation. Examination 
has also been made of various kitchen- 
middens. 



Fig. 09. Stone Otiject reseiniiling 
a Figurine. 



Fig. 70. Spinning Whorls. (}.) 

Dwelling No. ii, from the relative position of its floor, was the earliest. 
It produced no fragments of moulds for casting objects of bronze. 
One sherd of decorated pottery (fig. 3) was found in it, but that pottery 
is in no way characteristic of Bronze Age material. 
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Dwelling No. i showed two main periods. One disclosed in the 
larger part of the dwelling which extended from the original entrance 
eastward, and yielded numerous fragments of moulds for bronze swords 
and axes. The other in the lower levels of chambers G, H, and L, in 
which there were no fragments of moulds. 

Dwelling No. iii disclosed three main periods of occupation, the two 
lower of which yielded numerous fragments of moulds, and the upper 
none. The pottery of the lowest level, however, differs markedly from 
that of the two later occupations, while no such distinction separates 
that of the other two. None of the pottery could be called character- 
istic Bronze Age pottery, and it is not surprising that a piece of iron 
slag should have been found at the level of the earliest occupation. 

Dwelling No. iii was erected on the site of an earlier habitation, 
remains of which are chambers j and k and the passage r. The mass 
of debris between Dwellings Nos. iii and iv has been derived from this 
earlier construction, and contains numerous relics from it. The pottery 
found from these sources is akin to that of the first occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii. 

Dwelling No. iv has been excavated partially so as to leave exposed 
late features similar to those which were removed from the higher level 
of Dwelling No. iii. There is no doubt that remains of earlier occupation 
lie beneath. The pottery from Dwelling No. iv indicates a connection 
with the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii, but there is an absence of 
moulds from it, a fact which suggests a later date. 

The middens, as disclosed by the relics, are all referable to the earlier 
occupations. 

The details of the latest construction do not correspond to those of 
the brochs, nor does the pottery resemble characteristic broch pottery. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the help of many friends. 
I am greatly indebted once more to Miss Margery I. Platt of the Royal 
Scottish Museum for the examination and report on the animal hones. 
From Mr James S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, I 
obtained valuable assistance in recovering the dog's skeleton and in 
making a measured drawing of it. For many weeks my son, Mr A. T. 
Curie, attended daily and washed the numerous relics as they were 
recovered from the soil. Major A. A. Gordon, C.B.E., also helped in a 
similar manner, while at the close of the season The Hon. J. M. Balfour 
took a share of the supervision. Nor must I omit to thank Major 
Gardner, F.R.I.A.8., who took considerable pains to make me a sketch 
of a crushed earthen pot with its stone lid upon it, Avhich I was 
unfortunately unable to make use of as an illustration. Mr J. B. Mackay 
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of H.M. Office of Works, as in the previous year, afforded me much 
assistance and was resourceful on all occasions ; Mr Baird, the official 
foreman of the Department, was invaluable; while the staff of local 
workmen showed, as heretofore, intelligence and enthusiasm in the 
execution of their work. Lastly, I have been indebted to Dr Graham 
Callander, the Director of the National Museum, and to Mr A. J. H. 
Edwards, the Assistant Keeper, for much help while this paper was in 
preparation and passing through the press. 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES PROM JARLSHOF, SUMBURGH, 
SHETLAND. Bj- 3Iargery I. Pi.att. M.Se.. Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

The animal remains obtained in the course of excavation at Jarlshof, 
Sumburgh, in 1933, resemble in kind those found in Dwellings No. i and 
No. ii in the previous year, and are quite typical of a Bronze or Early Iron 
Age settlement. Early domesticated or semi-tame animals of use for food, 
e.g. sheep, ox, and pig, are, of course, most abundant. Other species 
represented by more scanty remains may have been also utilised in this 
way. The various species are recorded below in order of their numerical 
predominance, so far as the mammals are concerned ; other groups are 
of minor importance. 

Sheep. 

The bones of the sheep obtained last year occurred in varying pro- 
portions in different parts of the excavation. As on previous occasions 
they exceed in number those of any other domestic animal. Skulls, even 
of a fragmentary nature, are not numerous, and there is no indication 
of the presence of many varieties of sheep, as there was in previous years. 
In particular there are no remains of the typically small Shetland sheep, 
or of the hummel type. All the smaller bones apparently belong to 
immature sheep, judging by a lower jaw of comparatively large size, 
which has not the adult dentition. There are, however, a few horn-cores 
and odd limb bones indicating a sheep of unusually large and slender 
build. These were obtained in parts of the excavation of early date, 
e.g. from the passage known as the “ South Corridor ” between Dwellings 
No. iii and No. iv and Midden C. Therefore, in the absence of skulls of 
varying adult type, it may be safely assumed that the numerous smaller 
bones represent eai’ly growth stages of a heavy-horned, large-limbed, yet 
slender sheep, which is the only type present. The large horn-cores are 
reminiscent of those of the Soay sheep. Where horn-cores remain 
attached to a fragment of skull, these are seen to diverge from one 
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another at an angle of about 105° ; sweeping in a wide gentle curve 
slightly upwards, hut chiefly outwards and backwards. There is a 
prominent ridge on the upper surface along the whole length of the core, 
and a second on the under surface ; anterior to these the core is rounded, 
but flattened posteriorly. Hence, at any point the core is semicircular 
in section, with the flattened surface posterior. The surface texture is 
smooth and finely pitted. The cores do not appear to have been so long 
as those of the Soay sheep, but since all the specimens from Suniburgh 
are broken and incomplete at the end, it is impossible to state their 
original length. Nevertheless, in their solidarity, massive size, angular 
shape, and surface texture they resemble the horn-cores of the Soay. 
A few other hones of this large variety of sheep from this excavation 
have been preserved, fortunately whole or nearly complete, so as to 
admit of measurement and allow of interesting comparison with the 
coi-responding bones of the Soay skeleton in the Royal Scottish Museum. 
It will be seen from the measurements recorded below that the cannon 
bones compare very closely, the Sumhurgh bones being actually slightly 
longer than those of the Soay species, yet the former are even more 
slender, as shown by the shaft measurement: 


Metacarpal : 

Sumhurgh. 

Soay (K.S..M 

^la.v. length .... 

13’0 ciiis. 

12’7.5 ems. 

ilax. width of pro.viinal end 

2-4 „ 

2-4 ,. 

Max. width of di.stal end . 

2'5.> .. 

2T) ., 

Mill, width of shaft . 

1'4.5 .. 

i-o .. 

Metatarsal : 

^lax. length .... 

ll-l.") .. 

13-8 ,. 

Max. widtli of proximal end 

1-9 ., 

2-0 ,. 

■Max. width of distal end . 

O-i 

• — « 

2-4.-5 ,, 

Min. width of shaft . 

11 .. 

1-2.5 ., 

Radius : 

Max. length .... 

14-:r> ., 

lf>-2 ., 

^lax. width of proximal end . 


3'5 

3Iax. width of distal end . 

2-55 ., 

31 ,. 

Min. width of shaft . 

l-.l .. 

1-8 .. 

Tiliia : 

.Max. length .... 

21-1 .. 

22-4 „ 

Max. width of ])roximal end . 

3-S .. 

4-3 .. 

Max. width of di.stal end . 

2-4,1 ,. 

2'7.1 ,. 

Min. width of shaft . 

1-4 ,. 

1'65 ,. 

Hinneriis : 

Max. length .... 

. ^(ii-.s ,. ) 

l.VT) .. 

Max. width of proximal end 

4-2.5 ,, 

Max. width of distal end . 

3-o" „ 

3-35 ,. 

Min. width of shaft . 

1-4 .. 

1-75 ,. 

* The figure in brackets is the length of a fragmentary 

bone. 
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Femur : 

3Iax. length 

3Iax. width of proximal end 
Max. width of distal end . 
Min. width of shaft . 


Sumbnrgh. Soay (R.S.M.). 


(16T ems.) 19'0 cms 

1‘3 4'85 ., 

4-15 .. 

1'4 ,, 1'65 ,, 


Skulls and lower jaws are either immature or, if adult, badly broken. 
Measurements of a few of the fragmentary horn-cores are recorded 
below for comparison with those of the Soay sheep : 


Horn-core>i : 

Outside length of curve 
Girth at base . 

Distance between bases 


Siunburgh. 

S. Corridor. Midden C. 
(16'8 cms.) (19’5 cms.) 

13-8 ., 18-0 „ 

3-4 „ 


Soav 

(R.S.M.) 

Midden C. 

(IS cms.) 32 cms. 

16 ., 17-8 ,, 

3-3 ., 


These measui-ements, few as they are, point to the presence of a 
sheep greatly resembling the Soay, heavy-horned and wdth long slender 
limbs of even more deer-like proportion. With few exceptions the 
bones of immature animals only are found in the middens. Many 
bones show teeth marks and evidence of gnawing, this being an indi- 
cation in itself that dogs were kept, a fact of which there is further 
verification in the discovery of a complete dog’s skeleton, to be 
described later. 


0.r. 

Bones of the ox from Sumburgh this year are quite numerous, but 
do not represent so many individuals as those of the sheep. There are 
also more young animals represented than adults, although it is always 
difficult to judge the number of adults since their bones are invariably 
more broken up. The large fragments probably are all that remain of 
bones which have yielded a good supply of marrow. Eveiy bone of 
the skeleton may be recognised in whole or in part — small ones such 
as carpals, tarsals, and phalanx bones have escaped damage and are 
particularly numerous. Measurements have been taken of a few 
complete bones for comparison with those of the small Shetland ox 
and are recorded below : 


Sumburgh. Shetland (R.S.M.). 


Metacarpals : 

A. 

B. 


^lax. length .... 

18'3 cms. 

17’.) cms. 

17*3 cms. 

Max. width of proximal end 

5'2 

.3-4 .. 

5*25 ,, 

iMax. width of distal end . 

5‘3 

5'5 .. 

5*55 ,, 

Min. width of shaft 

2-95 .. 

2-8 .. 

2*95 
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Sumburgh. 

Shetland (R.S.M.). 

Humerus : 

A. 

B. 


Max. length .... 

32’5 oms. 


26'5 cms. 

Max. width of proximal end 

1105 .. 


8'75 ,, 

Max. width of distal end . 

8-9 .. 


6-7 ,, 

Min. width of shaft 

305 ,, 


3‘65 ,, 

Atlas rertehra : 

Length of centrum 

4-6 „ 

3-95 

cms. 3‘8 ,, 


It is unfortunate that there is not more complete material for 
measurement and comparison, but from the evidence it is apparent 
that the Sumburgh oxen are not far removed from the typically small 
Shetland race of oxen found in the island to-day. The cannon bones 
are almost identical, whereas two humeri are only slightly longer 
though more slender of shaft than those of the small Shetland ox. 
These early oxen were probably slightly taller with more slender limbs. 
No skulls were found, and only an occasional lower jaw with remains 
of a milk dentition. The few horn-cores found point to a shorthorn 
type. They are small, heavy, and cornute, rapidly becoming pointed 
distally. Their girth at the basal point of origin is roughly equal to 
the length of the outer curvature, as seen below : 

Sumburgli. 

Horn-cores : A. B. 

Length of outer curvature . . . 14’75 cuis. 15’9 cms. 

Circumference of base .... 14'75 ,, 15’3 ,, 

The ox bones appeared in quantity in all parts of the excavation, 
except in the “ South Corridor," where they were only sparsely repre- 
sented. There is no indication of an ox of larger breed, the small-sized 
ox of rather slender build being evidently the only kind present. 

Pig. 

As in previous years remains of pig are much less numerous than 
those of sheep and ox. Very young or small-sized jjig remains were 
found dispersed in different parts of the excavation ; yet only a few 
fragments of skulls, lower jaws, and metatarsal bones are representative 
of adult animals. The bones appeared sparsely everywhere except at 
the very lowest levels, in h and in the uppermost layers, i.e. the 
surface of Dwelling No. iii. Many of the lower jaws had milk molars 
present and the last molars not fully grown. One fragment of skull 
from earth-house h contained an adult tooth row showing wearing of 
the last molar tooth. This furnishes a slight difference from the domestic 
variety of to-daj% in which the last molar is not usually so worn. The 
total length of the upper tooth row as taken from this last fragment 
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is 10'35 cms. In another similar adult skull fragment from the “ South 
Corridor,” the tooth row measures 9‘9 cms. Neither of these indicate 
pigs of very great size. 

Pony. 

With the exception of one bone — a phalanx of small size — the pony 
is not represented this year. This is rather surprising, since remains 
of pony were thinly scattered throughout all parts of Dwelling No. i 
excavated in 1932. 

Dog. 

Under this heading is recorded the most important animal find of 
the year, i.e. the almost complete skeleton of a dog. Its association 
with these early dwellings makes it of late Bronze Age, or Early Iron 
Age date, and as such it is certainly the earliest and most primitive dog 
so far found in Scotland. Its position was quite natural, and gave no 
suggestion of disturbance of the remains since the animal lay down 
and expired at the entrance to Midden B. The dog was about 18 inches 
high at the shoulder and resembled in other proportions a terrier. The 
maximum length of the skull is 175 mms., and though slightly larger, 
compares closely in most respects with a dog’s skull (preserved in the 
British Museum) from the Swiss Lake Dwellings. The Sumburgh dog 
differs mostly from these early Swiss Lake Dwelling dogs in the 
markedly greater width of the cheek-bones. In this respect it differs 
also from most other dogs of early date, e.y. those of Early Stone Age 
figured by Rutimeyer^ and Bronze Age dogs, as recorded by Degerbol,- on 
the Continent. The only specimen which resembles the Sumburgh 
dog in its proportional width of cheek-bones is the skull of a larger 
dog in the British Museum labelled “ Cants familiaris, Early Iron Age, 
from Hanging Langford Camp, Wilts.” However, in its smaller size 
and general features the Sumburgh dog’s skull appears to be much 
more closely related to the Stone Age type (Catiis pahistris) than to 
the larger species typical of the Bronze Age {Cants inosti-anzeivt).^ 

Seal. 

Remains of the Grey Seal {Halicho’riis grypiis) were very sparsely 
distributed in all parts of the excavation. A few lower jaws, claws, 
leg-bones, and vertebra? of adult size occurred in Midden A, also in i and 
earth-house h associated with Dwelling No. iii. Bones of tiie young of this 
species occurred. The common seal (Phoca vitaUna) was not represented. 

‘ “Die Fauna der Pfalilbauten in der Schweiz," von Dr L. Rutiuiejcr, Xouxeuuj: Mem. de la 
Soc. HelvetifpLe, rol. 19 (ISti'J). 

= “Uher prahistorische, danisclie Hunde." von Magnus DeKerl)i>l, Pnblikationer fra X’nirersi- 
tets Zoologiske Museion, Kobealiuvn. 

» A separate and more detailed report of the entire skeleton will be shortlj' submitted for 
publication to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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Whale. 

In Middens B and C and in earth-house h a few fragmentary remains 
of whale of unknown species occurred. These included parts of vertebra, 
a first rib, and part of a lower jaw. 

Field Mouse. 

The skull and limb bones of a Field Mouse {Apodemus sylvaticus) were 
found in earth-house h. Since these small animals burrow extensively 
to-day, their remains are not of prehistoric interest. 

Birds. 

The remains of these are thinly scattered in most parts of the 
excavation. In Dwelling No. iii and its associated earth-houses odd bones 
of the Eagle, Falcon, Gannet, Skua, Cormorant, Shag, and Lapwing occur; 
while in Middens A and B, Cormorant, Gannet, Shag, and Goose are 
represented. Of the.se remains those of the Gannet are the most 
numerous. 

Fi.sh. 

Very few fish bones were found this year, some in Dwelling No. iii, 
others in earth-house h. Only two species are represented— the Cod and 
the Wrasse — parts of the skull and teeth or vertebra of these only 
being found. 

Shells. 

Shells of the Limpet {Patella vulyata) were very numerous in the 
middens. Those of the spout-fish (Ensis eusis) were only found in one mid- 
den preserved beneath a stone, elsewhere they had entirely disintegrated. 

Spouije. 

In the corner of chamber p. Dwelling No. iii, a curious light grey sub- 
stance was found, resembling a piece of cotton-wool or some kind of fabric. 
This, on microscopic examination, was found to be composed of tiny 
glassy monaxon spicules, proving it to be the remains of a specimen of 
the Bread-crumb Sponge {Halichondria panicea) found commonly in the 
shallow waters round our coasts. Its presence within the dwelling at 
Jarlshof is puzzling, as it must have been brought by human agency to 
the spot where it was found. Such glassy sponges from time to time have 
been used for only two purposes by man : firstly, as fertilisers, and secondly, 
in lieu of cosmetics. It is highly improbable that the inhabitants of 
the dwellings at Jarlshof should have been aware of their former use, 
and very remarkable should they have employed the material for the 
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latter. I am indebted to Mr M. Burton, M.Sc., of the British Museum, for 
the information that some primitive people make use of glassy sponges 
in place of cosmetics. The practice of using freshwater sponges for this 
purpose has been attributed to the early Russian people. The minute 
glassy spicules of the sponge rubbed on to the skin cause slight irritation, 
and produce in consequence a natural bloom. From an isolated instance 
of a discovery of this kind it is unwise to draw conclusions. 

Hu man. 

Among the remains of Dwelling No. iv, very early in date, occurs the 
parietal bone of a human skull. Miss M. L. Tildesley of the Roj'al 
College of Surgeons kindly examined this for me. She suggests it 
possibly belonged to a man under thirty-live years of age, having a 
broad-headed type of skull. This latter type is quite in agreement with 
a Bronze Age date. 

Derived as they are from the middens of an early dwelling, the bones 
are of a fragmentary nature, as would be expected : the extent of this 
has been noted already under the various sub-headings. Apart from 
the unique find of the dog’s skeleton, the sheep remains create perhaps 
the greatest interest this year. More curious even than the lack of 
variety found last year is the apparent absence of the small Shetland 
breed. This typical remnant of an early domestic variety — the Peat or 
Turbary sheep — which has always been regarded as having had especial 
preservation in Shetland from an early date. So far as evidence goes, 
and providing that the Dwellings exposed this year are earlier in date 
than those of last, it is a sheep having affinities with the other primitive 
domestic breed — the Soay — which has gained priority in Shetland. This 
is quite consistent with the fact that this large-horned early domestic- 
race (according to Professor Ritchie’) was widely spread in Europe in 
the Bronze Age. The question as to which of these two early breeds 
was the first to inhabit Shetland may be answered as the result of 
further excavation, and, following from this, the subseciuent history of 
the various breeds of sheep in these islands. 

An interesting agreement with early excavations in Denmark is the 
presence of bones of the Grey Seal {Halicha ru.H grypus)— rather than 
those of the Spotted Seal (Phoca vitulina) most common to-day. The 
latter species, according to Degerbol,” was rarely present in seas of the 
Early Stone Age, having apparently become increasingly more common 
as time has gone on. 

^ J, Ritcliie, M.A., D.Sc. (1920), A}ii}iial Life in ::>cotland. 

“ Magnus Degerbol, Kobenhavn (1933), Banmaj'ks Patfedyr i Fortiden, 
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IV. 

A LONG STALLED CHAMBERED CAIRN OR MAUSOLEUM (ROUS AY 
TYPE) NEAR MIDHOWE, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of the National Museum 
OF Antiquities of Scotland, and "WALTER G. GRANT, F.S.A.Scot. 
4Yith a Description of the Skeletal Remains, ba' Profes.sor ALEX. 
LOW, M.A., M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

On the south-M'est coast of the island of Rousay, Orkney, about 
100 yards south-south-east of the broch of Midhowe, is an oblong grass- 
covered mound which lies roughly parallel to, and about 22 yards distant 
from, the seashore (fig. 1).^ Before excavation it measured about 100 feet 
in length and about 30 feet in breadth, its main axis running 11° west 
of north magnetic, nearly north-north-west and south-south-east. The 
top stands about 9 feet high and some 35 feet above high-water mark. 
On the landward side the mound merges gently into the adjoining 
field, which rises in a gradually steepening ascent towards Mansemass 
Hill ; on the side towards the sea the ground falls away in a slight 
slope to the edge of a low cliff. Apart from its shape, which formerly 
was partly obscured by a dry-stone dyke running along its crest, the 
only indications that it was artificial were the tops of a row of stones 
peeping through the turf in a straight line near its western margin. 
To ascertain the character of the monument a short length of this line 
of stones was laid bare and a shallow trench driven across the mound 
as far as the dyke on the top. These excavations disclosed a cairn of 
stones with a wall-face on the outside and with chambers inside. For 
about a quarter of the length of the mound the wall-face, which runs in 
a straight line, was laid bare as far as the south-Avestern corner. This 
corner was square, the southern end being built at right angles to the 

* When Mr Gram decided to excavate this site he asked Mr .1. Heuat Craw to supervise and 
describe the operations. In July 193:! the entrance passajte and tlie first three cells were examined, 
and some trial excavations were made at other parts to determine the limits of the structure 
within the mound. In July and August 19:I3 the remaininfc nine cells were explored, but 
Mr Craw had to return home before the work was completed, leaving Jlr Grant and myself to 
finish it. Before his lamented death a few weeks later Mr Craw had drafted a preliminary 
report on the work of 1932, which, however, had to be recast in view of later disco\ cries. He had 
also kept very full working notes of the 1933 operations. Having followed the whole course of 
the excavations, we have been able to complete this account from the material left by Mr Craw 
and from our own observations. Mr Grant has now conveyed the custody of the monument to 
H.M. Office of Works.— .1. G. C. 
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main axis of the cairn, while the south-eastern corner was rounded. 
A short section of the straight wall-face near the centre of the eastern 
side, and the curved northern end wei’e also cleared, but not to the 
foundation. 

No further excavation for the purpose of exposing the remaining 
part of this wall was undertaken in 1933, as it had been decided to 
hand over the monument to the custody of H.M. Office of M orks. which 
Department, in the course of the operations necessary for its preservation, 
would uncover the entire periphery.' This woi’k was carried out during 



Fig. 1. Jlidhowe Cliaiiiberefi Cairn: View from south-west, showing Foundation of Outer 
Casing AVall and Face of Part of Inner tVall. 


the present summer, when the remains of the face of an outer wall or 
casing were exposed at an average distance of 5 feet 6 inches, and 7 feet 
9 inches outside the inner wall on the east and west sides, and 5 feet 
9 inches and 4 feet 6 inches from it at the north and south ends, the 
intervening space being packed with small stones (fig. 2). As in the 
case of the inner wall, the outer one is practically straight at the sides 
and curved at the north end. The south end is similarly curved round 
the corners, while, ns we have seen, the inner one is straight, except 
at the south-east corner. The extreme length of the building is 106 feet 
9 inches and the breadth 42 feet 6 inches. 

The height of the inner casing still standing, as exposed by the 

' This work was done after the paper was read, hut l>efore it went to [iress. 

vor.. Lxviii. 


21 
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Office of Works, varied from about 4 feet to nearly 5 feet on the east 
or landward side, and from 34 feet to 6 feet on the west, the central 
section on each side being best preserved. This face of walling was 
nearly vertical and the stones were, as in ordinary building, laid on 
the flat. 

Along the greater part of the west side nothing remained of the 
outer casing wall except the displaced foundation courses (fig. 1), but 
nearing the north end it survived to a height of about 2 feet. Along 
the east side (fig. 3) and round the noi’th end it showed remarkable 
structural features. There were two foundation courses, each formed 



4. Midhowe Chaiul>ere(l Cairn : Lower Part of Ca.sinjr Wall 
whore direction of slantiiii^ stones alters (1) and 


of slabs 4 inches to 5 inches thick, the lower projecting 3 inches to 
4 inches outwards from the upper, which in its turn projected the same 
distance from the wall-face above it. These stepped foundation courses 
extended about three-quarters along the east side from the south 
corner, and were traced in places at the north end. In other parts 
the two foundation courses were laid flush. Above tbe foundation the 
stones in the face of the wall were set obliquely, tbeir edges to the 
outside sloping downwards from left to right from the east side of the 
entrance passage round the south-east corner, and along the east side 
as far as the turn in the north-east corner. Here the direction of the 
stones was reversed, the slant downwards being from right to left (fig. 4). 
This latter arrangement was probably continued round the north end 
and along the west side and south end as far as the entrance passage, 
as portions of it remained in position at the first-mentioned place, and 
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between the south-west corner and the entrance. Above the oblique 
building was what might be called a string-course, formed by slabs laid 
flat. At the hest-preserved part the height from the top of the founda- 
tion courses to the top of the string-course was about 2^ feet. On the 
upper side of the string-course was a scarcement about 5 inches wide, 
above which the face of the wall was continued upwards by stones, again 
built obliquely, but slanting in the opposite direction from those below, 
thus forming a sort of herring-bone pattern (fig. 5). Only a short length 
of the upper face remained, about half-way between the middle and 



o. JUclhowe Cliainl)ered Cairn; Face of Ca.sini' Wall, showing 
lower (1) and upper (2) parts slanting in opposite directions, 
with string course between. 

north end of the monument, where it survived to a height of about 
1 foot at most. 

Veiy little of the outer casing remains at the south end, as so much 
of the building has been taken away that the face of the inner wall 
is exposed (Hgs. 6 and 7). All that survives of the outer face is about 
6 feet on either side of the doorway of the entrance passage leading 
into the burial chamber. On the west side it is no more than 10 inches 
in height, and on the east about 2 feet, but it is reduced to the foundation 
courses by the time it reaches the south-east corner. The doorway has 
been carefully built up flush with the outer wall (fig. 7). 

The entrance passage was originally 12 feet 9 inches in length, but 
the surviving portion from the face of the inner wall to where it enters 
the gallery is 8 feet 6 inches. It measures 3 feet 3 inches in width at the 
opening in the inner wall, slightly more at the centre, and 3 feet 1 inch 
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at the inner end. Just before it enters the gallery two steps, each about 
9 inches in height, lead downwards (fig. 8). The walls of the passage still 



Fifr. H. ilulliowe Chtuiibered Uaini ; South-east corner, show ing' 
Line of Outer Casing Wall (1) and of Inner Wall iJ>. 



Fig. 7. Midliowe Cliainbered Cairn : South end, sliowing 
Kntranee in Outer Wall blocked up. 


rise to an average height of 2 feet 6 inches, hut. as none of the lintels 
survive, the original height cannot be aseerttiined. 

The burial chamber, completely filled with stones which had fallen in 
when the roof collapsed (fig. 9). is divided into twelve cells by large 
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upright flagstones, measuring from 3 inches to 9 inches in thickness, 
bonded into the lateral walls opposite each other and projecting towards 
the centre. As excavated, the interior of the building looks like a long 
narrow bvre, with twelve stalls on each side, separated from one another 
by short trevisses of slabs (fig. 10 and PI. Y.). The well-built dry-stone 



Mi<lho\vc ClRiiiil>eicMi Cairii: Vie\Y ol Entrance from the interior. 

walls are vertical. At some points, indeed, in the cells near the entrance, 
appearances at first suggested that the roof had been (au-belled inwards, 
but later on it became evident that the inward thrust had been produced 
after the collapse of the structure. The west wall of Cell No. 5 showed 
a distinct straight-jointed break, the significance of which is not obvious. 
It is just possible that the ])ortion further north represents an after- 
thought. in the form of an extension of the chamber ; but this is doubtful, 
as the break occurs near the centre of the cell. At its inner end the 
gallery is not closed by ordinary walling, but by a large slab, 3 feet 
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3 inches high, set on edge. Tlie last cell, A"o. 12, is divided into two 
compartments by three low slabs, also set on edge. These form a 
partition that extends from wall to wall across the passage-way. and 
they are so arranged that the one in the centre overlaps the two fit 
the sides. The inner compartment is paved with flags, and the west 
side of the outer is partitioned off 


with a slab set on edge. 

The gallery measures 76 feet in 
length. As its lateral walls are 
not in exact alignment the cells 
are of varying breadth, the first 
four measuring about 6 feet 
6 inches, those in the centre up 
to 8 feet, and those at the north- 
ern end about 7 feet 3 inches. 
The distance between the upright 
flags separating the cells ranges 
from 4 feet to 7 feet, and their 
inward projection froiti 1 foot 
0 inches to 2 feet 4 inches, leaving 
an open space of from 3 feet to 
4 feet in the centre between the 
inner ends of the opposite pairs. 
I'he tAVO tallest of them are near 
the centre of the gallery, between 
Cell No. 6 and Cell No. 7, where 
the flag on the east is 7 feet 
6 inches high and the flag opposite, 
on the Avest. 7 feet. The others 
diminish in height as they a[)- 
])roach the ends of the structure. 
Those hetAveen the six southern 
cells range from 6 feet 1) inches to 



^IkIIiowo (.'haiiibercti Caini : Debris 
fiom collapse* of Roof. 


4 feet 6 inches, the shortest being at the inside of the entrance passage. 
Ihe tops of several of these luiA'e broken off naturally at an angle, and in 
the case of thi'ee on each side, the A'oid so foi'ineil has been filled AA'ith 
stones laid on the fiiit to secure a more leA'el surface. The slabs between 
the northern cells are more regular in height, the aAerage being about 
o feet. They haA'e been dressed in a most unusual fashion, their upper 
])art having been smashed off Avuth lieavy bloAvs of hammer-stones, 
struck doAViiAAards in a slanting- direction and delivered first on the one 
side and then on the other. This is clearly seen in fig. 10. 
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The roof seems to have been lintelled. Probably slabs Avere placed 
longitudinally on the tops of the upright stones close to the side walls, 
and the intervening space in the middle covered with lintels laid trans- 
tmrsely. Numerous flat stones that would have been suitable for this 
purpose Avere observed amongst the fallen debris with Avliich the gallery 



Fiji'. Id. Miclhowe Ch.uiibereil Cairn ; View from north, sliou iny: top.', of Slab;, dres-secl oil'. 

AA’as choked. As in many of our other Scottish cairns, there Avould 
doubtless be a thick coA'ering of stones, built on the top of the lintels 
to keep them in [losition when couiiflete, before the monument became 
obscured Iw the natural accumulation of soil and decayed A^egetation. 

At the northern end of the cairn are the remains of Avhat may haA e 
been an entrance passage (fig. 10;, the bottom of Avhich is about leA'el 
Avith the top of the slab Avhich forms the end of the chamber already de- 
scribed. On the Avest a Avail, now 8 feet 3 inches long and 2 feet 3 inches 
high, slants slightly outAAards toAAards the exterior, and the correspond- 
ing AA'all on the east has been destroyed saA’e for a short length where it 
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joins the gallery. It has heen suggested that this gave access to an upper 
chamber in the northern half of the cairn. As things are to-day, there 
would be little space between the floor and the roof of such a structure, 
but it is certain that the monument has been much despoiled and that 
it must originally have heen very much higher. Seeing that barely 
four miles to the south-south-east on the same island, at Taiverso Tuick, 
there is a chambered cairn with two storeys, it may well be that the 
inner portion of the Midhowe cairn had likewise been two storeyed. 
The presence of a wall-hold above the low divisional slab on the west 
side of the end cell, 3 feet 9 inches from the floor, and of a slight scarcement 
immediately adjoining it in the north-west corner of the cell, strengthen 
the claim for an upper storey at this part. The wall-hold and scarce- 
ment are shown prominently on the right-hand side of the foreground 
of fig. 10. 

From the south end of Cell No. 7 to the northern end of the gallery, 
at a height of about 5 feet 6 inches above the floor, on the east side, is 
a wall-head finished with a paving of thin slabs which extends back 
from the face of the wall from 12 inches to 2 feet 6 inches.' There is 
no corresponding feature in the first six cells nor on the west side of 
the gallery at any part. If we are right in our suggestion that there 
had been an upper storey in the inner half of the gallery, the height 
of the wall-head would fit in quite well with the floor of the upper 
chamber. 

It is impossible to give any indication of the height of the suggested 
upper compartment, but when we see that the outer upright wall on 
the east side, even in its dilapidated condition, still rises 1 foot higher 
than the wall-head in the galleiy, we may be sure that the central 
ridge of the roof, even though it sloped back from the wall in a gentle 
rise, would be a good many feet higher. Allowing the height of the 
outer wall above the scarcement to have been the same as the part 
below, at the very least, and calculating the rise in the roof at only 
one in four, there would be plenty of room to allow a height of about 
5 feet to the upper storey. 

At the Hoor-level on the cast side of each of the seven cells. Nos. o to 11. 
is a low bench or shelf, from 9 inches to 1<S inches higli (fig. 11). This had 
been formed by placing a line of small slabs, set edgeways, between the 
outer ends of the upright flags and using them to support a close-set 
series of flat slabs which stretched back to the lateral wall. These 
shelves had been disturbed and badly broken when the roof fell. On 

> This was discovered duriug the operations carried out hy tiie Ottiee of Works. Tlie 
individual paving-stones have not heen outlined on tile plan, to prevent confusing them with the 
low shelves at the ground level beneath. 
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every one of them except that in Cell No. 11 were the remains of from 
two to four human skeletons. In the sovith end of Cell No. 6 the 
remains of three skeletons in a very fragmentary condition were 
placed under the shelf as well. Two skulls were recovered from the 
inner comiaartment of Cell No. 12. On the icest side of the chamber 



li. Midhowe ChamlnTOil Cuirn : Inner end, sliowiiiLr 
low Shelves on east side. 


there were no shelve^, and oidy one deposit of human remains was 
found, this coming from Cell N^o. 8. 

NeOI.ITHIC Bl 1UAI.S AND ReLIC.S. 

Twenty-five individuals — seventeen adults, six young persons from 
fourteen to twenty years of age, and two children under four-^were 
represented by the remains found in the primary burials at the bottom 
level, on the shelves, or on the floor. 

Generally speaking, the bodies had been placed with their backs 
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to the eastern wall, and so faced the central passage. Those at the 
sonthern end of the cells lay on their left side and those at the 
northern on their right. Most of the skeletal remains had been 
deposited on the top of the low shelves between the divisional slabs. 
Only four deposits were found under the shelves and three on the 
door without any structural arrangements. 

Cells N^os. 1 to 4r . — No human remains were found at the Neolithic 
level in any of these divisions. 

Cell NY. 5. — Four deposits of bones representing four individuals 



E'iy. 12. Midliowe (.'hiunUercd Cairn : Skidetal RL'inains at 
iRirtli end of Cell No. ."i. 

were found here. At the south end were the remains of the skeleton 
of a young person, perhaps from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
lying on its left side, the skull in the south-east ami the knees 
drawn up. At the hack near the centre were the collected remains of 
the skeleton of an adult male, the limb bones being placed against, 
and parallel to, the Avail, with part of the skull above them. 
Nearer the front of the shelf, but slightly to the nortli, was another 
skeleton, that of a young man from sixteen to tAA'enty years of age, 
Avhich had been placed in a crouching position on its left side. Heaped 
up in the north-east corner Avas the skeleton of an adult male ; the 
pehns lay in the corner Avith the broken skull in an upright position 
aboA'e it, the left side toAvards the AA'all, and above these Avere ribs 
and limb bones surmounted by the loAA'er jaAv. The photograph (fig. 12), 
shows this jaAA" lifted doAAm and placed in front. 
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Cell Xo. 6 contained four deposits, the first three lying on the shelf 
and the fourth beneath its southern end. In the south-east corner 
were the remains of the skull of an adult, who had been laid on the 
left side. The vertebrm lay along the wall and the knees were drawn 
up in front. About the middle of the cell was a broken skull, part 



Fiji. 18. .Midhowe C'liambered Caiiu : Southern half 
witli Skeleton in .south end of Cell Xo. 7. 


of a lower jaw, and other bones of a second adult. The skeleton of an 
adult male lay against the north-east corner. The skull was placed 
upright facing the passage, the knees were well drawn up, and the left 
humerus stood high up near the skull. From the position of the pelvis 
and other bones it appeared that this body had been placed in a sit- 
ting position. The fourth deposit, that under the shelf, was not bulky, 
but three individuals — two adults and a child from three to four years 
of age — were represented by the bones. 

Cell Xo. 7. — In this cell were three deposits. The skeleton of 
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a young male, sixteen to twenty years of age, laj’ on its left side in 
the south end. The skull stood upright in the south-east corner facing 
the passage, the spine lay along the wall with the elbows at the sides 
and the hands in front of the breast, while the knees were drawn 
up (fig. 13). In the north end were the remains of a young individual, 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, lying on the right side. The skiill 
reposed face downwards about one foot from the wall, the spine was 
much bent, a femur lay at right angles across the shelf, and the heels 
were well drawn up. In front at a slightly lower level was the skull 
of an adult male, face downwards with its back to the wall, with 
some vertehrm and other bones. 

Most of the pottery, as also the flint knife, came from the opposite side 
of this cell, but a few pieces were found trodden into the floor of the passage. 

Cell No. 8. — This cell yielded three deposits. Placed in a reclining 
position on its left side against a sloping slab in the south-east corner 
were the remains of the skeleton of a child, probably from two to 
four years old. The skull stood upright facing the passage, the pelvis 
lay against the wall, and the knees were drawn up. Near the middle 
and about one foot from the wall were the fragments of an adult’s 
skull, and a few inches farther north more cranial fragments of a 
young person. The fairly complete skull of an adult female lay in 
the north-east corner, the crown towards the passage. All the teeth 
were dislodged, but the lower jaw, which was placed with the chin 
towards the south, retained several. 

On the opposite side of this compartment, lying on the floor, were 
the scanty remains of an adult skeleton, one small piece of burnt 
bone, and some fragments of charcoal. This was the oidy burial deposit 
found on the west side of the gallery. 

Cell No. 9. — Three groups of bones were recovered from this cell, 
having apparently been placed under the shelf (fig. II). A skeleton of 
an adult male lay on the left side Avith the skull in the south-east 
corner. The knees were draAvn up and the vertebrm lay along the 
wall. In front and almost touching this skull Avas part of another, 
that of a young man perhaps under tAventy years of age. In the 
north-east AA'as a skull of an adult male placed face doAAUiAA'ards in a 
slanting position on its right side, as aa cII as leg and arm bones. 

Cell No. 10.— In this cell Avere tAvo deposits, one at the south end and 
the other rather north of the centre. The first, the remains of the 
skeleton of an adult female (V), lay on the left side in a contracted position. 
A rib of an ox Avas found amongst the bones. The second, the remains 
of an adult, also lay on the left side Avith the head and back close to 
the Avail. 
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Cell Xo. 11. — Although there was a shelf in this division no human 
remains were found either above or below it. 

Cell Xu. 12. — On the paved floor on the east side of the inner com- 
partment of this cell were two skulls, too fragmentary to determine sex 
or age. placed crown upwards and within 3 inches of each other. 

Although most of the skeletal remains in the different cells must have 
been considerably displaced and some of them broken when the fall of the 
roof took place, and although many of them have disappeared through 
decay, it is quite evident that some of the burials had been made after 



Fi2,‘. U. Mitlhowt' Chjuiil>ere<l Cairn : Skeletal Kenuiins in Cell Xo. 


the tissues had wasted away. This was particularly noticeable in the 
case of the second described skeletfd deposit in Cell AO. 5, where the 
long hones were built iq) along the ba<-k wall with the skidl on the top 
of them. The deposit of bones under the shelf at the south end of 
Cell No. 0 contained the remains of no less than three individuals, but as 
the total (quantity of bones of winch it was com[)osed was very small, 
one is tempted to wonder whether oidy a few bones of the different 
bodies had been selected for burial in this place. At all events, the 
flesh must have disappeared, unless disineml)ernient has to be considered, 
before their last deposition took place. In several ijlaces only the skull 
was found. 

No human remains were found in the first four cells at the N^eolithic 
level. As some of the inner cells had apparently been used partly as 
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ossuaries, may it not have been that some of the bodies had been 
deposited in the cells near the entrance and left there till the flesh and 
soft parts had decayed, after which the bones were collected and 
deposited in what was meant to be their final resting-place V If this 
be so, this cairn must have been used as a burial vault during a lengthy 
period of time. 

Only one implement belonging to the period of the burials was 
recovered. It was a nicely fashioned knife of brown flint mottled with 
white, measuring 2^’,.- inches in length, | inch in breadth at the widest 
part, and yV inch in thickness. The base was oblique and the convex 
edges met in a rounded point. It was carefully flaked 
along the edges and across the back, the under side 
being undressed (tig. 15). This was found with the 
pottery shards on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

Fragments of the shell of an egg, possibly of a rock- 
pigeon or an owl. were found beneath one of the arm 
bones near the centi’e f)f the east side of Cell No. 5. On 
the floor under the bones found below the shelf in the 
south end of the east side of Cell No. 7 was a vertebra 
of a fish, and on the same level in the south corner on 
the west side of the same cell, where most of the pottery 
was discovered, were the skull of a bird, a vertebra of 
a fish (sea-bream), and many mice bones (Orkney vole). 

More mice bones were got in the iminediate neighbour- 
hood scattered through the fallen debris to a height of 
12 inches above the floor. 

Compared with the large quantity of 
smaller chambered cairns at Unstan and 
the number of fragments recovered from 



Fia'. l.'i. M i d h o w e 
t'li.'milu'rfilCairn: 
Flint Knife. (|.) 


pottery found in the much 
Taiverso Tuick. in Orkney, 
the cairn at Midhowe must 


be considered disappointing; still, shards, mostly small, from seven urns 
were forthcoming. Three of these at least were of the Unstan ty])t‘' — 
that is, they had belonged to slmllow, fljit bowls with a rounded bottom, 
an upright wall often slightly everted at the lip. and a pronounced 
cariuation or keel at the junction of the wall ami the base.- 


' It Inis become the ijractice of some arcli,eolo”ists to desianute this vaiicty of ware as 
Windmill Hill pottery, after the famous and prolitic site in Wiltshire so ably excavated by 
Mr Alexander Keiller. but fragments of fifteen similar vessels, some nearly (■omi)lete. were 
fo\ind at L'nstan in ISSI. nearly forty years before the discoveries ;it Windmill Hill: six mote 
examples were recovered from the cairn at Taiver.so Tuick thirty-.six years ago, and the type is 
present in the pottery found, more than twenty-three years ago, at Kilean an Tighe. North I'ist, 
Outer Hebrides. As it has been the custom of arch.eologists to name types of prehistoric relics 
after the places where they were tir.st discovered, it is only right to call this class of pottery 
after Unstan, the tirst British site on which it was found. 

Proc. Sue. Anf. Scot., vol. Ixiii. pp. 40-14, tigs. T-ll and IH. 
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The pottery consists of : — 

1. Rim and wall fragments of a plain dark-coloured vessel, possibly 
over ten inches in diameter at the mouth, with a slightly everted rim 
and a rounded moulding, 11 inch below the lip (fig. 16, No. 1, and fig. 18, 
No. 1), found amongst the bones in the centre of the east side of Cell No. 8. 

2. A large piece and many small fragments of a shallow, round-based 
urn with a vertical wall, a slightly everted lip rounded on the top, and 



! 9 I 5 9 i-nches 

Fi^^. 10. Midliowc* Chuinbprefl Ciiirn : Fr<iy:inpDtN of Chiy Urns. 


showing a prominent carination at the junction of the wall and the 
base (fig. 17, and fig. 18, No. 2). The ware is thiji, inch at most, and 
it is of reddish-brown colour. The wall shows three deep grooves under 
the lip, made by the stab and drag process, and the space below is 
occupied with vertical straight lines incised by the steady stroke of a 
pointed instrument. The vessel has been 9 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, and about 3 inches in height. It was found lying half on its 
mouth on clay on the west side of Cell A"o. 7. 

.3. A few fragments of a shallow carinated urn of thin, light brown, 
vesicular ware, with a slightly everted upright wall and rounded base 
(fig. 16. No. 2, and fig. 18, No. 3). The vessel has been about 10 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, and the wall is only inch thick. On the 
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latter are two rows of widely spaced dragged finger-nail markings. 
It was found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

I. A small fragment from the junction of the wall and rounded hase 
of a carinated urn of reddish-brown vesicular ware, decorated above 
the carination with groups of incised lines slanting alternately from 
right to left and from left to right. This came from the west side of 
Cell No. 7 (fig. 16, No. 3, and fig. 18, No. I). 

5. Two small fragments of very dark-coloured pottery, one from the 
rim and the other from the wall of an urn. The rim portion, which 
is slightly everted and rounded on the top, shows lines incised from 



Fig. 17. Jlidliowe Chiiml>ere(l Cairn : Part of Clay Urn. 

right to left, and the wall portion incised chevrons (fig. 16, Nos. 4 and 5, 
and fig. 18, No. 5). Probably they belong to the same vessel. They were 
found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

6 and 7. Two small rim fragments of two vessels of dark-coloured 
pottery of vesicular texture. Both are ornamented under the lip, which 
is vertical and rounded on the top, with two narrow bands of short, 
vertical, incised lines, bordered above and separated from each other 
by single transverse lines (fig. 16. Nos. 6 and 7. and fig. 18, Nos. 6 and 7). 
In one a small part of the inside of the base is to be seen, showing that 
the bottom had been curved; in the other the wall has been rather 
higher. These were found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

The pottery is all thin and of good texture. Several pieces contain 
a slight admixture of stones crushed small, a feature hardly observable 
in those of vesicular texture. At least three of the A^essels represented 
VOL. LXVIII. 09 
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by the shards are of the Unstan type of Neolithic pottery. The inside 
of the largest of these fragments (fig. 17) shows a slight glossiness, a 
feature remarked on manj' of the urns from the Enstan cairn. 

We have seen that the form of some of the vessels from Midhowe 
is the same as many of those found at Unstan and Taiverso Tuick. 
A few of the shards from Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, Outer Hebrides, 
belong to vessels of the same shape. In the ornamentation also there 
are resemblances. One of the commonest designs at Unstan and 
Taiverso Tuick was groups of lines slanting alternately to the right 




ChHinbered (’aim : Sections of Pottery. 

and to the left. It occurs on one shard from Midhowe (fig. 10, No. .3), 
and is also to l)e seen in the pottery from Eilean an Tighe.’ The 
ornamentation of the best-preserved piece from Midhowe consists of 
transverse lines with vertical lines l)elow. Two pieces from Eilean an 
Tighe are similarly decorated.- Dragged finger-nail impressions occur 
on pottery from Miilhowe ; Unstan : Kenny's Cairn, Caithness ; ^ and 
Glenluce Sands, Wigt<jwnshire.’ Some of the pottery from the last two 
localities ha\'e also pinched markings. 

Most of the pottery was found in the stall on the west side of Cell 
No. 7. but a few shards came from the passage in frf)nt of this stall 
and of Celt No. 8. which adjoined it. Pieces of one urn were discovered 
in direct association with human remains on the east side of Cell No. 8. 

^ Proc. >'or. An^. Scof., vol. Ixiii. p. S9. 53. Xo. S. 

- Ihifl., vol. Ixiii. p. 89. fi^. Ty'A, Xos. 13 and 11. 

“ Ibid., vol. ixiii. p. 86, fij^. 51, Xo. 5. 

* Ibid., vol. Ixiii. p. 86, 6^^. 51, Xo. 4. 


6k 
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It is difficult to understand why the great bulk of the pottery should 
have been placed in one cell and on the side of it opposite to that 
on which all the bodies except one were found, and why such small 
fragments should have survived. It is possible that when later burials 
Avere taking place the pottery vessels deposited earlier had been broken, 
some of the pieces being thrown aside and others trampled underfoot. 

The only relics found at the floor-level of Cells Nos. 1 to 4 were part 
of a red-deer antler and a heap of limpet-shells amounting to about 
three gallons in quantity, which came from the north-east corner of 
Cell No. 1. 


Latkr Burials and Relics. 

We have seen that the whole of the chamber was blocked with stones 
fallen from the roof. Food refuse in the form of bones of ox, sheep, 
and red-deer, with fragments of three antlers, one broken across a 
perforation, fish-bones and some limpet-shells, were found all through 
the debris. In addition, two skeletons were discovered in Cell No. 4, 
at a height of about 4 feet from the floor of the chamber. These had 
been buried after the collapse of the monument. The first skeleton, 
that of an adult male, lay in a crouching position in the south-east 
corner of the cell, the head to the south facing the east. The other 
skeleton, that of an adult female?, lay in the north-west corner of the 
cell, but the body had been placed in a rudely formed cist-like structure, 
measuring 2 feet 0 inches s(piare, the east side formed by a slab set on 
edge and the south end by small flags laid on the flat. The other side 
and end were formed by the western wall of the cell and the divisional 
slab on the north. Like the first skeleton this one had been buried in 
a crouching position on the right side, the skull lying to the south 
facing the east. The skulls were too fragmentary to indicate whether 
the people were long- or I'ound-headed. 

In addition to the food refuse already referred to. there were picked 
up amongst the fallen material five hammer-stones, a stone pestle, 
measuring 7A inches long and 2i inches in diameter, a rude stone 
implement of the typo found in such abundance in Orkney and Shetland, 
smoothly pointed at one end and chisel-shaped at the other, measuring 
14j inches in length (fig. 19). a fragment of another similar object, and a 
part of a club-like implement of stone pitted by use at one end, measur- 
ing 11^ inches in length. 

A few small shards of hand-ma<le pottery of light brown colour, 
containing a slight natural mixture of small stones, were found 1.) inches 
under the surface near the north end of the cairn. The ware was of 
quite good quality with a smooth outer skin, but none of the pieces 
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was large enough to indicate the shape of any part of the pot or even 
the thickness of the wall. Part of what looked like the handle of a 
medijeval jug of red pottery, without any traces of glaze, was recovered 
half-way up amongst the debris on the west side of Cell No. 6. 

Projecting outwards from the north-east and south-east corners of 
the monument are two well-built walls showing an average breadth 
of about ih feet. The best-preserved one, on the north-east, rises to a 
height of about 4 feet, where it abuts on the cairn. This wall dies out 
68 feet from the cairn, and the other 4.5 feet. In the north-east projec- 
tion was an opening 2 feet wide, 36 feet 6 inches from the cairn, and in 
the south-east projection, about 31 feet from the main building, was a 
similar opening, measuring 2 feet wide on the north side and 3 feet on 



the south. These projecting walls are suggestive of the horns seen in 
the horned chambered cairns of Caithness and other parts of the north 
and west of Scotland; but the foundations of these walls are from 
9 inches to 12 inches lower than the base of the cairn, the foundation 
courses of which run right through them. The character of the build- 
ing is different from that of the main structure, and the projections 
do not connect with it in the fine flowing curves of the typical horned 
chambered cairn. No traces of similar constructions were observed at 
the north-west or soutli-west corners. It would thus seem that the 
projecting walls are secondary, and probably were erected at a much 
later time than the cairn. 

against the north-west corner of the monument was a heap of 
stones and debris in which was found a cist-like structure. 

The Midhowe cairn with its peculiar structural features is the first of 
its kind to be recorded, and it adds another to the already numerous 
varieties of the chambered cairn of Scotland, long and round, horned 
and unhorned. Although we have used the term “cairn ’ in describing 
this monument, it is not a cairn, which is a heap of stones, in the strict 
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sense of the word. It has heeii an imposing structure, carefully built and 
doubtlessly rising to a considerably greater height than its present condi- 
tion would indicate, and the name of mausoleum may well be applied to it. 

The chambered cairns of Caithness and Orkney generally have 
the main chamber domically roofed by inward corbelling, but at 
Midhowe the roof has been formed by lintels, and, to judge by present 
appearances, the cells have been highest in the centre and have gradually 
decreased in height towards the ends. Other cairns having chambers 
of approximateU’ regular width have been 
excavated at A^arhouse (A’arrows), Caith- 
ness.^ and at Unstan. Orkney.- At the 
former place there are two cairns and at 
the latter one, all three being round. The 
two Yarhouse cairns have three com- 
partments separated from each other in 
a fashion similar to those in the Midhowe 
cairn, and one of them has alst) the inner 
end finished off with a large slab (fig. 20). 

The Unstan cairn, famous, as we have seen, 
for the large amount of pottery it yielded, 
lies about thirteen and a half miles to 
the south-south-east of Midhowe, on the 
neighbouring island of Mainland, and it is 
the one which most closely resembles our 
example. It contains a chamber of fairly regular width, measuring 
21 feet in length, divided into five cells by projecting lateral slabs, 
the tallest of which is about 5 feet high (fig. 21). The entrance passage, 
however, does not run into an end chamber in the line of its main 
axis, but iienetrates from the eastern side of the cairn into the 
second cell from the south near its centre. Thus the cairn fit Unstan 
has two end cells closed at the back, while that at Midhowe has 
only one. The backs of these cells are to a certain extent similar in con- 
struction. At Unstan they consist of a slab with building above, and at 
Midhowe of a slab only. There is a further resemblance in the southern 
cell at Unstan to the northern one at Midhowe ; both are subdivided into 
two compartments by slabs .set on edge, but at Unstan they are placed 
longitudinally and at Midhowe transversely. In the Unstan cairn there 
is in addition a small cell on the west side of the gallery. Such cells 
occur in varying numbers in many of the north country chambered 
cairns, but there is none at Midhowe. 

There are three partially denuded cairns on Rousay— one, the Knowe 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi. p. 444, pi. xxvii, Xo. 2. ^ Ihul., vol. xix. p. 243. tig. 1. 



Fig. 20. I'lan of ChiUiiUereil Cairn 
at Yarhouse, Caithness. 
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of Ramsay, near the long-horned cairn, the Knowe of Lairo, at Hullion ; 
another, the Knowe of A'arso, at Frotoft : and the third, the Knowe 
of Lingro, at Lingro— which though much shorter seem from surface 
indications to be of the same class as the Midhowe cairn. 

The peculiar method of dividing the chamber of a cairn into com- 
partments by slabs projecting from the sides, which is seen so often 
in Orkney and Caithness, no doubt has been brought about by the 
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Fiv. -1. Plan of C'liaiiiberod Cairn at L'nstan, Orkney. 

cliaractei- of the loc.il building inateritil. The stone of the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation, which extends over sucli a considerable part of both 
counties, splits readily into slabs of varying thickness, and where it is 
exposed to the elements abundant material re([uiring a minimum of 
work tf) make it suittible for building is available. To this day field- 
bovindaries in Caithness are often formed bj’ rows of slabs, set on end, 
instead of by dr^'-stone dykes. 

M e are indebted to H.M. Office of Works for permission to reproduce 
plans (PI. V.) and photographs .shown in figs. 1 to 7, and we should like 
to acknowledge our obligation to Mr James K. A'orston, Corresponding 
Member, ainl to his son .lames, who did the actual work of excavation in 
such a careful and intelligent way. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN SKELETAL REMAINS. 

By Professor Alex. Low, M.A.. M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In this collection, while the bones from each chamber have been care- 
fully sorted out and kept separate, a study of the skeletons is difficult, 
on account of the fragmentary condition of the bones. 

The human remains represent twenty-five skeletons recovered from 
the Neolithic level, and two skeletons of later date recovered from the 
high level in 1932. Of the twenty-five skeletons from the A"eolithic level, 



Fig. 22. llidliowe Chiimljored Cairn ; Prolilo View 
of Skull Xo. 12. 

seventeen are those of adults; six of young individuals from fourteen 
to twenty years of age ; and two of children from three to four years 
of age. 

In many instances the articular extremities of the long bones are 
defective, while the shafts are well x>re.served, the fractured ends shoAving 
a characteristic dead-white ajixiearance. HoweAer, from the material 
available from the Neolithic leAel it is iiossihle to learn a good deal as 
to the physical characters of the builders of the chambered cairn. 

Skulls . — The skulls are mostly broken into such fragments that it 
has not been possible to reconstruct them. Three skulls are practically 
complete except for the mandibles; the face region of one skull and 
four separate incomxdete mandibles admit of some measurements being 
recorded. 

Skull No. 12, from the north end of Cell No. 6, is that of a male beyond 
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middle life, the sutures being mostly obliterated except those m relation 
with the temporal bone. It is rather small, with a cubic capacity of 
1375 c.c. of mustard seed. The cranial wall is of average thickness. The 
profile view (fig. ~) shows a long skull with face relatively long and 
slightly prognathic ; the glabella and superciliary ridges slightly marked 
with no depression at the root of the nose : the forehead receding but 
bulging in its upper part (“frontal boss”): vault rather low and 



Fiy". Midhoue Chainbpre<l Cairn : VerticM 
View of i?kull No, 12, 


sloping down to the projecting 
occipital region. The vertical view 
(tig. 23) show.s the relative length 
as compared with the breadth ; the 
length-breadth index of 73-5 places 
the skull in the dolichoct’phdlic group. 
The occipital view (tig. 24) is pen- 
tagonal in outline with the parietal 
eminences placed high up and the 
sides flattened. The face is moder- 
ately long dig. 25), the nose narrow, 
and the orbits rectangular and of 
medium height. 

Skull No. 3, from the north end 
of Cell No. 9, is also that of a male, 
and the condition of the sutures 
would indicate an individual about 
forty-five years of age. It has the 
same general characters as Skull 
No. 12, but it is .slightly longer 
and the frontal region is somewhat 
broader. 


As shown in Table I., the measure- 
ments and proportions of the two skulls are very similar. 

Skull No. fl. from the south end of Cell No. 8. has female characters, 
and, further, along with the skull is a piece of pelvic bone which is that 
of a female. The vault and face are shorter and broader and the orbits 
narrower. The length-breadth index is 75-1 — mesaticf'pJidlic. 

A feature of the skulls is that the crowns of the teeth are much worn, 
and while there are no signs of caries the tooth-sockets show evidence of 
infective processes. Further, several of the separate pieces of jaws show 
marked irregularity and crowding of the teeth, and in one case im- 
paction of the wisdom teeth : troubles we usually associate with modern 
civilisation. It is a remarkable coincidence that in each of the three 
skulls the mandibular articulation on each side shows evidence of 
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osteo-arthritis, with roughening and lipping of the articular surface ; 
in one instance the smooth articular cartilage must have been com- 
pletely eroded and the bony surface exposed. Several of the long bones 
show similar rheumatic changes. 

There are a number of separate vertebrm, but there is nothing special 
to note regarding them except that in several instances they show very 
marked evidences of osteo-arthritis. 

Banes of Ectreniities . — There is one intact clavicle, a left male bone, 
short and straight, and only 140 mm. in length. 



Fig. 24. Midhowe ChaiiibertMl Cairn ; Occipital Fig. 25. Jlidhowe Chambered Cairn : Face 

View of Skull Xo. 12. View of Skull Xo. 12. 

riiere are five fairly complete humeri, all of 5vhich are those of 
males. The total lengths detailed in Table II. yield a mean of 303 mm. ; 
a relatively short measurement. The deltoid eminence of these bones 
is prominent, especially the posterior portion. 

Two complete adult male left femora have a maximum length of 
425 mm. and 430 mm. respectively ; measurements again below the average 
length recorded for bones belonging to the Neolithic Age — in fact, little 
more than the average length given for the A'eanderthal type of femur. 
Both femora show well-marked }>I(tfijmeria and torsion of the shaft. 

Four male tibim are short, the total length of the longest measuring 
350 mm. There is lateral flattening of the upper third of the shaft — 
plattjcnemia, and while there is no marked degree of retroversion of the 
head, the articular facet on the lateral condylar surface is convex, and 
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Table I. 

Measurements in luin. of Skulls from a Long Cliambered Cairn 
near iMidhowe. Konsay, Orkney. 



Xo. 12 from 
Cell 6 X. 

Xo. 3 from 
Cell 9 X, 

Xo. f) from 
Cell 8 S. 

Xo. 5 from 
Cell y S. 

Sex 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Cubic capacity 

' blT.") c.c. 

14(H) e.c. 

13.70 c.c. 


(dabello-occipital length 

IS.3 

190 

177 


Opliryo-occipital length 

1 183 

1,86 

17.7 


Xasio-inional length 

: 

180 

160 


Minimum frontal breadth . 

1(1.1 

102 

9.7 


Maximum frontal breadth . 

; 112 

112 

110 


Parietal breadth . 

i 136 

138 

133 


Basibregniatic height . 

127 

123 

131 


Biauricular breadth 

121 

118 

116 


Ba.sinasal length . 

163 

107 a)>. 

97 


Basialveolar length 

168 

]((6 ai>. 

93 ap. 


Xasialveolar height 

72 

74 ap. 

63 ap. 


Xa.simental height 


116 • 

Bizygomatic breadth . 

131 


13('( 

128 ap. 

Xasal height .... 

17 

•7 1 aj). 

45 

46 

Xasal breadth 

23 

23 a p. 

22 

23 

Orbital height. R. 

3.3 

81 

32 

., L. . . 

! 33 


32 

32 

Orbital breadth, R. 

1 39 


39 

33 

I>. . 

39 


39 

39 

Alveolar length 

.7 ( 

.74 

43 aj). 

50 

Alveolar breadth . 

.78 

()0 ai). 

50 ap. 

60 

Sagittal arc. 1 . . . 

: 127 

128 

1-20 


9 

j « , , ^ . . 

120 

130 

130 


.. 3 . . . 

- 120 

120 

112 



367 

378 

- 362 


Length foramen magnum . 

32 

31 

31 


Trair^verse arc 

30(> 

293 

29.7 


Circumference 

.720 

523 

50 4 


Indices. 

Ijength-breadth . 

j 3" .7 

72-6 

75-1 


Length-height 

6.S-6 

(i7-l 

74-0 


(inathic ..... 

104-9 

99-1 

95-9 


Cpper facial .... 

.7.7-0 


18-1 


Total facial .... 




90-6 

Xasal 

48-9 

42-() 

13-9 

.70-0 

Orbital. R. . 

34-6 


79-5 

.84-2 

L 

31-6 


<82-0 

32-0 

.Vlveolar .... 

101-7 

111-1 

ll()-2 

120-0 
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is continued backwards and downwards on to the posterior aspect ; in 
addition, three of the specimens .show a facet on the anterior margin 
of the lower articular surface; these features indicate adaptation to 
the “squatting" posture. 

There is one male fibula intact, a short, stout bone showing fluting 
of the shaft, and with the transverse diameter greater than the antero- 
posterior. 

In Table II. stature is set forth as calculated from the long bones, 
and though there may be a margin of possible error the stature is 
definitely short. The tallest man was 5 feet 3| inches and the shortest 
just 5 feet 2 inches. 

T.viu.k II. 

Measurements in nmi. of Bones of E.Ktremitie.s from a Long Chambered Cairn 

near Midliowe. Rousay. Orkney. 



No. 5 from Xo. 11 from 

Xo. 12 from 

Xo. 1.) from 

Xo. 17 from 


Cell 9 S. i Cell 7 S. 

Cell 6 X. 

Cell 5 X. 

miflOle. 

Sex 

Male i Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 


R. L. ■ R. L. 

R. L. 

R. L. 

R. L. 

Humerus .... 

2h.) ... ^ 31h ... 

30.'j 2y.') 

303 ... 


Ulna 



. . 252 


Femur : 





Maximum length . 

42.') 



... 430 

Oblique length 

4 IS 




Upper third of nhaft : 





Ant. po.st. diam. 

23 

... 24 


... 2.5 

Trans, diam. 

32 

33 


34 

Plat y meric inder: 

71-8 

72-7 


78*5 

Tibia : 





Maximum length . 

. . 341 : 

. 344 

. 330 

350 

Ant. post. diam. . 

... .3!) 

38 

40 

... 45 

, Trans, diam. . 

... 2r) 

23 

... 23 

. . 28 

1 Phdycnemic index . 

... •)()■•) 

till-.') 

. . o7’o 

. . . (i2-2 

Fibula .... 

1 


... 327 


i Stature — calculated 

i 

.')'2r’ ; .T3y 

5’ 31 ■ 

5' 2 ' 

5' 3f' 


Specimens of Scottish Neolithic skulls are few in numher. but com- 
paring these skulls with the skulls described by Professor Bryce,' from 
the Chambered Cairns of Ari-an, we find that they agree in essential 
respects. While the skulls on the whole are smaller, their general con- 
figuration is very similar. Thus the crania are long, with the vertex 

^ Prort ed inys, vul. xx.wi. p. 74. 
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low and occiput projecting; face somewhat long, with nose narrow and 
orbits not wide. 

It seems clear that we have here representatives of the same doli- 
chocephalic race of short stature that in Neolithic times inhabited 
Britain. 

The two skeletons X and A" recovered from the high level in 1932 
are unfortunately fragmentary. Skeleton X, as judged by the pieces of 
long hones, is jirobably that of a male. 

The bones of A" are more delicate and probably are those of a female. 
There is a fairly complete right femur with a maximum length of 
41.5 mm. The upper third of the shaft shows flattening — platymeric 
index 70 o. The lower three-fourths of the right tibia is intact, and also 
shows flattening, and on the anterior margin of the lower articular 
surface there is a squatting " facet. Calculated from length of femur 
the stature is low — 5 feet i inch. 

For the opportunity of examining the.se Neolithic skeletal remains 
I am grateful to Walter G. Grant, Esq.. F.S.A.Scot., of Trumland, Rousay, 
who has presented them to the Anatomy Museum, University of 
Aberdeen. 

REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES. By Margery I. Platt, M.Sc., 

Royal Scotti.sh Museinn. 

A number of animal bones occurred in the excavation of this Neo- 
lithic chambered cairn found near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney. Those 
sent here were found during two successive years of work, and a list 
of the representative animals is cited below chronologically. 

Anioncj Fallen Dehria at Iliylier Levels. 

O.c. — The remains of this animal are more abundant than of any 
other. According to two fragments of horn-cores they appear to be of 
a shorthorn variety. The teeth are Aery Avide and strong, and there 
are numerous milk molars. These boA'ine remains are almost without 
exception of immature animals. 

Sheep. — This is sparsely represented, and there are no horn-cores to 
giA^e indication of the breed. The measurements of one long slender 
cannon-bone are given below: 

Metatarsal : 

Max. leiif^th 

3Iax. AA'idth of proximal end 

Max. Avidtli of distal end . 

Min. Avidth of shaft . 


13'0 ems. 
l-H.! .. 

2’2 

i-o.! y. 
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It would be unwise to draw conclusions from such scanty evidence, 
but suffice it to say that this metatarsal, though slightly smaller, agrees 
in proportions with the corresponding bone of the Soay sheep. 

Pig . — Numerically the remains of the pig are even less important 
than the sheep. All the bones are of very young animals. 

Red-deer . — Two fragments of an antler represent this animal. 

Birds . — The remains of these are both varied and more numerous 
than either sheep or pig. One or more bones of Buzzard, Falcon, 
Young Eagle, Cormorant, Shag, and Gannet are present in this section. 

Bottom or XeolitJiic Level. 

Cell No. 1. — At this level immature ox and sheep bones similar to 
those noted above were found, also the skull of an Orkney Yole. The 
birds represented were Skua. Cormorant, Guillemot, Buzzard, and Eagle. 
Several large thick shells of the limpet ai-e included, and these are of 
varying shape. Some have very low cones, and Indicate their being 
taken further down the tidal zone than the shells which occur above 
the limit of neap tides. 

Cell No. 12, at level of tivo human sktdls . — Here were found immature 
bones of the ox and a few bird bones, including Gannet and Cormorant. 

Cell No. 12, 7iine inches from bottom . — Here were found the pharyn- 
geal teeth of the Wrasse (Labrus mctcidahis). 

Cell A"o. 10, skeletoji No. 1. — Bones of the ox and sheep were found here. 

Cell No. 7, n-e.st side .^ — Numerous bones of the Orkney Yole, including 
lower jaws and fragmentary skulls, were present here. Examination 
of the teeth show a correspondence with those of Microtus o. orcadensis 
figured by Mr M. A. C. Hinton.- There is no complete skull for com- 
parison of the subspecies ; but the length of nasals, alveolar measure- 
ments, and the length of the mandible are Avithin the limits of the 
subspecies M. o. roiisaiensis. A skull of the Carrion CroAV (Corvus corone) 
also occurred here. 

Cell No. 7, east side . — A fish-bone was present here, kindly identified 
hy Miss E. Trewavas, B.Sc., of the British Museum, as the vertebra of 
a Sea Bream (Pagellus centrodontu.s). 

Cell No. 6, under a skeleton . — Another vertebra of the Sea Bream 
occurred here. 

Cell No. 5, under a skeleton . — Several fragments of birds’ eggshell 
Avere found under an arm bone. No identification has been definitely 

‘ Tliese were tlie only non-hutnaii bones found on the west side of tiie nailery at the Xeolithic 
level. All other aniniiil bones were found on the east side in close proximity to Xeolithic human 
remains. 

- Ilisfury of British Matnmats. part xvi. 
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made. Our thanks are due, however, to Mr P. R. Lowe, M.B., B.A., of 
the British Museum, who kindly examined the shell fragments. He 
ventures the opinion that they are probably Rock Pigeons' eggs or 
may he Owls’. 


Monday, 9th Aju-il 1934. 

Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., 

F. R.A., President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

James Dcjnc.^n, Conservator Anthropological Museum. Mariselial College, 
Aberdeen, 13 Northtield Place, Aberdeen. 

H. II. Roderick, 12 Battlelield Avenue, Glasgow, S. 2. 

James Arthur Waites, A.M.K.E.S., F.K. Asiatic S., 14 Owen Street, Accring- 
ton, Lancs. 

The following Donations to the Museum were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Samuel Smith, Corresponding Member, the Finder. 

Rim fragment of a Pitcher of cream-coloured ware with slightly 
jirojecting rim, twelfth or thirteenth century, and fragment of Iron Slag, 
found at the mote at Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

(2) By R. S. Young, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

Box of eleven (originally twelve; Hydrostatic Balls, glass “Beads 
for proving spirits,” made by P. Massino, 1 North College Street, 
Edinburgh. 

(3) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 

Early Acheul Flint Hand-axe (coup-de-jjoinrj), measuring inches 
in length, found by the donor at Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks. 

(4) By John Brown, Flaws. 

Weaving Comb of Deer-horn, with seven teeth, one broken, measuring 
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4 inches in length, found with kitchen-midden refuse while ploughing 
near an earth-house at Flaws, South Ronaldshay, Orkney. 

(5) By Henrt Tod, jun., Ph.D., 35 Oxgangs Road, Edinburgh. 

Food-vessel Urn encircled by two cordons, with the upper part of 
the wall nearly vertical and the lip bevelled downwards towards the 
inside (fig. 1). The w'are is reddish on the outside, but the core is black, 
and consists very largely of crushed stone. The urn measures 4 inches 



j Inches. 


i’ij;. 1. Food-ve.ssfl fouiul in Edinliuryli. 

in height, 5| inches in diameter at mouth, inches at the cordons, 
and 3 inches at base. The top of the rim, which is h inch broad, has 
three concentric lines of impressions made by a whipped cord. The 
entire wall is decorated with five transverse zigzag lines in false relief, 
bordered above and below by three lines of whipped-cord impressions, 
and separated by two, three, two, and four siinilar markings. The lower 
part is covered with vertical lines formed in the same fashion, and 
these are continued across the ba.se. About two-thirds of the vessel 
survived, and it has now been restored. 

Button of Shale of domical shape, slightly imperfect, measuring 'I inch 
in diameter and i inch in thickness, with a V-shaped perforation on 
the under side, placed slightly to one side. The perforation has been 
carried right through the object and shows one hole above. 
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Both were found in February 19;I4 in a short cist, wanting the cover, 
lying north-north-east and south-south-west, and measuring about 2 feet 
4 inches in length, 20 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in depth, in the 
garden at 35 Oxgangs Road, Edinburgh, by the donor. The urn lay in 
the south corner of the cist. 

The Caie Stone, a fine monolith, bearing cup-marks, stands about 
180 yards to the north-west. 

The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Rudely made Stone Axe with circular hollows on opposite faces, 
measuring 6| inches by 2j'*,y inches by 1^ inch, found at Fedeland 
(Fethaland), North Mavine, Shetland. 

Flat Bronze Axe. measuring 5| inches in length, 2| inches across 
the cutting edge, much pitted, found to the west of the site marked 
‘■Mote" on the map, at Brocklock, Carsphairn, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors 

(1; Ry Hi’ Adolf M.vhr, Keeper of Irish Antiquities, National 
Museum, Dublin, the Author. 

The Blackrock Brooch. (County LoutJi ArcJuvoIoyical Journal,!. 1933.) 

(2) By Alexander O. Cfrle, C'.Y.O., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Roman Britain. (Reprinted from The Year's Work hi Classical Studies.) 
Edited for the Journal’s Board of the Classical Association. By 
\V. H. S. Jones, M.A.. 1918 19. 

City and County of Bristol. By W. R. Barker. Bristol, 1901. 

Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie C II— 3. 
Nye Boplassfund fra Yngre Stenalder i Finnniark. By Anathon Bj0rn. 
Oslo. 1930. 

Fbremal i Statens Histt)riska Museum frfiii Antikvitetsarkivets Tid. 
By Andreas Oldeberg. n.p., n.d. 

Statens Historiska Museums Utstallning, 1930. Omfattande Fbremal 
fran Antikvitetskollegiets och Antikvitetsarkivets Tid. By Andreas 
Oldeberg. 

Sartryck ur Finskt Museum. 1929. Havnelevfyndet. By C. A. Nordman. 

Town Planning in the Roman World. By Professor F. Haverfield, 
LL.D.. D.Litt.. F.S.A. (Transactions of the Toicn Planning Conference. 
Oct. 1910.) 

Nagi-a Traskulpturer fran Aeldre Medeltid i Egentliga Finland. By 
C. A. Nordman. Helsingfors, 1932. 
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Illustrierter Fuhrer durch das Proviiizial-Museum in Trier. By 
Professor Dr Felix Hettner. Trier, 1903. 

Ancient Rome and Ireland. By F. Haverfield. (Reprinted from llie 
English Historical Rcvieic. January 1913.) 

Lincoln City and County Museum Publications. Nos. 7, 14, 16. — Roman 
Antiquities in the City and County Museum, Lincoln. Parts iii.. iv., v. 
By Arthur Smith. F.L.S., F.E.S., 1909-1913. 

The Castle of Newcastle. A Short Descriptive Guide to the Keep, 
Black Gate, and Heron Pit. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1908. 

“ The Beaton Panels.” (9 Photos.) 

The London Museum, Saint James's, S.W. 1. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion of recent Arclueological Discoveries (Prehistoric and Saxon Epochs) 
in Great Britain. August, 1932. 

The Prehistoric Trephined Skulls of Great Britain, together with 
a Detailed Description of the Operation probably performed in each 
Case. By T. AYilson Parr3% M.A., M.D. 

Saertrykk av Universitetets Oldsaksamlings, Arbok, 1929. Boplass- 
fuiid fra ungre Stenalder i Aust-Agder. By Anders Nummedal and 
Anathon Bj0rn. 

The National Historical Museum. A Brief Guide to the Collections. 
Stockholm, 1930. 

Kokkenmoddingkulturens Ursprung Fbredrag vid Utdelningen av 
det Hallbergska Priset den 16 Maj 1926. Bj^ C. A. Nordman. Helsing- 
fors, 1927. 

County Borough of Reading. Public Museum and Art Gallery. Short 
Guide to the Silchester Collection. By the late George E. Fox, F.S.A. 
Revised by Mill Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A. Reading, 1912. 

Tuam Raths and Souterrains. By T. B. Costello, M.D. Galway, n.d. 
Journal of the Galway Arclneological and Historical Society. Vol. ix.. 
Nos. 2, 3, 1916; vol. x., Nos. 1, 2; vol. xi.. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4. 

Queen Matilda’s Tapestry. (Bayeux.) The Conquest of England. 

(3) By Professor V. Goitnox Chit.dk, B.Litt., F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 
New Light on the Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to 

European Prehistory. London, 1934. 

(4) By Hi.s Majesty‘.s Goveknment. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Henry Y. a.d. 1413-1422. London. 1934. 

(5) By Frank Mirler. F.S.A. Scot. 

Unpublished Letters of Joanna Baillie to a Dumfriesshire Laird. 
Edited by Mrs \Y. H. O'Reilly. (Reprinted from The Tra nsactions of 
VOE. LXVIII. 23 
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the Dumfriesshire and Galloway ffatural History and Antiquarian 
Society, vol. xviii.) 

(6) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., D.Litt., etc.. President. 
Proceeedings of the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society. 1932. 

Yol. i. part iv. 

(7) By J. Graham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Road of the Roman. By John Gibson, F.S.A., York. 

(8) By John Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

Sketches of East Lothian. By D. Croal. Third Edition. Haddington, 
188.5. 


(9) By E. S. Keid Tait, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Kentall of tiie Bishoprick of Orkney. 

The Rentall of the Earldom of Orkney. 1740. Both from The Gilbert 
Goudie Collection. 

(10) By The Tre.stees of the L.\te Sir Willta.m Fraser. K.C.B. 
.Manuscript of a Discourse delivered by The Earl of Buchan at a 
Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, January 8. 1781. 

The following Purchases for the Library were intimated: — 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Vol. xiv., Ease. 2. Supplementum. 
Berlin. 19:«. 

Acta Arclueologica. Yol. iv., Fasc. 2-3. Copenhagen, 1933. 

The Rise of the Celts. Bj’ the late Henri Hubert. London, 1934. 
The Archteology of Yorkshire. By Frank and Harriet Wragg Elgee. 
London, 1933. 

The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. Wilcox, M.A. 
London, 1933. 

Lr Excavations. Yol. ii. — The Royal Cemetery. By C. L. Woolley, 
M.A., D.Litt. London, 1934. 


The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

CARVED OAK FROM ST NICHOLAS CHURCH. ABERDEEN. 

By william KELLV. LL.D. 

Some years ago certain pieces of late-mediteval carved oak were 
acquired by the National Museum of Antiquities. They comprise : (1) Four 



Fig. 1. Oak Canopy-front from St Xicholas, Aberdeen. 

hays and part of other two hays of a canopy-front such as usually sur- 
mounts choir-stalls (fig. 1); (2) five stiles, in the form of spired pinnacles 
with gablets and crockets, varying in length from about 4 feet 8 inches 
to 4 feet 4 inches long (fig. 2) ; (3) a length of foliated and cusped cresting, 
about 4 feet 4 inches long (%. 3) ; and (4) two lengths, about & feet in 
all, of a Gj-inch band, or rail, bearing an inscription in raised Gothic 
lettering as follows : — 
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Fij.'. 8. Oiik C’restiiiK from St Nicholas. Aberdeen. 
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» Ad j laudeni J diui ♦ Nicholaij I « 

hoc celamen ♦ factu fuit ♦ tempore » p (fig. 4). 

That St N^icholas’ Church, Aberdeen, was the source from which this 
carved work came wdR be made apparent by reference to the published 
writings of James Logan. John Ramsay, and James Cooper. 




Fifj. 4. Inscription in Oak from St Nicliolas. Aljerdeen. 


In his youth, James Logan (1794-1872), author of 2'he ScutfinJi Chtil. 
wrote accurate and minute <Iescripti(>n of the East Kirk, 1818, which 
was published by the New Spalding Club, in 1892, as an appendix to the 
Chartularif of the Churcfi of Saint Xichokns of Aberdeen, edited by the Rev. 
Professor Jixmes Cooper, D.D. As the East Kirk — the late-mediteval choir 
of the Church of St Nicholas — was pulled down in 1835 to make way for 
the present East Church, Logan’s careful description is now of great 
interest. He says: “The roof of the body of the church is ceiled with 
timber and adorned with raised work, amongst which are the arms of 
Aberdeen, and another: a bend charged with three buckles, and the 
letters P. L. Round the edges is a border of flowers painted blue. On 
the north side is an inscription in black letter, as follows : — 

I (shield] M 
\ here / 

Ad * laudeni * diui * Nicholai in * anno * 

prepositure * honabilis * viri lohis ♦ Mar * hoc * 
celamen * factu * fuit * tempore * Patricii * 

Leslie * magri * fahrice * huius * eclie * 
anno * doi * milh') * CCCCC * XV. 

Above may be discerned the date 1510. " 

It is thus clear that the lettered boards in the Museum formed part of 
an inscription that ran along above the high eaves on the north side 
of the choir of St Nicholas. 
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Shortly after the demolition of the old choir, John Ramsay, M.A. 
(1799-1870), an Aberdeen journalist, wrote a series of newspaper articles 
on the church of St Nicholas. Having given the black-letter inscription 
practically as above, Ramsay goes on to say : “ The above inscription ran 
continuously in one line along the margin of the ceiling, on the north 
inner wall above the windows of the clerestory, immediately above the 
spring of the arch of the ceiling. . . . This inscription was removed to 
the west end of the modern church.”* The removal of the inscription 
from one part of the church to another must have taken place after 
Logan's notes were made. Ramsay could not have meant, by “ the modern 
church,” the church rebuilt in 1837, for all its woodwork was destroyed 
by fire in 1874. If the pieces of oak under discussion had been in the 
modern church of 1837, they would have perished in 1874. It can hardly 
be doubted that they were taken away at the demolition of the old 
church in 1835. 

‘“When that venerable structure,” says Ramsay,- “was doomed to 
wanton destruction ... it was resolved that every fragment of carved 
work should be strictly preserved. Nevertheless, a good deal of it was sold 
and converted into articles of household furniture. The only remnant 
of the canopy of the choir (a counterpart of that in King's College Chapel, 
and probably the work of the .same artificer, John Findon) was cut up, 
partly to adorn a set of bookshelves, partly to form a sideboard. . . . " 

Dr James Cooper (1846-1922), in his Preface to the Churtularij^ of 
St Xicholas, says: “A solitary fragment of the perforated canopies” 
(of the stalls) “belonged to the late eminent antiquary. Dr John Stuart, 
and is now in possession of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr Woodward, 
Montrose, who assures me that it is at least as fine as anything at King’s 
College.” 

That the “ remnant of the canopy of the choir,” referred to by Ramsay, 
is the “ solitary fragment of the perforated canopies” that belonged in 
1892 to Dr Woodward cannot be affirmed with certainty ; but that the 
carved work now in the Museum had been in Dr Woodward's possession 
can hardly be doubted. It is known that the oak-work in question was 
bought at Montrose by a Glasgow dealer. 

Ramsay attributed the stall-canopies of St Nicholas to “John Findon. ” 
•lolin Fendour, for that was his name, first api)ears in the Council 
Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen* under date of 10th April 1495. “The 
saide day, certane personis vnder writin, of thar avne fre will has lent 

‘ Till- Srlei'ted Writinys of John Ramsay, 1H71, pp. 227-8. 

- Ibid., p. 221). 

^ Chartulary of St Xicholas, Aberdeen, vol. ii.. 1.S92, New Spaldiiifr Club, p. xxxi. 

* E.ct facts from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen, The .Spalrliiig Club, 1<S44, p. .7(1. 
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and deliuerit this money efter foiling, to pay lonhe Fendour for the 
making of the ruff and tymmir of the queyr.” 

Apparently the new choir of St Nicholas, begun about 1177, was roofed 
by about 1495 ; but it was not until 1510-15, as we learn from Logan's 
notes and from the oak inscription in the Museum, that the decorative 
work of the ceiling was finished. In the interim we find John Fendour 
contracting with the Burgh to make the stall-work of the choir.^ 

‘“26fh December 1507. 

•‘The same day, it was appoutit betiux the prouest. bailzeis. and 
consale on that ane part, and Johne Fendour, wricht. one that vthir part, 
in maner. forme, and effect efter following : that is to say, the said Johne 
sale. God willing, big, oupmak. and finally end and complet the xxxiiij stallis 
in thar ejueir, with the sihris and the chanslar dur, and ale vthir thingis 
according tharto. one his avin expensis, alse substanciusly and honorable 
as he may. as thai ar begunnyne. and bettir gif he cane, betuix this and 
the fest of Sanct Petyr. eallit Laiumes, immediat heirefter following, or 
at the fest of Sanct Michaell uixt, and immediat tharefter ftJlowiug 
at the ferrast : quilk being eompletit. and finallj' endit at the said day. 
as said is. the xjrouest. bailzeis. and consale sale content and pay to the 
saide Johuiie tua hundretht pundis vsuale money of Scotland, with aiie 
boiitay according to thair honor : and gif he eompletis noclit the said 
wark be the said day. tliaue they sail content and pay to him the some 
contenit in the first eontrak. and this condicioun making nay dirogacioun 
to the first eontrak. To the keping of the (juhilkis the said .lolmne oblist 
liiiu be the faitht of his bodie to Gilbert Men/.ies. prouest. in the toonis 
nam : and ale somes of money that he ressauis sal be allouit in the said 
some, etc.” 

It is evident that the making of the stalls had been begun before 26th 
December 1.507 : if they Avere finished by Michaelmas 1508 John Fendour 
must have had a busy av orkshop and a competent staff. Assuming that 
the A-alue of Scots money then Avas to stg. as 1 : 4, the contract price 
would liaA e been £50 stg., Avhich, taken at tAventy-fiA e times its present 
purchasing A altie, AA^ould be £1250. Be this as it may. I think it is clear 
that these canopy -fronts in the Museum are John Feudour's AAork. as 
is also the ceiling inscription. 

The fiA’e stiles (fig. 2) probably formed part of the screen and 
• chanslar dur” made by John Fendour; but they have been altered 
and adapted to adorn, iierhaps, the set of bookshehes that Ramsay 
pilloried. The corresponding door of the screen at King’s College Chapel 
is in two leaA^es. the upper part of each half being oiien-AAork, divided 
by stiles, of which each leaf has tAvo whole and tAvo half stiles, the cai A cd 
parts of Avhich are very much like those in the Museum. 

The only other record '-’ referring to John Fendour is a contract, dated 
18th April 1511, and registered in the Sheriff Court books, betAveen 

' E.ct facts from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen. The Spalding Club, 1844. pp. 77-8. 

“ SheritJ Court Records, Aberdeen, vol. i.. New Spalding Club, p. 102. 
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Andrew Elphinstone of the Selniys, on behalf of Bishop Elj)hinstone, and 
“Johnne Findour wr^’cht.” for making •’the tymnier werk of the grat 
stepile of the Cathederall Kirk of Aberdoun.” This work — the lead- 
covered spire over the Crossing — was uncovered about 1560. and “not 
many years afterwards was ov'erthronne by the violence of a great 
storme of wind.” ' 



The latest example of mediteval wright-work in Aberdeen is the 
heraldic ceiling of St Maehar’s Cathedral, put up about 1520. Referring 
to it, William Orem, Town Clerk of Old Aberdeen, writing early in the 
eighteenth century, says: “James Winter an Angus man was architect 
of the timber work and ceiling of said Church.” Although Winter is 
a surname not unknown in Angus, it is possible that we should read 
Fendour for Winter. The name, which appears in the records as 
Findour, Fyndour, Fendour, may be of French origin (VFendeur), and 


‘ Gordon's Description of bothe forms of Aberrleene, The Spalding Club, 1812, p. 22. 
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might have been easily changed into Winter; James Winter may have 
been a son of John Fendour. 

We have seen that Ramsay was disposed to credit John Fendour 
with the stalls of King's College Chapel ; and he remarked that the 
two ceilings (of the College Chapel and of St Nicholas choir) “exactly 
resembled ” each other, or were “ exactly the same.” 

The building of the oak roof of the College Chapel was probably 
well advanced when, on 21st October 1506, a contract was entered into 
for the lead covering. The chapel roof therefore was later than the 
roof of St Nicholas choir by about ten years : but it is likely that the 
oak ceilings of both may he contemporaneous. A poor little engraving 
(c. 1830) of the interior of the old East Church is all we have, showing 
what the ceiling was like (fig. 5) ; of the same type as that of King's 
College Chapel, it had fewer ribs and was not so richly decorated. The 
engraving shows both a cresting and a valance at the eaves of the apse ; 
possibly the length of foliated cresting (or valance, if it was pendent) 
in the Museum came from there. Three different patterns of foliated 
and traceried Amlanoe occur at the eaves of King's College Chapel 
(figs. 6, 7, 8) ; they are from 9 inches to 10 inches in depth, whereas the 
St Nicholas example is but 6 inches (fig. 3). But the size and the design 
of the vine leaves in every one of the four cases under consideration are 
the same. A seventeenth-century cast-lead eaves-valance, outside the 
north transept of St Nicholas, is finished at the bottom with a fringe, 
cast from a piece of medifeval cresting of the same pattern as that in 
the Museum. Although thei-e is now no ci-esting at the eaves of the 
College Chapel (there is only the valance), Billings's interior view shows 
that eighty years ago there were both. While it seems probable that 
Fendour wrought the ceilings of both churches, it is almost certain that 
he had little or nothing to do with the thirty stalls and twenty-two 
sub-sellia of King’s College Chapel. 

The general design of the thirty bays of canopy-front at King's is 
different from that of the St Nicholas canopy. The dividing stiles at 
King's have applied “ buttresses,” rising up into gablets and crocheted 
pinnacles ; tho.se of St Nicholas have pedestals designed to carry 
statuettes, with gableted and crocheted canopies over the niches. All 
the thirty traceried panels at King's are different, showing extraordinary 
fertility in design, whereas those from St Nicholas follow one pattern. 
Avhich is much less elaborate and shows less invention than the similar 
work at King’s. Mature consideration of the masterly design and 
execution of the Old Aberdeen stalls leads one to conclude that they 
were made in Flanders ; but Fendour may have fitted them up, and he 
may have added some parts that do not reach the high standard of the 
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canopies. The remains, however, of the ancient rood-loft at King’s, 
with its canopies, and the screen, wdth its two-leaved door, maj’ safely 
be attributed to Fendour. 

Certain details of this part of the woodwork at King’s are similar to 
those of a long oak desk now in St Mary’s Chapel, the fifteenth-century 
crypt under the east end of St Nicholas; and that desk, wdthout doubt, 
was part of Fendour’s stall-work. Although the bottom rails of the 
front and ends appear to be later than the framing, and some other 
small alterations have been made, yet the desk, on the w hole, seems to 
be much in its original form. It has seven carved panels in front, and 
one at each end, all to the same design ; the top is 2i inches thick and 
is slightly’ sloped ; and a hollow^ed moulding, carved with a series of 
four-leaved flowers, serves as a bedmould. 

These nine carved panels are exactly the same, both in size and design, 
as those nearest the floor, right and left of the screen-door at King's ; 
and the same four-leaved flowers are also found there, in profusion. 

The desk and the screen must have come from the same hands. And 
the desk must, I think, be the only remnant of those belonging to the 
choir-stalls. If so, there were no sub-sellia in St Nicholas. A good 
reason for this, it may be, was that the choir was only 22 feet wide 
between the pillars ; and allow'iug oj feet on each side for the stalls and 
desks, there would have remained only a width of 11 feet between the 
opposite desk-fronts. At King’s College Chapel, which is about 29 feet 
wdde, the distance between the opposite desks is 171 feet and about 
15 feet between the opposite sub-sellia. 

In St Mary’s Chapel there are other tw'o ancient carved panels, 
exactly the same as those of the great desk, and now forming part of 
a small modern desk. 

The Art Gallery, Aberdeen, owms a curious piece of carved oak from 
St Nicholas. The photograph (fig. 9) is more explanatory of its form 
than much description would be. It is possible to fix the original 
position and function of this fragment by an examination of the plan 
of the choir, together wdth the engraving (fig. 5) of the interior of the 
old East Church. The crown of the wooden vault of the apse is shown 
at a considerably low er level than the apex of the pointed arch between 
the choir and the apse. A kind of suspended “ box," decorated Avith a 
A'alance toAA'ards the choir, closed the open gusset: this ‘‘box’’ came to 
a salient corner at its east end. folloAving the lines of the diagonal ribs; 
our fragment, attached to the “box,” Avas the boss, 3 inches thick. Avhich 
gathered up the five ribs and tAAo diagonals of the apse-vault. It Avill 
be noted that the carAung of the foliage folloAvs exactly the forms used 
in the crestings, but adapted to the space to be filled; the floAver. cut 
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swiftly and simplj’, is fresh, although (or because) the carver had done 
such a flower hundreds of times before. Evidently, the decorative 
detail turned out by John Fendour and his men was standardised, and 
repeated over and over again, with a good deal of freedom on occasion, 
and in very varied settings. The “patterns” changed very slowly; they 
matured, and grew simpler and stronger, at least for a time; and the 






Fij^. y. O.ik from St Nicholas, Aberdeen. 



handling was so sure and vigorous that the work could hardly fail to be 
effective and pleasing. 

An example (jf heraldic carving by Fendour, shown on fig. 10, is placed 
in front of the eaves-valance at the east end of King’s College Chapel. 

Fendour's style was derived from Flemish or, it may be, French work. 
John Fendour himself came to Aberdeen early in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century and found much to do there for many years. I incline 
to believe that he was either of Flemish or of French extraction ; if the 
family came ’’from Angus,” his father may have worked at Arbroath 
Abbey. One is led to such speculations by the case of the Franche family 
of master-masons : John, working at Linlithgow until his death there 
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in 1489 ; Thomas, his son, at work in Aberdeen for at least ten years, 
until about 1530 ; and Thomas, the son of Thomas, dying at Aberdeen 
ill 1530, others of the family remaining in Aberdeen, while Thomas the 



Fiy. 10. Roy;il Anus of Scotland in Oak. 


elder, as King's master-mason, returned to Linlithgow in 1535, and later 
went to Falkland. 

In conclusion, I return to where we began — to the inscription (fig. 4). 
In passing, note that the little Jleurons are exactly like those Fendour 
always used. A small point that has hitherto escaped printed comment 
is the peculiar genitive, “Nicholaij. " The two final i s are plainly to be 
seen, and the second has a tail, the two suggesting the letter Y. Did the 
carver make a mistake, or was the nominative supposed to be Nicholaius'? 
Or does the mistake, if it is a mistake, point to any foreign usage ‘r* 
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A Correction'. 

With reference to my short paper, “ Four Scottish Ecclesiastical Carved 
Oak Panels, c. 1500-25,” communicated to the Society in Session 1929-30, 
I wish to correct some errors. Shortly after the publication of the paper 
Mr Thomas Innes of Learney, Carrick Pursuivant, pointed out that, on 
account of the omission of the tressure along the top of the Royal Arms, 
the carving should be dated somewhere in the 1470’s — after 1471. Some- 
time afterwards, in course of reading The Bishops of Scotland, by Bishop 
Dowden, I learned that the arms of Thomas Spens, Bishop of Aberdeen 
from 1459 to 1480, were ; 1st and 4th [V two covered cups], 2nd and 3rd, 
three martlets. These arms, surmounted by a mitre, which occur on 
one of the four carved panels, I had wrongly attributed to Abbot Robert 
Shaw of Paisley, afterwards Bishop of Moray. Bishop Thomas Spens 
died 15th April 1480, and was buried next day in Holy Trinity Church, 
Edinburgh. 

Boece. in his Lires of the Bishops of Aherdeen. says that Spens 
‘•removed the ancient seats (stalls as they are called) in the choir. . . . 
He put in their places new ones of I’are art and beauty, along with a 
throne of equal artistic beauty for the use of the bishop."^ 

It is clear that the four panels belonged to Aberdeen Cathedral 
and that they were made at some date between 1471 and 1480 for 
Bishop Spens. 


‘ Dr. fames Jloir’s translation. 
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II. 

A SEYEXTEEXTH-CEXTURY PE’W-BACK PROM THE CHURCH OF 
DIPPLE. MORAY. By JOHN GEDDIE. 


There has lately been bequeathed, by will, to the Parish Church of 
Speymouth, in Moray, by the deceased Miss Isabella Shand, niece of the 
late Alexander Shand, in the neighbouring village of Mosstodloch. what 



Fig. 1. Old Pew-back from Dipple Church. 


appears to have been the back of a pew, carved in black oak and bearing 
the date “ 1631.” The Shands, as shown by the grave-slabs and through 
stones in the churchyards of Essil and Dipple — which were conjoined 
in 1731 to form the parish of Speymouth— are a family with an old 
residential and territorial connection with the district; but they do not 
seem to have had any other personal association with this interesting 
relic of the art and annals of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The only record of it appears to be contained in “the (manuscript) 
Spnjuiaiifh Parish Magazine" for 1901, a local literary and historical 
chronicle begun in that year, of which my brother, Mr Alexander 
Geddie, M.A., Fochabers, lately schoolmaster and still session-clerk of 
Speymouth, has been and continues to be the “Editor.” It is in the 
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form of a peii-and-ink sketch by the then, and present, minister of 
Speymouth, the Rev. George Birnie, who has attached to it a note which 
states that the panel was “ taken from the old Kirk of Essil," and was 
*• supposed to be the carved back of a pew belonging to Walter Hay.” 
It is added that “there is only the half of the oidginal back of the pew 
shown in the drawing " ; but there is given, in addition. “ a sketch of what 
seems to be one of the missing panels, obviouslj' carved by the same 
hand and exactly of the same dimensions as the rest. This belonged to 
Mr Todd, late of Trochelhill (in the parish). He found it in a dunghill, 
fifty or sixty years ago ‘(froni 1901).’ in Fochabers." The whereabouts of 
this fragment is at present unknown. 

As will be seen from the photograph (fig. 1), the four panels that have 
been preserved, and that have found so appropriate a housing, are deeply 
carved, and bear heraldic, floral, and zoomorphic ornament, including — 

(1) A shield, bearing three escutcheons (for Hay) surmounted by a 
helmet. 

(2) A monogram, with the initials “V.H., L.I.," below the demi-figui’e 
of a man wearing a ruff. 

(3) The inscription — 

•• Creat in 
me a clean 
heart O God 
and renue 
a right 
spirit with 
in me. 

Erecit be 
Valter Hay 
and L. Innes 
His .Spoils. 

1631." 

(4) A shield with the three mullets, or stars, of Innes, and above it 
what looks like a lady’s head-dress. 

The missing panel, as drawn by Mr Birnie, was inscribed: 

“ Blissed 
is ye man 
yt feare 
th ye Lord 
and delyglit 
eth in his 
command 
enients. 

GXH 

Psalme." 

The traditional ascription of the fragment to the old Church of 
St Peter at Essil is certainly erroneous, and it may with some confidence 
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be assigned to the former Church of the Holy Ghost at Dipple, united 
to Essil some two centuries ago to form the Church of Speymouth, 
locally known as the “Red Kirk,” where service was first held on 
25th February 1733. For identification of the “spouses” by whom the 
pew was “ erecit,” I am indebted to Mr Thomas Innes of Learn ey, Carrick 
Pursuivant, Avho has been at much trouble in examining the relative 
records of the period, and who Avrites : 

“Alexander Innes of Haugh of Dipple had three, or more likely flA’e, 
daughters, amongst AA'hom was Lilias Innes, aa’Iio married, before 1629. 
Walter Hay in Stynie, sou of Walter Hay of Redhall {Moray Satsinen, 
iii. 235). Another daughter, Elizabeth, married, before 1637, John Hay 
of Kinoudie, and they had sasine of Haugh of Dipple. but AA'liether 
AA'holly or a part of tocher is not clear. I do not think the Hays had 
Redhall long, and probably only in Avadsett. Imieses usuallj' held it. I 
think the pew-back had been considerably larger, and probably the other 
half sliOAA’ed the arms of the Imieses of Dipple." 

He giA^es the folloAving descent : 

“Alexander Innes, burgess in Elgin, had sasine of Balnamean 
in 1604. m. Alarjorie Thomson. He seems to have been still 
alive in 1631, when he was witness of a sasine to his grand- 
daughter (?) Lilias. He was presumably followed by 

Alexander Innes, of Haugh of Dipple. which he acquired in 
1631, and who »i. JIargaret Gordon. He acquired Balnamean 
from AValter Ogilvie of Redhythe (Fordyce) 1636 (likely a re- 
cover}' from a wadsett by the previous Alexander*, d. befoi’e 
1647, when his widow was sued for his “lair stane" by 
Alexander Anderson, mason burgess in Elgin (it cost 50 ). 


AA’illiaui Innes of 
Balnamean, 
m. Sibella ilackenzie ; 
d. before 1676. 

Andrew Innes of 
Balnamean, 

/((. Alaiy Forbes, 16S6. 


It may be noted that, along Avith a sprinkling of Hays, there were 
a host of Inneses, proprietors of lands in this corner of Moray in the 
seA’enteenth century, including, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Lairds of Coxton, Orton, Cotts, Leuchars, and Dunkinty, and that 
“Walter” and “Lilias” AA'ere not infrequent baptismal names. The 
minister of Essil in 1651, Colin Falconer, Avho in 1680 became (Episcopal) 
Bishop of Moray and died 1686, married Lilias Rose, daughter of the Laird 
of ClaA'a, and through his daughter, aaIio married the Rev. BeroAvald Innes 
of Inchstellie, became grandfather of a Lilias Innes. In the generation 
immediately succeeding 1631 a Janet Innes, daughter of Sir James Innes 
A'OL. LXA’III. 24 


Lilias 

HI. AValter Hay 
in Stynie, sou of 
Walter Hay of 
Redhall, 1626. 

Alexander Hay 
in Haugh of 
Dipple, 1653, 
m. Isobel 
Gordon, relict 
of .John Innes 
in Auchenhalrig. 


I.sobel, 

)>i. before ItCJi 
John Gordon 
in Haugh 
of Dipple. 


Margaret, 
m. Rol)ert 
Leslie in 
Firfield. 


Elizabeth (?), 
m. John Hay 
of Kinoudie 
(had sasine 
of Haugh of 
Dipple 16;l7l." 

I 


John Haj'. 


Alarie m. 
Alexr. Innes 
of (Kirkton 
of) Dipple. 
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of Redliall, married Thomas Pitt, the first Governor of Madras and 
owner of the “Pitt Diamond,” and thus hecame grandmother of that 
famous statesman the first Earl of Chatham and great-grandmother of 
William Pitt. Dipple was one of the earliest Innes acquisitions in 
Moray of William Duff, father of the first Earl of Fife, whose house, 
with his arms and initials, still stands on the north side of the High Street 
of Elgin, opposite the “ Little Cross ” ; while Innes, the chief heritage of 
the family, represented by that of Innes-Ker, Duke of Roxburghe, was 
purchased a little later, and is now owned by Mr F. J. Tennant. Frag- 
ments of the churches of both Essil and Dipple remain as supports of 
tombstones. The custom, recorded by the Re%'. Lachlan Shaw, the 
“Historian of Mora 3 ',’' and by others, of carrying the dead “ sun-waj's ” 
around the circular walls of the churchj'ard of Dipple survived almost 
to within living memorj'. Spej’inouth Church (there is no gravej'ard) 
with the manse, which was headquarters successiveh' of the Jacobite 
and of the Hanoverian armies in the ’45, is within the bounds of the old 
Dipple Parish. “St Leonard's Well,” described as adjacent to the site of 
the conjoined church, is 3 'et extant, although covered from view, within 
a stone-throw of the “Red Kirk"; while the farm-house of Stjnie is close 
at hand, and Redliall, of whose manor-house, however, no ti’ace is left, 
is onU^ a field or two awaj’. It was a small claj'-walled “ha‘ boose,’’ 
commanding the ford of Spej' opposite Gordon Castle (Shaw's History 
of Moray, vol. i. p. 309). 

As to the history- of the relic in the intervening couple of centuries 
no information has been found obtainable. Mr Alexander Geddie 
writes that “ Miss Shand’s cousin, who lived next door to her all her 
life, never saw the panels until after the old ladv's death last summer, 
and had no idea as to how thej’ had got into her uncle's possession. 
I imagine that when the old church of Dipple ceased to function and 
began to fall in pieces some of the old parishioners did a bit of salvaging 
on their own account, and this piece of carved work had the good luck 
to fall into careful hands, and was preserved for the Red Kirk." 

Carved ecclesiastical woodwork, of the period and of heraldic design, 
is comparativeh' rare in Scotland, and has in large part been gathered 
into museums and private repositories. One recalls, as examples in situ, 
the Sandilands pew in the Parish Church of Midcalder (1595), and the 
Melville pew in that of Rurntisland (1G06), figured in the Hrporfs on 
Ancirnt Monntnrnfs for Midlothian and for Fife. But more ])regnant 
comparison niaj^ perhaps be made, on grounds of local and familj’ 
associations, with the twelve panels previouslj’ adorning the Gardeners’ 
Loft, in the South Aisle, or St Anne’s Chaj)el, of the old Church of 
Cullen, which were removed for preservation when the church was reno- 
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vated in 1842, and are now placed in the pillars of the Seafield Gallery, 
as described by Dr William Cramond in his Church and Churchyard of 
Cullen (p. 82). Of these panels, four have among their prominent 
decorations the fleurs-de-lys which appear on the Dipple pew-back, 
and on one of them is the date “ 1608,” with arms — a crescent between 
three mullets — which Cramond, following Jervise, is disposed to identify 
as those of Innes, “ the crescent being mark for descent from a second son. 
The letter ‘I’ on each side strengthens this opinion,” as may also the 
monogram “TAI” on another panel. St Anne's Chapel was founded 
in 1536 by “Elene Hay,” descendant of John Hay, Lord of the Forest of 
Boyne and of Tullibole, whose arms, three escutcheons, are on the walls. 
She was mother of John Duff of Muldavit, an ancestor of the Earls of 
Fife, who, in 1626, sold the lands, which had in a previous centnry 
belonged to the Inneses of Innes, to Hay of Ramies. 

As indication of the survival to a later date of carved work executed 
by local craftsmen in this part of the Moray Firth area, Cramond quotes 
from a contract entered into by Thomas Gordon, carpenter in Fordyce. 
in 1685, by which he undertook “to erect for Win. Dunbar in the He of 
Durn and Church of Fordyce, ane dask of six pewes and ane round seatt, 
covered with ane curnbe above, handsomlye mullered, with four supporting 
pillars of the same in good fashione,” with a porch, and “bearing his own 
and his vyfe’s armes,’’ for which he was to be paid “ 40 merks Scots nione}- 
and two bolls sufficient oatmeal.” That this and other forms of Scottish 
Church art had even bj' the time of the erection of the Dipple pew-back 
fallen into dire disrepute with a section of the Presbyterian clerg}" and 
laity of the Xorth is, on the other hand, pitifully illustrated by an extract 
from the same author’s Records of the Kirk Sessirni of Ely in. in which it 
is noted that the Rev. Gilbert Ross, from Colmonnell in Carrick, having 
been translated to the charge of Elgin on 24th September 1640, on 
28th December following, in company with Robert Innes, yr. of that Ilk, 
“ he tore down the fine partition screen of the Cathedral, which had 
remained since the Reformation. This Mr Ross carried home for kitchen 
fuel, but each night the fire got extinguished, and could not be kept in 
till morning.” 
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III. 

FINAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF THE STONE CIRCLE AT 
OLD KEIG, ARERDEENSHIRE. By Profe.ssor Y. GORDON 
CHILDE, B.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Operations at the Stone Circle of Old Keig were recommenced on 
27th June 1933 and completed on 26th July. As before, Mr Mansfield 
D. Forbes of Clare College, Cambridge, was the leading spirit in the 
expedition, and the excavators again wish to express their gratitude 
to Lord Forbes and his tenants at Old Keig, Messrs Mortimer, for 
permission to work and much practical assistance. Mr Reginald Ross 
Williamson and Mrs Ross Williamson, Professor S. H. Hooke, Mrs 
Deedes, and Miss G. Anderson of London assisted in the operations, 
and the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians co-operated, being repre- 
sented by Messrs Kilbride-Jones (Hon. Secretary), Kennedy (Treasurer), 
and Tulloch. Messrs Joe Corinack and Winston Miller of Aberdeen, 
who were camping in the vicinity, came over on several daj’s and 
helped us most enthusiastically. Mr Maccombie of Alford was employed 
for the first fortnight, and, when he fell sick, was replaced by Messrs 
Angus and Sutherland of Keig. To their loyal and intelligent co- 
operation the success of the work owes much. Mr J. C. Milne, contractor, 
of Bents, near Whitehouse, undertook the stabilisation of the pillar 
stones and gave us the benefit of the practical man's opinion as to the 
method of their erection. 

In 1932 an 8-foot trench at right angles to the Recumbent had been 
dug across the circle, exposing also half the base of Recumbent and 
that of West Flanker. In 1933 the whole semicircle south-east of this 
diameter, as well as the bases of the pillars and the half of Recumbent 
lying in this area, were stripped down to virgin soil. The stony area 
near the centre north-west of the 1932 excavation was also fully explored, 
as well as an area at the base of uprights north-west of Recumbent. 
Mr Ross Williamson also dug two trenches through the enclosing bank, 
and by trial pits beyond it succeeded in exposing three of the missing 
pillar stones of the great circle. 

Mr Valley's 1932 survey provided the outline for the accompanying 
plan, and the line AA established by him as the diameter bisecting 
Recumbent has been employed as a base line again. Certain uprights, 
Ul, t"2, and Yl. which were sloping out of the perpendicular last year 
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are. however, now shown in their correct positions, standing vertically 
in their original sockets. 

As previously stated, the circle lies near the crest of a slight ridge. 
Its actual crest lies rather to the west of the main axis of the circle 
under the line of the modern field-dyke. Here in the neighbourhood 
of stone Y.3 virgin soil lay 690o0 feet above O.D. or about one foot 
higher than along line AA. Near the eastern dyke, 32 feet to the 
south-east, it lies a foot lower than the average along line AA. 

The subsoil was an ochre to lemon-yellow concentration layer, 
covering — generally very thinly — the schist from the decomposition of 
which it is produced. In places ridges of undecomposed schist crop out 
through this subsoil, or the subsoil is replaced by a crumbling rock-head. 
In other places fissures in the living rock were filled with black soil. 
The subsoil has frequently been penetrated by tree-roots which have 
also split up the schist ridges. Such disturbances make the identification 
of holes dug by man peculiarly hazardous. 

The clayey layer, described in the previous report, is always sharply 
contrasted with the light subsoil on which it lies directly. It is technically 
described as a compaction layer and seems due to trampling on bare sub- 
soil. It is rather greasy to the touch and quite tough to trowel, whereas 
the undisturbed humus is sandy in texture and relatively loose. The 
compaction layer everywhere contains small pieces of charcoal, and all 
the pottery was found in it. This layer is traceable all over the circle, 
but varies in thickness and tenacity. It is most emphatically marked 
immediately in front of Recumbent, near the pillars, under the bank 
and in the undisturbed parts of the central stony area. This is what 
might have been expected if the layer had been formed by tramping 
about during the erection of the stones. As noted last year by the 
writer, the layer is not found outside the circle bank. In two sections 
Mr Williamson found that it peters out between 44 feet and 45 feet 
from the apparent centre of the bank circle (A32). Outside these limits 
the subsoil passes over gradually without any sharp frontier into the 
sandy loam of the district. I’hat might mean that the ground vegetation 
had not been cleared beyond the area delimited by the bank when the 
circle was erected. Outside the uprights Pe, Ul, L"2, and P3 the com- 
paction layer extends into the region disturbed by the modern farm-road 
bank. It will be recalled that in 11)32 the compaction layer could be 
traced for a distance of 9i feet outside Recumbent, but no farther. 

Becutnbent . — As in our first section, a bank of large stones was found 
just under the turf in front of Recumbent and East Flanker. It extended 
for some 7 feet towards the centre of the circle and nearly to the base 
of Ul. Tree-roots had penetrated in and under the stones. Careful 
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examination with trowel and broom failed to reveal any structure in 
these stones which formed a quite shallow bed. They need have had 
no connection with the original monument, but might represent a later 
dump or “consumption” (fig. 1). 

The stones rested upon a compaction layer, 9 inches to 11 inches thick, 
containing much charcoal and a few sherds. This layer extends up to 
the edge of Recumbent and around and beyond the bases of Pe, Ul, and 
U2, and partially covered the packing stones round the base of the 



Fiji. I. Reeuiiilieiit with stony hank in front. 


ujtrights. Thin traces of a comptiction layer were also observed right 
under Recumbent itself. Immediately under the stone was, as observed 
last year, a layer of very loose black soil containing much charcoal and 
several large stones that could not have been washed in. High up in 
the black soil, near the eastern end of Recumbent, a piece of modern 
china came to light. In the soil sherds of normal Old Keig pottery 
were found at - 4i x 2. - 2| x 3i, -3x2], and - li x i (the first 

figure gives in feet the distance in under Recumbent along line A, 
the second the distance south-east), and in or under the soil at - 2 x 3i 
and - ‘.VI x .oL The possibility cannot be excluded that these sherds, 
like the piece of modern china, might have worked in from the surface 
outside the stone, but such an assumption would seem far-fetched. 

Just under the inner edge of Recumbent the subsoil dips rather 
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steeply from 0 80 at J (along line A) to O'lO at - 1, as if a hollow had been 
scooped out. About 2 feet in from the outer edge ridges of bedrock 
project through the subsoil, the average level of which continues to fall 
till it stands at only 0T6 under the outer edge of Recumbent at - 6 j. 
Farther south-east, about 4 feet from line A, the most pronounced dip 



Fig. 2. Recunibont ami Flanker from east. 


in the subsoil is seen li foot in from the edge of the stone. Here, too, 
ridges of bedrock crop out between 3 and 6 feet in from Recumbent's 
inner edge. Farther south-east these ridges project still higher to as 
much as 9 inches above the average level of the subsoil. Beyond th 
outer edge of Recumbent extensive exposures of undecomposed bedroc 
are visible in fig. 2. 

In no case east of line A does the underside of Recumbent rest on or 
even touch bedrock or virgin soil. OnU' at its extreme south-east corner 
is a block of rock wedged in very tightly between the base of Recumbent 
and a ridge of bedrock (tig. 2). The undersurface of the Recumbent is 
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remarkably smooth (fig. 3) and lies almost exactly horizontal at ITO to 
1'20 above our datum. The pronounced keel observed on the underside of 


5! 



Fig. S. Recumbent and Packing round east Flanker. 


k 










Fig. 4. Recumbent from south. 


the stone at - 2^ on line A has entirely flattened out 2 feet south-east of 
that line. Hence the only support for the eastern and thicker end of 
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Recumbent is provided by the aforementioned w edger. Ridges of bed- 
rock seemed to be supporting the stone 2f feet west of line A in the 
part examined in 1932 (fig. 5). 

East Flanker (Pe) is feet in total height. About 1 foot above its 
lowest point (at 689-70 O.D.) the stone is 4 feet 6 inches wide. Below 

■h -h 



Fig. -X Sections of Kecuinbeiit along line A, 4 feet to east 
and 2j feet to west thereof. (A.l 


this level it tapers off westwards to a point which lies about 1 foot 
back from the west edge, i.e. that nearest Recumbent. The base is thus 
roughly triangular. This base rests in an excavation quarried out in bed- 
rock, about 31 feet long x 21 inches wide, but only some I to 5 inches deep. 
The inner edge of the excavation is alone well marked ; the shelving of 
the bedrock may have made an outer edge originally unnecessary, and 
none could be traced in the decayed rock. The edge of the upright 
remote from Recumbent is supported by two wedgers driven in under it 
on the outside. To accommodate these the edge has been nicked, as shown 
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in fig. 6. Nearer the apex a wedger, which would also serve as a “skid- 
stone" to guide the base into the prepared hole, may be seen obliquely 
tilted on the inner side in fig. 2. The socket hole was filled with loose 
black earth in which, right under the bottom edge of the pillar, a sherd 
of typical pottery was discovered. The flanker was further supported 



Fij;. {). Basp of east Flanker. 

on tlie inside hj' a carefully arranged packing of large stones resting 
on, and embedded in. tlie compaction layer (fig. 3). Though this packing 
was erected after the pillar was set upright and partly on the compac- 
tion layer formed in the lu-ocess, it must be regarded as an integral part 
of the monument. 

P3, the only pillar of the gre.at circle apart from the flankers still in 
position, is an a[)proxiniately prismatic monolith 91 feet high fi-om base 
t(j summit. The wider edge, facing the interior of the circle, is 4^ feet 
wide at turf level. Farther down it tapers, being 31 feet wide at the 
level of virgin soil 6<S8'08 O.D., where the maximum thickness is 2| feet. 
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Still lower the stone is yet narrower as the keel at its back tapers off. 
The pillar rests in a socket, only 9 inches deep, cut in bedrock, and 
measuring x 3A feet at its mouth. The eastern edge of the pillar rests 
against the rock wall of the socket. On the west three wedge.s support 
the sloping base of the upright, while two others support it on the south- 
east. Two of the wedges were found set obliquely, their upper edges 



Fi". 7. P3 from interior of circle. 


projecting beyond the rim of tlie socket, as shown on fig. 8. These would 
have served as skid stones to guide the base of the jtillar into the hole 
as it was being raised. 

The subsoil and rock round the base of the pillar was covered with a 
compaction layer which was exceptionally tough and 4 inches deep on 
the inner side. Upon this layer rested a pile of stones and earth 
deliberately put together to form a packing. The packing merges into 
the stony bank or dyke on the north-east and extended westward for 
about feet towards the stone termed U2. It would not be essential 
to the stability of the pillar. 
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Three prostrate stones, undoubtedly once forming pillars of the great 
circle, were discovered by Mr Ross Williamson. Px, a flat block of local 
rock, pointed at both ends and 8 feet 6 inches high, was built into the 
dyke on the eastern side of the circle. It has now been dragged into 
the circle area, but the plan shows it as originally exposed (fig. 9). 

Pm lay covered with loam, its base being 7 inches and its apex 



Fifr. S. Socket of Pit. 


12 inches above virgin soil. It is a block of local stone, feet long by 
3| feet wide by 7 inches thick. It, too, tapers to a point at both ends, and 
its base shows clear tool marks. In the virgin soil, about 2 feet from its 
base, is a shallow basin-like depression that might conceivably have 
represented its socket; on the other hand, the pillar may have fallen 
outward from the bank. 

Pn is an obelisk of granite 7| feet long, 18 inches wide, and 16 inches 
thick at its base, and 1.3 inches wide by 9 inches thick 18 inches below 
its apex. A low, irregular tenon projects from the base at one side. 
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The stone lay with its apex 6 inches and its base 15 inches above virgin 
soil. No compaction layer was observed in the vicinity of either stone. 

It is possible that the stones marked Y4 and Y5, and now incorporated 
in the western boundary of the plantation, were originally two halves 
of a fourth pillar. Both rest lightly on a thin compaction layer; the 
pillar itself must have stood outside the plantation. 

Two small uprights, U1 and U2, on the east and three, V 1, V2, and Y3, on 
the west of Recumbent stand in such a position that they cannot have 
formed part of the great circle to which the flankers and P3 belong. It 
has been suggested that these stones have been moved and wrongly set up 
again. The observations recorded below' seem to refute this suggestion. 

tri Avas embedded in a compaction layer 8 inches deep, from w'hicli 
normal sherds AA'ere recoA'ered close to the stone’s base. Large stones, 
which apparently assisted to support the upright on the inner side, 
were embedded in the same deposit. The stone itself, 5 feet 8 inches 
high, rests in a groove cut in virgin soil, 25 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep, and is further secured by a couple of AA'edgers on the outside, tilted 
to seiwe also as skid-stones (fig. 10). Under the stone the gi'oove con- 
tained loose black soil identical in texture with the undisturbed subsoil. 
Beyond the edges of the stone the groove is filled Avith and coA'ered by 
the compaction layer. This layer Avas accordingly formed, at least in 
part, after the stone Avas set up ; yet, as remarked, it yielded sherds of 
the usual pottery. Hence the erection of the stone is not later than the 
period Avhen such pottery Avas current. U2 is a slab of local stone 5 feet 
8 inches high by 2 feet 9 inches wide at its broadest point about 4 feet 
from the base. The stone tapers to a base and is A'ery top-heavy, 

being not only AA'ider but also thicker near the top. It stands in a 

grooA'e, 17 inches Avide and 5 inches deep, cut in A'irgin soil, and Avas 

pinned up at the back by tAVO Avedges. One of these fitted exactly 

into a dint in the back of the upright. The stone’s base aauis em- 
bedded in a compaction layer on and in Avhich rested seAeral accessory 
packing stones. Among these in the compaction layer, about 2 inches 
aboA'e A'irgin soil and immediately in front of the upright, lay a frag- 
ment of a lignite armlet and a sherd of the usual pottery. Other sherds 
Avere found in the layer at the side of the stone and close behind it. 

BetAveen U2 and P3 a large block of local rock, 3 feet long by 28 inches 
AA’ide by 12 inches thick, AAas lying on the turf. Under it lay tA\'o other 
slabs measuring respectiAcly 42 inches by 27 inches by 9 inches and 
45 inches by 30 inches by 8 inches, parallel to one another (fig. 11). These 
three stones may haA'e formed uprights or parts of uprights, comparable 
to Y3. HoAA'OA'er, they lay upon the compaction layer Avith normal sherds 
under them, and no sockets could be identified in the subsoil. 
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VI is 4 feet 2 inches high and from 9 inches to 12 inches thick. Its 
average Avidth is 2 feet, but the lowest 1 foot 4 inches is a tenon onlj' 
1 foot 2 inches AA’ide. This penetrates three or four inches into A'irgin 
soil, the stone being effecti\'ely supported by a Avedge inserted under its 
heel against the tenon. 



Fi^r. 10. Stone I'l us foun<l. 


V2, 4 feet 9 inches high, rests in a depression in A'irgin soil only 
3 inches deep. 

V3 is 5 feet 2 inches high. At the top the stone is 3 feet Avide, but it 
tapers off gradually toAvards the base, being only 1 foot 9 inches Avide at 
the leA'el of A'irgin soil. The base continues 1 foot 2 inches into the soil 
in a A'ei-y closely fitting socket. 

A compaction layer surrounded the bases of all three stones. In 
this seA'eral fragments of one large urn and much charcoal AA'ere found 
betAveen VI and Pav. A number of large stones Avere resting on the layer 
between VI and Pav (fig. 11). They seemed to constitute a rough AAall 
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similar to the core of the bank. The inner revetment, consisting of 
boulders 12 inches to 15 inches long, had fallen forward, but it would 
seem to have run from the south corner of VI to the edge of Pw nearest 
Recumbent. 

Erection of Pillars . — Mr J. C. Milne of Bents, near Whitehouse, who is 
experienced in handling large stones, suggests that the pillars were 



Fif;. 11. Stones VI, Y2. and V3. 


brought into position on rollers of logs with the aid of wooden levers. A 
suitable socket would then be dug for the base of the stone. The latter 
would then be gradually raised by leverage, packing stones being inserted 
under it after each small lift till the whole wtis ready to slide into place. 
The oblique packers, noted at the outer edges of the sockets, would have 
acted as skid-stones, pressing against the base and guiding it downwards 
into the socket. He believes that Pe and P3, as also U1 and U2. were 
brought into place from the inside of the circle. It should further be 
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noted that all the pillars examined were more or less pointed at the base.i 
Pe and P3 were kept vertical hy wedges jambed in under the sloping edge 
of the base. (But cf. the paper by Mr Kilbride- Jones on p. 81 of this 
volume.) 

The Bank . — A segment of a circular bank crosses the wind-break on 
the north, merging at either end into the plantation boundary. The 
centre of the circle seems to lie about 32 feet from Recumbent on line A. 
On the south-east the modern dyke bounding the old road across the 
plantation forms another segment of the same circle which may be 
picked up again west of Recumbent. Two sections, each 4 feet wide, 
were cut through the northern segment in 1933, one (A) parallel to that 
cut in 1932, the second (E) about 20 feet farther west. In each case the 
bank was found to be composed of large stones and earth. The compact 
mass of boulders began in each case 34 to 3.5 feet from the centre of the 
circle already mentioned (A32), the highest point coming about 37 feet 
from this centre. In section A the continuous mass of boulders did not 
continue beyond 41 feet from the centre, though a couple of large 
stones were lying 44 feet out. In E the mass of stone extended 
continuously to 44. At this point a stone 2| feet high by 10 inches 
thick was standing on edge at right angles to the diameter. Beside it 
lay two stones of comparable dimensions that had evidently fallen 
outwards. There can be little doubt that these stones and those found 
in a similar position in section A had constituted an outer revetment 
to the bank. In both sections A and E the compaction layer extended 
under the bank, but ended between 44 and 45 feet from the centre. The 
stones of the bank rested upon this layer. In it several normal sherds 
and a flint-scraper were found under the bank in section E. 

The coincidence of the outer edge of the compaction layer and the 
outer edge of the bank seems to favour the view that the bank formed 
an integral part of the monument. The stones of the revetment rather 
resemble those revetiug the outer edge of the ring cairn in circles such 
as Esslie and Old Rayne. If the analogy be relevant, it would seem likely 
that the pillars Pm and Pn had originally stood ver}" near where they 
are now lying a few feet outside the bank. On the other hand, our 
bank might be compared to that in which the pillars are standing in 
other circles. But some of these banks are certainly either relatively 
modern or enlarged in recent times. That is true also of the south- 
eastern segment of our bank which bounds the road across the 
plantation ; here the exposed building is certainly recent. It must 
be remembered that the bank described as a “ vallum of loose stones " 

' For an explanation of this feature see the separate eommunication by H. Kilbride-Jones, 
pp. 83 ff., in this volume. 

VOL. LXVIII. 25 
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was mentioned by Logan in 1827, wlio treated it as part of the monument. 
Yet its outer edge is precisely 44 feet from the centre, like the “revet- 
ment " of the northern segment. 

Section E was extended to 60 feet from the centre with a view to 
revealing an encircling fosse, if any. None such had existed. An 
irregular depression 4 inches to 6 inches deep, but only about 18 inches 
in diameter, was, however, found at 51. It might have been a socket 
for Pn, but was too indetinite to allow of certainty. Near the inner 
side of the bank in the south-eastern quadrant three stout stones, 4 to 
5 feet in length, were exposed lying prostrate upon the compaction 
layer. It is conceivable that they belonged to an inner revetment of 
the bank or even stood upon it. Air photographs kindly taken by the 
Master of Sempell revealed no trace of an encircling fosse nor yet of 
a causeway leading to the site of the Crookmore circle. 

The Central Burial . — In 1982 minute fragments of cremated human 
bone and portions of three or more large urns were found immediately 
west of line A, between 86 and 46 feet from Recumbent. East of line A 
similar fragments of bone and parts of the same urns came to light, 
in a strip 4 feet wide, between 88 and 44 feet from Recumbent. All 
evidently belonged to the same burial or burials, but lay in disturbed 
soil. Some fragments of the urns lay immediately below the grass. 

Farther west of line A we had noticed, but not thoroughlj’^ examined, 
a stony area between 24 and 54 feet from Recumbent. The stones in 
all cases lay upon the compaction layer and generally appeared quite 
chaotic. But at the edge of the area nearest Recumbent the stones 
looked as if they had been set to form a kerb (fig. 12). ^Ye therefore 
already surmised that the stony area might denote the remains of the 
ring cairn usual in the north-east Scottish circles, and explicitly 
mentioned by Logan in 1827. We hoped by clearing the east half of 
the circle to be able to test this hypothesis. But no trace of a continua- 
tion of the stony area was discoverable on this side. A strip about 
16 feet wide was accordingly cleared west of our former trench. The 
“kerb" was thereupon disclosed, extending — not without many con- 
spicuous gaps and irregularities — so as to embrace a very rough semi- 
circle of radius about 15 feet, with its centre rather west of A89. 

The supposed kerb consisted of large slabs 15 to 24 inches long 
or in diameter, and closely resembled tbe outer wall of a hut-circle 
such as those described by Professor Forde and myself at Earnsheugh. 
Berwickshire. The long boulders generally stood on end. sloping rather 
towards the supposed centre. All were firmly planted upon a hard 
compaction layer 7 inches to 8 inches thick; none reached to virgin 
soil. Within the space delimited by this kerb we observed a disorderly 
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collection of boulders, most numerous and closely packed near the kerb 
and not reaching to the supposed centre of the area. We infer, therefore, 
that our original conclusion was justified and that we have here the 
remains of the central cairn mentioned by Logan. The eastern half 
of this cairn must have been entirely removed, presumably for building 
purposes; even the remaining segment looks disturbed and denuded. 

Under the stones came a compaction layer, except in the disturbed 
area on the east, explored last year. Under the layer we exposed an 
irregular area over which the subsoil had been baked to a bright brick 



Fif'. 12 . “ Kerb" of central rinif cairn exposed in 1932. 


red by intense heat. The area extended from the patch discovered 
in 1932 close to the centre of the cairn south-west for about 13 feet 
and was 6i feet wide at its broadest part. The baking seemed to have 
been most intense along the north-western edge, where the red colour 
penetrated full 3 ^ 2 inches into the subsoil. 

Near the cairn’s centre the baked patch is interrupted bj" a trench, 
about 4i feet long by 2| feet wide by 8 inches deep, running verv 
nearh' east and west. This trench seems to have cut into the baked 
subsoil. It contained dark earth, charcoal, and fragments of incinerated 
bone. Other fragments of burnt bone were found in the compaction 
laver over the burnt patch. In fact, the burnt bone extends continuouslj- 
from this region into those already mentioned as jdelding bone in 1932 
and in the earlier stages of the present campaign. All fragments 
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presumably belong to the same deposit and accordingly represent the 
central burial in our monument. 

No pot-sherds were discovered over the undisturbed part of the burnt 
patch. The urns discovered this year and last must therefore have 
lain near where we found them, towards the eastern side of the burnt 
patch near the centre of the cairn and the trench. Perhaps, therefore, 
they should be regarded rather as receptacles for food- and drink- 
offerings to the departed than as urns for his ashes. They may originally 
have lain on the bare earth or in the trench, which looks suspiciously 
like a grave. 

The foregoing observations prove that the pillars at Old Keig, as 
elsewhere in Aberdeenshire, did once surround some sort of central 
cairn. The latter had covered or enclosed a burial by cremation accom- 
panied by the pottery vessels now recovered. This interment, centrally 
situated in the monument, must be regarded as primary and revealing 
its purpose. The vessels found in the immediate vicinity of the inter- 
ment must consequently be accepted as evidence of the monuments 
age. 

It has been pointed out that the stones, ascribed to the cairn, rested 
on the compaction layer and not on virgin soil. The compaction layer, 
formed by trampling on the subsoil, must accordingly have been in 
existence before the cairn was piled. In other words, the circle of 
uprights, the erection of which would involve a great deal of trampling 
about, must presumably have been set up before the cairn. This is 
quite in order. Just as a Pharaoh would build his pyramid before 
his death, so the barbaric Aberdeenshire chief would have the enclosure 
which was to guard his ashes completed during his lifetime. The cairn 
could, however, only be heaped over the ashes after the demise of the 
chief. 

In view of its relatively small size, we hesitate to assert that the 
burnt patch really marks the site of the pyre on which the chief was 
burnt. If it does, we must assume that the earth at the base of the 
pyre was ceremonially cleared, the body then burned, and a grave 
eventually dug in the centre of the circle at the edge of the pyre. 
Perhaj)s before the desecration in the seventeenth century mentioned 
by Garden, the greater part of the ashes and the funerary vessels 
had actually reposed in this grave trench. 

It should, in conclusion, be noted that whereas this grave lies at worst 
only 4 feet from a possible centre for the circle of pillars, it cannot 
be regarded as the centre of the bank-ring which must lie about 8 feet 
to the south of it. This may mean that the bank is not original, or 
that its circumference was inaccurately traced. 
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Other Features . — Two small patches of baked earth were observed 
in other parts of the circle stripped this year and are marked H on 
the plan. In each case the fire has affected an area barely 3 feet square, 
and the reddening of the sub.soil is quite superficial — really a thin film 
on the surface. There were always small fragments of charcoal round 
the edges of the baked patch, but no accumulation of ash over it. 
Any fires kindled at these points can, therefore, only have burned for 
a short time. The baking of the subsoil, however, affords additional 
proof that the turf or other ground vegetation had been removed within 
the area of the circle. 

In view of the shallow deposit of subsoil covering bedrock, post-holes 
were not to be expected. Several approximately round depressions in 
the subsoil, generally about 1 foot across but only 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep, were, however, discovered by Mr Forbes in the north-eastern 
quadrant. They make no discoverable pattern and may be due to tree- 
roots. In one such depression, which was double, stood a stone, 2 feet 
high, with its base embedded in the compaction layer. 

An extensive area of large loose stones occupied squares 26 to 38 by 
16 to 26 of the south-eastern quadrant. The surface of the area was 
carefully exposed with trowel and broom without disclosing any pattern. 
All the stones lay quite loosely above the compaction layer ; they are 
evidently due to secondary dumping. 

On the plan the find-spots of individual sherds are marked by separate 
dots, except between A36 and 46, where the relics were too numerous 
to record in this manner. Rim-sherds alone are numbered. Beyond the 
conspicuous concentrations near the centre and in front of Recumbent, 
the distribution of sherds would seem to be entirely fortuitous. It is, 
however, significant that sherds are scattered about over the whole area. 
All sherds belong to the same general kind of ware, identical with that 
described in 1932. Additional examples of the characteristic flattening 
of the rim are shown in fig. 13. It should be noted that several pieces 
of wheel-made pottery, mediaeval or later, came to light during the 
excavation, all immediately under the turf ; none lay in or even on the 
compaction layer from which the hulk of the relics came, nor bore any 
relation to significant parts of the monument. The find-spots of these 
intrusive sherds are marked with a cross. 

As previously remarked, the pottery from the compaction layer agrees 
on the one hand with the fabric assigned to Iron Age A in England, on 
the other with that found by Miss Benton with Late Bronze Age objects 
at Covesea. The remaining relics, recovered this season, would be 
appropriate in a similar context. They are : 

Segment from a rather flat lignite armlet, ^ inch wide and about 
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4 inches in diameter externally. It is split so that the section cannot be 
accurately determined, but the inner edge was flat, the outer convex. 



10 9 7 11 13 

H.E.K.J., DEL., 1933 . 

Fig. 13. Pottery Riiii.s. (5.) 


Lignite armlets are foreign to the pure Bronze Age, but occur already 
with Late Bronze Age objects in Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham. 

Two small flint-scrapers and one worked flake. 

A minute fragment of a flint-blade or arrow-head, worked very thin 
by pressure flaking on both faces ; the outline cannot be determined. 

A small piece of pumice. 
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The excavations of 1933 entirely confirm the conclusion reached in 
1932 that the monument must be dated by the pottery then discovered. 
A large area has now been examined; but apart from superficial in- 
trusions, always lying above the compaction layer, the pottery is 




H.E.K J., DEL , 1953 . 



11. Worked Flint and Pot Ba'^es. ([. ) 

thoroughly homogeneous (except for the very minute sherd found in 
1932 and then diagnosed as possibly beaker). Sherds of this ware were 
found generally in close relationship to constituent parts of the nionument. 
The sirerd found under east pillar cannot well be a late intruder. The 
sherds found under Recumbent and in the packing supporting Pe, I 1, 
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and U2 are scarcely more likely to have got there after the completion 
of the monument. Less emphasis can be laid on sherds sealed under 
the bank, in view of the doubts expressed as to its age. Only one burial 
could be identified, and it occupied such a position that it must be re- 
garded asprimary. Though it had admittedly been disturbed, the broken 
vessels found among the ashes must have been associated with this 
primary interment. Had our pottery been due to later occupants of 
the site, we should not expect to find it pure and concentrated in the 
centre and round Recumbent. 

Botanical Reports. 

Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden and Dr I. M. Rohertson 
of the Macauley Institute for Soil Research have been kind enough to 
examine respectively the charcoal found in the compaction layer and the 
pollen in the soil on the site. It will be noticed that in the compaction 
layer 40 per cent, of the wood came from hazel, 25'2 per cent, birch 
{Bcetula), 24 7 per cent, willow {SalU') or poplar, 7‘6 per cent, alder {Abuts), 
and only 5'2 per cent. oak. In comparing these figures with the results 
of the pollen analyses of the later deposit of soil, it must of course be 
remembered that the former figures refer exclusively to wood used and 
burned by the “Late Bronze Age” people, while the pollen is derived 
from any trees growing in the vdcinity in subsequent ages. 

Report on Charcoal Samples from Old Keitj. 

All the material appears to be charred by fire and not merely carbon- 
ised by decay. As it was quite impossible to prepare it for microscopic 
examination, all identifications are based on the macroscopic appearance 
of the broken surface. It has not been possible, therefore, to separate 
such closely allied woods as Willow and Poplar, nor to be absolutely 
certain regarding Alder and Hawthorn. 

255 Samples from the Stone Circle of Old Keig. 


Alder 

. 16 doubtful 

Oak .... 

. 11 

Birch 

. 53 

Willow and Poplar 

. 52 

Hazel 

. 84 

Not known . 

. 39 

Royal Botanic 

G.vrdkn, 

M. Y. Orr. 
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Pollen Analyses : Report on Samples taken from Stone 
Circle at Old Keig. 

Samples of the soil from the various layers at Old Keig were collected 
near the Recumbent Stone inside the Circle and taken for laboratory 
analysis. 

Three distinct layers were examined, viz. : — 

1. The surface layer, sampled at 7 inches. 

2. The “ occupation ” layer, sampled at 12 inches. 

3. The unaltered subsoil, sampled at 20 inches. 

Pollen analyses were carried out in all of the above samples. 

Sample 1 contained : Alnus 38 per cent., Bsetula 36 per cent., Pinus 
12 per cent., Quercus 12 per cent., and Salix 2 per cent. In addition to 
the tree pollen, the following were present : Graminae 46 per cent.. Poly- 
podium 34 per cent., Cyperacese 28 per cent., Ericaceae 56 per cent, (two 
types), expressed as percentages of the tree-pollen. 

Much of the pollen appeared to be quite fresh, and could quite well 
have been washed from the surface by way of cracks. 

Sample 3 contained much burnt material but very few recognisable 
pollen grains. A few fresh grains of Ericaceae and Graminae were 
observed, but had probably come from the upper layer. 

Sample '3 contained much burnt material but no pollen. 

It must be emphasised that in mineral deposits the interpretation 
of pollen analyses is extremely difficult, since material from upper layers 
is often carried downwards, giving an entirely false idea of the true flora 
associated with the lower layers. 

Ian M. Robertson. 

Oth January 19S4- 
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IV. 

SCOTTISH STANDING MAZERS. By Commander 
G. E. P. HOW. F.S.A.Scot. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the most common form 
of drinking vessels appear to have been mazers. 

They were, as a rule, made of maple Avood, well kno%vn for its 
durability and the fact that it has a beautiful spotted grain. Hence 
the word Mazer, derived from the old German ‘“Masa," meaning a spot. 
The mazers in use amongst the poorer classes were, as a rule, plain bowls, 
but wealthy families had their mazers ornamented with silver and silver 
gilt mounts, enamelled medallions, and occasionally highly ornamented 
covers with sometimes a long stem or foot. 

A very full description of English mazers may be found in Sir Charles 
Jackson’s Illustrated History of English Plate, in M hich he states that 
about sixty authentic mazers are known to have survived to the pi'esent 
day. He divides them into the following groups : — 

1. Mazers from probably the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Bowls generally deep, with plain and narroM’ bands. Prints various. 

2. Mazers from circa 1450 to circa 1540. Shallow bowls, with character- 
istic bands, and prints divisible into (a) plainly moulded, (h) those set 
on rayed and fringed plate. 

3. Elizabethan Mazers. Bowls, bands and prints much the same as 
in Group 2, but with metal straps connecting the band and foot. 

He further states tliat of standing mazers in ’which the foot is 
original, only three e.xamples have survived. One at Pembroke College, 
CaTubridge, another at Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, and a third 
at All Souls College, Oxford. 

On page 632n, however, he illustrates and fully describes the Craigievar 
mazer, stating that it was not brought to his notice until after the rest 
of the chapter on mazers had been printed. From this I think one can 
assume that he was unacquainted with the remaining now known 
Scottish standing mazers. 

The only recorded Scottish mazer of earlier date than the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and at the same time the only Scottish mazer 
in any way similar to the early English mazers, is the Bannatyne or 
Bute mazer, illustrated in figs. I and 2 of this article. This mazer, 
which has been most fully described by J. H. Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C., 
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F.S.A.Scot., in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. Ixv'. (vol. V., Sixth Series), Session 1930-1931 (pages 217 to 255), I do 



Fijj. 1. The Bute llazer. 










f( 




p-' 


Fift. 2. Print of the Bute JIazer. 

not propose to discuss further than to say that Mr Stevenson has, in 
his exceedingly interesting treatise, definitely ascribed the print to 
between the years 1314 and 1318, and the silver mounts, which are 
unmarked, to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
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We now come to the Scottish standing mazers, three of which, the 
St Leonard’s mazer (so-called), the St Mary's mazer, and the Galloway 
mazer, were known to the late Alexander J. S. Brook, F.S.A.Scot., whose 
exceedingly important research work into old Scottish plate has been 
the foundation of all later works on this subject. 

These three mazers are described in that very fine work, Old Scottish 
Communion Plate by the Rev. Thomas Burns. 

The St Mary's Mazer (illustrated by figs. 3 and 4). 

Dimensions : 

Diameter of bowl . . .81 inches. 

Depth ..... 2i'V „ 

Height .... 6/^ .. 

Diameter of foot . . . 4i^ „ 

This mazer, fully described by the Rev. Thomas Burns, is of maple- 
wood, mounted with a narrow silver border inch deep. It bears no 
inscription. The print in.side the bowl is 4 inches in diameter and has 
inscribed on its border the Vulgate text of John i. 17 : 

“ LEX PER • MOISEN DATA EST • GRTA ET • VERITAS • 
PER lESU CHRM FACTA EST 10. I.’ 

A shield in the centre has engraved on it the following passage from 
the Vulgate text of 1 Corinthians x. 31 : — 

“ SIVE M ADVCATIS • SIVE • BIBITIS VEL ALIVD • QVID ■ 
FACITIS ■ OIA IN • GLIAM • DEI FACITE • 

I Corin. 10. 1567.” 

Surrounding the shield is inscribed : — 

“ COLLEGIV NOVVM • SCTE ADREE.” 

It bears the Edinburgh town mark, the maker’s mark of Alexander 
Auchinleck, and the Deacon’s mark of Thomas Ewing, who held that 
office from 1552 till 1556, and again in 1561. From this fact it is evident 
that the mazer was actually made prior to the date 1567 on the print, 
and though it is possible that it was made during the first period of 
Thomas Ewing’s deaconship it would seem more probable that it was 
made during his last period in 1561. In any case the mazer cannot 
definitely be ascribed to a date prior to 1561, though it is certainly not 
later than that date, and as such its interest and value are greatly 
enhanced by the fact that it is the oldest recorded piece of properly 
hall-marked Edinburgh silver plate. This mazer is somewhat similar 
to the Fergusson mazer described below, but it is not in nearly such a 
fine state of preservation. 







Fig. 3. The St Mary's Mazer. 



Fig. 4 Print in Bowl of tlie St Jlary's Mazer. 
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The Fergusson Mazer (illustrated by figs. 5, 6, and 7). 

Dimensions : 

Diameter of bowl . . ■ inches. 

Depth . . . . . 3i ., 

Height . . . . . 7j 

Diameter of foot . . . 54 „ 

This mazer, the property of General Sir Charles Fergusson of 




Fi<^. 5. The Fergusson Mazer. 


Kilkerran, illustrated by lig. 5, bears a strong resemblance to the 
St Mary's College mazer, but is in a far finer state of preservation. 
The marks, as illustrated by fig. (i, are those of the maker — Adam Craige 
the Edinburgh town mark, and the Deacon s mark of James Mosman 
who was Deacon in 1576. 

The print bears the arms of Fergussoji (on a chevron between three 
boars’ heads, two and one, a mullet) impaling Durham (on a fesse three 
mullets), and the initials DF and ID (David Fergusson and Isobel Durham 
his wife). Surrounding the coat of arms is the inscription ; 
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*7 ^ 


Fijr. 6. Details of Fringe and Marks on Band of Fergus.son Mazer. 



Quid Habe.s - Quod • Non • Accepisti • Si • Accepisti • 
Quid ■ Gloriaris ■ 1 ■ Corin ■ 4 • 

(What hast thou that thou didst not receive? 

Now if thou didst receive it why dost thou glory ?) 
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It is dated 1576, and with the Deacon’s mark, this mazer can definitely 
be ascribed to that year. 

Family legend records that this mazer was a gift from King James YI., 
afterwards James I. of England, when aged ten, to his tutor David 
Fergusson, who was born about 1525 of an Ayrshire family which 
migrated to Dundee. He began life as a glover, but preferring a more 
intellectual career, gave up the trade and was educated for the Church. 
In 1560, he was inducted as first Reformed Minister of Dunfermline 
and subsequently became tutor and chaplain to the young King James YI. 
(afterwards James I. of England), who in his early days lived chiefly at 
the Palace of Dunfermline. 

For many years lost, this mazer was eventually rediscovered in an old 
hat box, which, with other old boxes, was being thrown into an incinerator. 

This and the previously described St Mary’s mazer are the only 
recorded examples of plain Scottish standing mazers, and, as can be 
seen from the photographs, are very similar in design. 

The Tulloch Mazer (illustrated by figs. 8, 9, and 10). 

Dimensions : 

Across bowl 
Height 
Across base 
Across boss 
Depth of bowl 

The Tulloch mazer I consider to be the finest and most important 
of all the Scottish mazers. It is at present the earliest hall-marked 
definitely ascribed example of Scottish silver. The mounts are of 
silver-gilt, the band being decorated with engraved scroll foliage and 
human figures. The stem of the <;up is chased with floral ornament, 
the outside edge of the foot being ornamented with oval embossed lobes. 
It bears two marks on the upper rim as illustrated in fig. 9, the mark on 
the right, the Stag Lodged with the cross between the antlers, being 
the town mark of Canongate, where, at that time, the goldsmiths to 
Holyrood Palace and a large number of the nobility of Scotland were 
mostly working. The other mark is IG in monogram. This mark, which 
is also upon the Galloway mazer described later, has previously been 
erroneously ascribed to Janies Craufuird of Edinburgh whose mark IC 
in monogram is somewhat similar, though in a totally different shield. 
Thanks to the very important work recently carried out by Miss W ood 
on the old Canongate records, the information from which, with regard 
to the goldsmiths of the Canongate, she has been kind enough to place 
at my disposal, I am now' able to state that from these records, in 1569, 


11 inches. 
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Fij;. S. Tlie Tullocli Jlazei'. 
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Fig. 9. Engraving and Marks on Band of Tulloch Mazer. 



Fiir. 10. Print of the Tullocli Mazer. 
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there were six goldsmiths working in the Canongate, amongst them 
James Gray and one John Acheson, styled “Maister Cungyear” (that is 
Master Coiner) to the King. There can be no doubt that this James 
Gray, who designed the memorial to the Regent Muri-ay in St Giles’ 
Cathedral, was the maker of both the Tulloch and the Galloway mazers, 
the finest and most beautiful of all the Scottish standing mazers, and 
amongst the most valuable individual items of the goldsmiths’ craft still 
in existence to-day. 

The print of the Tulloch mazer is of very exceptional interest, having 
been, as was the print of the Bannatyne mazer, originally enamelled 
(see fig. 10). 

The arms are those of Tulloch of Tannochy, with the inscription : 
“ HONORA DEUM EX TOT A ANIMA TEA,” and the date 1557, which 
places this mazer as having been made when “ Bloody " Mary was on 
the throne of England, and Scotland was under the Queen Mother, Mary 
of Lorraine, Mary Queen of Scots at the age of seventeen still being 
resident in France. 

This superb mazer was on view at the Elizabethan Exhibition held 
at 22-23 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1, from 26th January to 15th March 1933, 
at Avhich time it had never been out of the Tulloch family, though it 
has recently passed through the author’s hands. 

The Craigievar Mazer (illustrated by figs. 11, 12. and 13). 

Dimensions : 


Diameter 
Depth of boAvl . 
Height . 
Diameter of foot 


9 inches. 
2A 

8A „ 


This mazer, fully described and illustrated as previously stated by 
Sir Charles .Jackson on page 632u of his lUuatrated History of English 
Plate, bears the maker’s mark of James Craufuird. This is the mark 
that has been confused with James Gray of the Tulloch and Galloway 
mazers. It also bears the Edinburgh town mark and the Deacon’s mark 
of George Heriot, Deacon for the last time in the year 1.591. Combined 
with the fact that the maker, James Craufuird, Avas not admitted until 
7th October 1591, this definitely ascribes this mazer as having been 
made at the end of 1591, during the first year of James Craufuird’s Avork 
as a freeman. 

This mazer, though not silver gilt, bears a striking resemblance to 
the earlier Canongate mazers by James Gray, and must rank Avith them, 
both in Avorkmanship and design, as amongst the most beautiful examples 
of the AVork of the goldsmiths of all time. It can be seen from the 
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illustration how very similar are these three mazers, the engraving by 
James Craufuird, however, being slightly softer than that of James 
Gray. The design on the rim of this mazer is a running leaf pattern, 
with a gilly flower, roses and acorns, amongst which at intervals in the 
following order are, a stag, hound, peacock, squirrel, hare, hound, 
chough, fox, bear, monkey, fox, popinjay, lion, and a bear standing on 



i’ig. Ki. Print of tlie Oraigievnr Mazer. 


his hind legs and leaning on a staff. The print, 4 indies in diameter, 
bears the arms of Petrie of Portlethen impaling Forbes of Craigievar. 

This mazer is believed to have descended in the Forbes-Sempill family 
from Anna, second daughter of Sir William Forbes, Bart., of Craigievar, 
who married Robert Petrie, Provost of Aberdeen in 166.5, whose arms 
are engraved on the print, from which family it was acquired by 
Mr Sydney Letts of Gt, Russell Street, who sold it to Mr John A, Holms, 
from whom it passed to its present owner. 

The (i(tlloH-(ty }[azer (illustrated by flgs. 14 and 1,5). 

Dimensions : 

Diameter . . . .8^ inches. 

Height . . . . .. 

This mazer, the property of the Earl of Galloway, is very slightly 
larger than the Tulloch mazer. 
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As can be seen from fig. 14 it is very similar to the Tulloeh mazer, 
and is also silver gilt, the main difference being in the decoration of the 
rim, which lacks the figures of the Tulloeh mazer, having instead three 
shields— on one, the arms of Archibald Stewart, Lord ProAost of 
Edinburgh, and of his Avife, Ellen Acheson : on another an eagle 



V\". 14. The (xalloway Mazer. 


displayed, the Acheson crest; and on the third, the initials AS EA for 
Archibald SteAvart and Ellen Acheson. 

Archibald Stewart Avas the younger brother of Sir James SteAvart, 
1st Lord Doune and ancestor of the Earls of Moray. He died AA’ithout 
issue and Avas succeeded by his nephcAA", James SteAv art, Avhose daughter, 
Barbara Stewart of Bvirray, married William SteAvart of Mains, brother 
of the 1st Earl of Galloway. The Stewarts of Burray died out in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Burray baronetcy deA'ohmd 
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on Alexander, Gth Earl of Galloway. It was probably at this time that 
the mazer came into the possession of the Earls of Galloway. 

The arms show the fesse checquy of the Stewarts, conjoined with the 
Lion of Scotland and the saltire and roses of Lennox, marking descent 
from the princely house of Albany through a natural son of Stewart 
of the Lennox, heir of Murdoch Stewart, Duke of Albany and Regent 
of Scotland at the time of James I. of Scotland. 

The proportions, as can be seen from the measurements and also from 



Fig. 15. Ornamented Print of the Galloway ilazer. 

the photograph, are slightly diflPerent to those of the Tulloch mazer, the 
diameter of the Tulloch being equal to the height, whereas in the 
Galloway the diameter is greater than the height. 

The silverprint inside the bowl is S,’’,. inches in diameter, and the 
initials AS • EA again appear within the decorated border. It is riveted 
to the stalk, as is also the print in the Tulloch Mazer, by four silver pins, 
and on it are engraved the words : 

Proverb 22 . Ane • good • mane is ■ to ■ be • chosen • 
above ■ great • riches • and • loving • favour ■ Is • 
above • silver • and • above • moste fyne • golde. 1569 
this date being twelve years later than the Tulloch mazer. The marks 
on the rim are identical with those on the Tulloch mazer, being the Stag 
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Lodged, which is the Canongate town mark, and IG in monogram, the 
mark which I now ascribe to James Gray. 

The St Leonard's Mazer (illustrated by figs. 16 and 17). 

Dimensions : 


Diameter of bowl 
Depth 
Height . 
Diameter of foot 


91 inches. 

3i 

7Z 


51 



Fi^. It). Ttie .St Leoiiiird'H iluzer (so-called). 


This so-called mazer, illustrated in figs. 16 and 17, although unmarked, 
is probably of Scottish origin, and it has been suggested by the Rev. 
Thomas Burns that it may possibly be the one specifically mentioned in 
the Inventory of the Chamber in St Leonard's College, allotted to the 
Principal in 1544, where are mentioned : “ 2 silver pieces, ane maizer wt 
common cups and sttjups ” (Lee’s Histor;/ of the Church, vol. ii. p. 352). 

The bowl is of silver, and though this may have been a replacement, 
due to the original bowl of wood having been broken through accident, 
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as has also been suggested by the Rev. Thomas Burns, it is undoubtedly 
of early date, and I consider it to be the original bowl. 

It is mounted with a silver band, l^th inch deep, which is fixed to the 
silver bowl in the same manner as if it had been wood, the bowl itself 
being riveted on to the foot by silver pins. The centre of the bowl, 
which has no print, is raised as shown in the photograph, as are also 
some of the seventeenth-century cups. 






. t'.Sv 




Fiff- 17. In.side of tlie Silver Bowl of the St Leonard's ilazer. show ing the raised 
Centre and the Silver Pins fastening it to Foot. 

Without further evidence, it is impossible, accurately, to date this 
mazer or cup, though if proof could be found that it was actually the 
mazer mentioned in 1544, it would be the earliest of the Scottish 
standing mazers. 

In general form, however, it seems more closely related to the 
seventeenth-century large Communion Cups, such as that at Old 
Greyfriars. Edinburgh, 1633, or at St Ninian’s, Stirling, 1685, or many 
others illusti’ated in Old Scottish Communion Plate. To show this 
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resemblance, my final illustration is of the St Leonard’s cup, a typical 
example of these large seventeenth-century Scottish Communion cups, 
whose general form was evidently based on the earlier standing mazers, 
and to which group I personally ascribe this so-called mazer. 




p. . 

- 





Fig. 18. The St Leonard's Cup, E<linburgh, circa 1681. 


llip St Leonards Cap (illustrated by fig. 18). 

The St Leonard's cup bears the Edinburgh hall-mark with the 
Deacon's punch of Edward Cleghorne, Deacon in 16G3A665, 1671-1673, 
and 1679-1681, and the maker’s mark of William Law, admitted in 1662, 
and is inscribed : 

THIS CUP IS ■ DEDICATE • TO THE USE OF THE 
HOLA" TABLE IN ST LEONARD S CHURCH ■ IN 
ST ANDREWS BY ■ A DEVOUT • WIDOW • AS • A • FREE 
WILL OFFERING FOR THE • RETURN OF ■ PRAYER • 

UPON • THE • XIII • DAY • OF ■ APRIL • MDCLXXXI • 
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Fi’om the inscription it would appear probable that it was actually 
made during the last period of Edward Cleghorne's deaconship. 

A comparison with the photograph of the St Leonard's “ mazer ” will 
show the strong similarity of line to which I refer, when suggesting 
that the St Leonard’s “mazer” is actually an early seventeenth-century 
Communion cup in original condition, and should be classed with the 
other big Scottish cups as sev'enteenth-century Scottish cups or chalices 
of “standing-mazer” form. 

On those very rare occasions when one of these Scottish mazers 
appears in the sale room, it invariably realises a very large sum of 
money. (The Bannatyne mazer fetched £10,000 at Messrs Hurcomb's, 
and the Fergusson mazer reached £6100 at Messrs Sotheby’s, at which 
figure it was Withdrawn.) But quite apart from this fact, many people 
will agree with me that these standing mazers are amongst the most 
beautiful objects ever produced bj’ the goldsmiths of this or any other 
country, and that they show no sign of foreign influence, either from 
England or the Continent. 
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Moxday, 14//i May 1934. 

Brig.^iiiek-General Sir ROBERT GIL310UR, Bart., 
C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:- 




Eifr. 1. Terminal Plate of Jet 
Necklace. (|.) 


Ai.ax CHAPJfAX. M. A. (Cantab.). Torsonce, Stow. Midlothian. 

Pierce 3Iidoi.etox, 6 Ramsay (lanlens. Edinburgh. 

There were exhibited by T. Mauee Guthrie, F.S.A.Scot. : — 

A Flanged Bronze Axe, Avith Avide triangular flanges and no stop- 
ridge. measuring 4:4 inches in length, 1; inch across the cutting edge, 
and l-J-g- inch across the wings, found amongst blackened sand near the 
right bank of the riA'er North Esk. Angus, on the farm of BalloAvnie. 
near Brechin, about 600 yards south-south-Avest of the farm-steading. 

It Avas covered Avith a rough dirty green 
patina. 

A triangular terminal Plate (fig. 1) and a 
bugle Bead of Shale, the remains of a Neck- 
lace, and a slug-shaped Knife of grejdsh- 
yelloAV Flint, found in a short cist, about 
one hundred years ago, near the Den of 
Leuchland, Brechin. The plate is flat and triangular in shape. It is 
perforated longitudinally by tAAO perforations at the broad end Avhich 
meet at the other, and it is decorated Avith an elongated lozenge formed 
by double roAvs of punetulations. On the under side is a small hole 
running into one of the perforations. It measures 1:4 inch in length. 
I'V inch across the broad end, and \ inch in thickness. The bead is ^4 inch 
long, and the flint knife 1;” inch. Accompanying the relics is a letter of a 
A eryyoung boy to his father,a minister in Old Aberdeen, dated .5th Decem- 
ber 1837, Avhich runs ; “ I send along Avith this a bead and flint stone Avhich 
Avere found in a stone coffin near the Den of Leuchland, the coffin Avas 
only 3 feet long and the body. Avhich had been that of a tall person, Avas 
put in double, there Avas a Avhole string of beads in the coffin and also 
a cap, as the men called it, containing some flints a flourish, but they 
broke the cap, Ave luiAe a bit. . . .” In all probability the cap Avas an 
urn of the food-vessel type. Wooden boAvls such as those used by farni- 
serA’ants for making brose are still called brose-caps in the north-east 
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of Scotland, and their shape approximates to that of some food-vessels. 
The shale plate is unusually narrow in proportion to its length. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By The Most Honourable The Marquess of Lothian. 

Cinerary Urn (restored) and base and wall fragments of another, 
found at Monklaw, near Jedburgh. (See previous communication by 
A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot.) 


(2) By Evander Mack.vy, J.P., F.E.I.S., 15 Wilton Road. Edinburgh. 

Beaker of reddish-brown Clay, containing some crushed stone, 

measuring 7^ inches in height, inches in diameter at the mouth and 
at its Avidest part, and 3| inches 
across the base (fig. 2). The wall 
is inch thick, the top of the rim 
being rounded. The urn is of 
unusual shape, the bulge being at 
about one-third of its height, and 
the part between it and the rim 
almost vertical. The decoration 
on the exterior is crude and has 
been incised with a pointed tool. 

It is arranged in three irregidar 
zones, at the top, at the widest 
part, and just above the base. 

The highest consists of five and 
six transverse lines, Avith short 
oblique lines between them in 
places. beloAv AA'hich are roAvs of 
oblique lines, one to the left and 
tAvo to the right. The central zone 
consists of six transverse lines 
Avith short strokes slanting from 
right to left betAveen the third 
and fourth, and fourth and fifth lines. The bottom band consists of 
four transverse lines. Found by the donor about tAventy-tAvo years 
ago, in a short cist in a graA'el pit on the roadside at Woody KnoAve, 
StrathnaA'er, about eleven or tweUe miles from Bettyhill. 

(3) By Professor Y. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Pot-lid, measuring 31 inches in diameter, found at the quarry, 
Traprain Luaa . 
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Fig. 2. Beaker from Strathnaver, Sutherland. 
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(4) By D. P. Maclagax, W-S., Secretary. 

Three Casts : (1) of part of a rock bearing a central cup surrounded 
with three rings, the outer 10 inches in diameter, and a smaller cup in 
the line of the central ring, at the west march, Cairnholy, Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright; (2) of part of a rock bearing two parallel rows of cup- 
marks, seven in each, near the sheep-fank at Cairnholy ; (3) of a single 
cup-mark surrounded by two rings with a duct leading from the cup 
through them, on a loose stone in a dyke on Barholm Hill, Kirkdale, 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

(o) By The Rt. Hon. Walter Runctmax, P.C., M.P. 

Cast of parts of the head and the shaft of a Cross, much worn and 
broken. The head portion shows a hunting scene with two hounds 
attacking a deer, and other designs of indeterminate character; it 
measures 24 inches by 14.? inches. The fragment of the shaft bears a foli- 
aceous design with leafage springing from both sides of a wavy central 
stem, and on the left margin is a narrow border with paterae. It meas- 
ures 344 inches by 114 inches. Fi’om St Donnan’s, Eigg, Inverness-shire. 

(0) By J. Bolam Johnson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Turnspit of Brass, measuring 12| inches in height. 

(7) By John A. Fairley, Lauriston Castle, Davidson’s Mains, 
Edinburgh. 

Two Scotch Pebble Brooches, the first with a silver frame of coiled 
wire, measuring 2^ inches by 2^ jr inches, and the second with a very light 
gold frame, measuring 2iV inches by 2 inches. 

Gold Bracelet set with Scotch Pebbles, with a pendant-locket in the 
form of a padlock, containing a plaited lock of hair. 

(5) By Thomas IlAKi, Birkhill, Fife, through J. Tennant Gordon. 

b.B.E.. J.P.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Denarius of Tiberius, found at the Roman Fort of Newstead. 

(9) By J. Tennant Gordon, O.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

Groat of Robert III., Dumbarton mint, unpublished variety of Burns' 
Coinar/e of Scotland, vol. i., p. 327, Nos. 54 If. 

(10) By the Rt. Hon. Lord Hamilton of Dal/.ell, Dalzell, Motherwell. 

Highland Dirk made from a Ferara sword blade, measuring 18 inches 

long, the wooden-grip bearing carved interlaced designs. 
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(11) By William Brough, F.S.A.Scot. 

Set of miniature Lowland Pipes, preserved by an old Highland family. 

(12) By F. C. Mears, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., 3 Forres Street. 

Copper Finger-ring, with a Maltese Cross on the bezel, measuring 
yfth inch in diameter, found at Whitehouse, Inveresk, Midlothian. 

(13) By Sir Alister P. Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of Altyre. 

Four old Spey Salmon Fly Hooks, one busked on a cast of horse hair. 

(14) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Fragments of six Xeolithic Urns from a cairn at East Finnercj', 
Dunecht, Aberdeenshire. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixiii. p. 62.) 

The following purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Xeaidy half of a Beaker of dirty brown ware, containing small 
fragments of crushed stone, including white quartz, measuring 6| inches 
in height, 5J inches in diameter at the bulge, and 3J inches across the base, 
the diameters of mouth and neck being unobtainable (fig. 3). The top 
of the rim is bevelled sharply downwards towards the interior. The 
wall shows three zones of ornamentation, one under the brim, one round 
the bulge, and one half-way between it and the base, all formed by 
impressions of a toothed stamp. The upper band consists of a transverse 
zig-zag line, a straight line, two narrow bands filled with a small lozenge 
pattern and oblique lines from left to right, another zig-zag and a narrow' 
band of small lozenges. The other two zones liaA e each a central band 
of small lozenge patterns Avith a band of oblique lines slanting from right 
to left aboA'e, and a similar band slanting in the opposite direction beloAA'. 
The label attached to it states “Tvao urns found in 185.3, at Blackhills, 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, on the property’ of Mr Smith, in levelling a sand 
hillock. The more imperfect urn (this one) was found within and lying 
at one end of a rude stone coffin, and at the opposite end aa us a much- 
decayed human skull. The coffin Avas composed of loose unheAA'ii stones, 
and measures 3 feet in length, 20 inches in height, and 24 inches in width ; 
had three stones at its top, three at its sides, and none beloAv. The inside 
of the coffin AVas singularly clean, containing only the urn and skull." 

About two-thirds of a Beaker of dirty broA\n Avare, containing some 
small crushed stones, measuring 6| inches in height. 5 inches across the 
mouth, 5| inches at the bulge, and 3] inches across the base (fig. 4). The 
lip is flat on the top. The Avail bears three zones of ornamentation, on 
the rim and neck, round the bulge and near the base. The highest 
shoAvs a narroAV band filled Avith panels of horizontal and vertical zig-zags 
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alternating, below which are two lines of small oval impressions above 
short vertical lines, two other lines of similar impressions above short 
oblique lines slanting from left to right, and a band filled with panels of 
chevrons with the angle to the right and left, alternately ; all the bands are 
separated from each other by a single transverse line. The central zone 
shows vertical zig-zags with two transverse rows of small oval impressions 
above and below, bordered by single transverse lines. Hardly any of 



Fig. :i. Beaker from Skene, Alierdffii'^liire. Fig. 4. Beaker from Skene, Aberdeenshire. 

the lower hand survives, hut it seems to have consisted of a lozenge 
pattern. The label attached states ; “ Urn from a cist found in a sand- 
hill at Xewhills, Parish of Skene." 

Joiner's Ryhat Plane, carved and dated 17.37 on the top. On the front 
it bears the stamps Y.K. and W.R. From Aberdeenshire. 

Saw with wrought-iron frame and wooden handle, from Inverness- 
shire. 

Saw for dishorning cattle, from Tillyfourie, Aberdeenshire. 

Heathering Trowel, with rude hone handle, used for applying clay 
when thatching with heather, from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 
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Small Gridiron, with long narrow^ oval frame, measuring 17| inches 
by 2h inches, from Aberdeenshire. 

Folding Knife and Fork in horn handle. 

Iron Brand, for branding criminals with the letter “ S," from Aberdeen. 
Instrument of Brass and Steel, having on one side: 


COLINE ALLAN 
Fecit et 
Invenit 


A scale for 21 feet. 
(For High Ways.) 


On the other side : 


To The Revi"' Doc*^ Grig. Sharpe, 
•Master of the Temple, London 


( The Brass 
to bee 
Wood 
1770 


Colin Allan was an engraver and silversmith in Old Aberdeen. 

Back scratcher of Horn, from Seafield, Cullen, Banffshire. 

Fragment of a cheek or tartan fabric, of yellow, blue, green, and red 
colours, and a molar tooth, found with the skeleton of a woman in Airs 
Moss, Ayrshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By JoHX BurcE, F.S.A.Scot. 

An eye-witness’s MS. account of the discovery in 1790 of the Baths of 
the Roman Fort at Gld Kilpatrick. 

(2) By Messrs Wiefreo Edmunds, Ltd.. The Derbyshire Times, 

Chesterfield, Publishers. 

Cave Hunting Holidays in Peakland. By G. H. Wilson. Chester- 
field, n.d. 

(3) By W. Douglas Simp-son, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Kildrummy Castle. Reprinted from Transaetions of the Banffshire 
Field (Jluh. December 1933. 


(4) By Messrs Elliot Stock, 10 and 17 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
the Publishers. 

Records of the Carruthers Family. Compiled by A. Stanley Car- 
ruthers, F.S.A.Scot., and R. C. Reid. London. 1934. 

VOL. LXVIII. 27 
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(5) By James G. Low, The Antiquaiy, The Tryste, Trinity, Brechin, 

the Anther. 

Memorials of the Church of St John The Evangelist, Montrose. 
Montrose, 1891. 

(6) By H. B. Mackintosh, M.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Grant, Strathspey or First Highland Fencible Regiment, 1793- 
1799. Elgin, 1934. 

(7) By Rev. J. King Hewison, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

II Codice Yercellese. Rome, 1913. 

The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle. By tjlie donor. Re- 
printed from The Dumfries and Gallouay Standard. June 1921. 

Das Kreuz bei den Angelsachsen Gemeinverstandliche Aufzeich- 
nungen. By Karl Lentzner. Leipzig, 1890. 

Account of the Remarkable Monument in the shape of a Cross, 
inscribed with Roman and Runic Letters, preserved in the garden of 
Ruthwell Manse, Dumfriesshire. By Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. 

Indices Lectioniim et Publicarum et Privatarum qme in Academia 
Marburgensi per Seniestre ..Estivum. 

Die A"orthumbrischen Runensteine von ^Vilhelm Yietor. Marburg 
in Hessen, 1895. 

The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle, with a Short History 
of the Cross and Crucifix in Scotland. Bj^ the donor. Glasgow, 1914. 

The Romance of Newcastle Cross. By the donor. Glasgow, 1923. 

The Burlington Magazine, Odd Parts. London, 1912 and 1913. 

(8) By Thomas Mt Guouthek, F.S.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones in the 
Carlisle Museum, Tullie House. By the late F. Haverfield. LL.D., D.Litt., 
etc. Second Edition. Kendal, 1922. 

Catalogue of Romano-British Fibulae in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle. By Professor F. Haverfield. Kendal, 1919. 

Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle. By Thomas May, F.S.A., and Liniueus E. Hope, F.L.S. 
Kendal, 1917. 

Catalogue of Homan Inscribed and Sculptured Stones, Coins, Earthen- 
ware, etc., discovered in and near the Roman Fort at Maryport and 
preserved at Netlierhall. By J. B. Bailej. Kendal, 191.5. 

County Borough of Reading. Short Guide to the Silchester Collection. 
By the late George E. Fox. M.A., F.S.A. Sixth Edition. Reading, 1920. 
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(9) By James Curle, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot, F.S.A. 

Korrespondenzblatt der Westdeutsehen Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte uiid 

Kunst. XX YL, 1882-1907. 

Limesblatt. Mitteilungen der Streckeiikommissare bei der Reicb- 
slimeskommissioii. 1892-1903. Trier, 1903. 

Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschiclite und Kunst. I.-XXYI. 1882- 
1907. Trier. 

Tresor de I’Eglise de Conques. By Alfred Darcel. Paris, 1801. 

(10) By G. T. Clixdexing, Adelaide, the Author. 

The House of Glendonwjui. Part lY. Parton. 

(11) By F! T. MacLeod, F.S.A.Scot. 

Aberdeen Burgess Ticket, with seal intact, in favour of James Fraser, 
son of James Fraser, merchant in Inverness, dated 1729. 

Inverness Burgess Act, in favour of John Fraser, Inverness, dated 
1702. 

The following Purchase for the Library was intimated : — 

Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. By J. Arnott Hamilton, 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D. London, 19.3il. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

CLACHAN ARD FORT, BUTE. By J. X. MARSHALL, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

In the Island of Bute, at a point nearly due north of Scalpsie Bay 
and about a mile distant, on a rocky clilf, there is a nearly circular 
structure with all the appearance of a hill fort (tig. 1). At the heginning 



Fi<;. 1. Clachaii .Aril Fort, from tlie east. 


of Septemher 1933 the wall was in a tumble-down condition ; only here 
and there was there something which could he recognised as a wall-face. 

A well-defined entrance could he made out at the eastern extremity, 
which is the part farthest from the sea and opposite which the ground 
falls gradually. Inside the entrance there was a distinct saucer-shaped 
and circular depression about 4 feet in diameter. 

Nearly one-third of the area inside the wall consists of rocky outcrop, 
the rest is covered by smooth turf and bracken. From a point north- 
north-east to a point north-north-west, the w all is absent, and its place 
is taken by the edge of the cliff, which descends precipitcfusly to a more 
or less flat piece of rocky and grassy surface, extending about 50 yards 
to the seashore. Measurement across the area from ends of wall 
96 feet; greatest diameter from cliff to wall 62 feet (fig. 2). 
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The height of the cliff is 55 to 60 feet above sea-level. The rock of 
which the cliff is composed is schistose grit. 

Examination and some excavation was undertaken by Lord Bute, 
on 8th September, when five of the estate workmen were employed 
on clearing away a number of loose stones. A fairly well-defined wall 
could be made out from 1 to 2 feet high, consisting for the most part 



of flat and rounded stones, with here {ind there a larger block (fig. 3). 
At intervals there Avere gaps in the wall which Avere eA'idently accidental. 
At the north end of the precipice, the Avail tapered aAvay to a point; 
at the south end to a blunt extremity. An inside Avall-face Avas also 
made out after clearing aAA'ay many stone.s. and the Avidth of the Avail 
was found to be on an UAerage 10 feet. 

A A'ei-y large single stone 8 feet 8 inches long and 2 feet broad formed 
the greater part of the northern side of the entrance, the entrance being 
10 feet long. The south side Avas composed of large flat stones. BetAv een 
the outside and inside AAmll-faces the interval Avas filled in Avith small 
loose stones. 
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During the process of defining the inner wall-face, at a point near 
to the entrance, a saddle quern was found at a depth of 1 foot un- 
accompanied bj' any other sign of human occupation. At another point 

of the inner wall-face (marked 
on plan) a portion of kitchen- 



Fig. 3. Cliiclian Ard Fort : Outer Face of Wall 
at south-east. 


midden was found, consisting of 
split bones and shells and a single 
smoothing stone. Here there 
was also some carbonaceous 
material, but no recognisable 
heartb-stone. At another point 
in the thickness of the wall where 
there was a depression, at 6 inches 
below the surface, there were a 
few large bones (ox)? not split. 
At another point of the area near 
the north-west corner there was 
a largish flat stone broken in 
two. Under this was a hollow 
scooped out in the rock, 12 inches 
deep and 19 inches in diameter, 
similar in shape and size to a 
barley stone mortar. 

A trench was run through 
the hollow inside the entrance 
to the fort, but nothing but 
loose stones and finally solid 
rock was found. Another trench 
was run from the precipice east- 
ward. but with similar negative 


results. 


Near the wall a stone 21 feet long and ^ foot broad was found 
smoothed and slightly hollowed on the surface, as if a natural stone 
had been used as a grinding stone. 

Almost exactly in the centre of the enclosure a large flat stone was 
found just under the turf. On being uncovered, four saucer-shaped 
excavations were seen on the surface, each measured 3 inches in diameter 
and altogether they formed a parallelogram, with the long axis lying 
almost due north and south. 

This fort, called Clachan Ard, is marked in the Ordnance Survey Map. 
It looks down on the Sound between Bute and Inch Marnock and has 
a little bay to tbe north of it. It is significant that there is what seems 
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to be a standing stone 5 feet in height placed above the head of the bay 
and in a direction north-east from the fort. This stone is not noted in 
the Ordnance Survey Map. 


11 . 

OX A GROUP OP SHORT CISTS AT LITTLE KILMORY. BUTE. 

By .1. X. MARSHALL. M.D., .vxd Profes.sor T. H. BRYCE, M.D.. F.R.S. 

The group of Cists described in the following paper was laid bare by 
the plough in March 19.33. The piece of level ground on which they are 
placed stands 40 feet above the sea. and some 200 yards from the shore. 




0 I 2 3 4 5FT 

» > ■ ■ ■ ’ I • 


Fig. 1. Plan of Short Cists at Little Kihnoiy, Bute. 

When the cists were first discovered, Mr Charles Duncan, the farmer 
at Little Kilmory, lifted the capstones, but left the contents as he 
found them, except that he removed, for safe preservation, the fine 
food-vessel urn contained in one of the cists, to the Bute Museum. 
The capstones were carefully replaced and in their exact original 
position, and the cists were left undisturbed by the directions of the 
Marquis of Bute until 19th June 19:I3, when they were re-opened by 
Dr Marshall and Professor Bryce in the presence of Lord and Lady Bute. 

The three cists were placed in a line roughly north and south (fig. 1), 
and will be named Xorth. South, and Middle cists respectively. 
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1. \orth Cist . — The capstone of this cist measured 5 feet 1 inch by 
3 feet 10 inches. When removed, the cist it covered was seen to have 
the ordinary characters of a Bronze Age cist. Its inside measurements 
were 3 feet | inch by 1 foot 6 inches, with a depth of 22 inches. It was 
oriented with its long axis 25 degrees E. of N. (mag.). The constituent 



Fig. 2. North Cist at Little Kiliiiory. Bute. 


flags of mica-schist measured on the average 3 inches thick. The side 
stones were placed outside the end stones, but did not project beyond them. 

The })ottom of the cist, which was not paved, was covered with gravel 
with very little admixture of pure earth, .and on the gravelly bed were 
exposed to view a numl>er of very much broken and macerated long 
bones (fig. 2;. Two portions of femora and two portions of tibije were 
recognised. As no trace was left of the ends of the bones, no opinion 
could he fcjrnied, from the state of ossification of the hones, as to the 
age of the individual. The fragmentary shafts were so delicate and 
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short that it was concluded that the individual must have been of 
tender years. No trace of skull bones or vertebrse was to be seen. The 
larger fragments being removed, the gravelly soil was carefully riddled 
and as many as twenty-one teeth were collected. Some of these were 
crowns of deciduous teeth, others were permanent teeth, and the con- 
clusion arrived at was that the individual buried in the cist was a child 
of eleven to twelve years of age. The crucial point in the diagnosis 
was the crown of a deciduous canine which had been just ready for 



Fif^. 3. Food-vessel from the Xorth Cist at Little 
Kilmory, Bute. 

shedding. Assuming that the bones had not been moved it was con- 
cluded from the position of the thigh bones that the head of the doubled- 
up body must have lain at the north end of the cist. 

The only relic detected by the riddle Avas a minute rod-shaped 
fragment of bright green colour which may have been the fragment 
of a bronze pin. It Avas from this cist that the food-A'essel mentioned 
above Avas recovered (tig. 3). It Avas placed at the south-east corner of 
the interior. It Avas recovered entire, save for a small part of the base. 
The urn stands O'l inches high, with a diameter at the mouth of 
6‘3 inches. It is proA’ided AA'ith a shoulder marked by a groo\ e As liich 
is bridged by small imperforate lugs. There Avere originally three of 
these lugs placed at regular distances. Tavo only are intact ; one has 
been broken off. The borders of the grooA'e are ornamented by linear 
punctations, executed free hand. This ornament extends round both 
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lips of the groove, but while it is carried all the way round the lower 
lip, it extends only half-way round the upper one. The mouth is 
bordered by a broad inward sloping rim ’75 inch broad. This rim is 
rather roughly and irregularly ornamented Avith incised lines, some 
running for a longer and some for a shorter distance, the shortest ones 
being mere dabs. The upper part of the vessel between the slightly 
everted lip and the shoulder groove measures 1‘75 inch ; it is ornamented 
all round by horizontal lines mainly parallel, some horizontally, some 
more obliquely disposed. Some of these lines are 2 to 3 inches long, 
others are mere parallel strokes of the tool. The lower part of the 
A'essel is ornamented in the same technique, but the incised lines are 
more irregularly disposed and sketchily executed. The base is circular 
and measures 3‘2 inches in diameter. The actual surface of the base 
has been broken away so that the margin on one side is imperfect and 
the urn resting on its base stands inclined to that side. The under side 
of the base shows no decoration. The lugs show close horizontal parallel 
scratched lines on their outer faces. 

2. Middle Cist . — The middle cist was placed 11 feet south of the one 
just described. The capstone measured 33i by 41^ inches. Though of 
smaller dimensions, it Avas a thicker slab than the capstones of the 
other two cists. The coA'ering stone being remoA'ed, it AA^as seen that 
the cist had the same characters as the one already described. It Avas 
neatly constructed of thin slabs, the end stones, as before, being receh’ed 
betAveen the side stones Avithout any oA'erlap. While the side stones 
Avere 3 inches thick, the southern end one Avas only 2 inches, and the 
northern not more than 1 inch thick. The internal measurements Avere 
301 inches by 18, and the long axis lay 30 degrees E. of N. 

The cist Avas unpaA ed and had the same graA'elly floor as the last, and 
on it lay exposed some fragments of long bones and a small part of the 
skull. The largest fragments were portions of the femoral shafts. These 
AA'ere small and delicate and the extremities were absent. The skull Avas 
represented by some minute fragments, the largest ])ortion representing 
part of the parietal bone. With this could be articulated the left temporal 
bone which Avas complete but for the zygomatic process. This fragment 
of the temporal bone shoAA cd no mastoid process, but a few air cells AA cre 
laid bare at the point of its attachment. A fragment of the aUeolar 
portion of the mandible AAms also recoA'ered, and eight teeth, some 
deciduous, some permanent. The characters of these dental fragments 
indicate that the indiAudual aauvs a child of tAA'elA’e to thirteen years 
of age. This opinion is based upon the facts that there Avas a AA’ell- 
deA’eloped permanent canine, of Avhich the apex had not quite closed, 
and the croAvn of a tAveh-e-year-old molar still rootless. 
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The only relic yielded by the riddle was a small bit of local lignite. 

3. South Cist . — This third ci.st lay 9 feet south of the middle cist, and 
was the smallest of the group. The capstone was larger than that of 
the middle cist, being 44 inches by 37 inches, but it was a thinner slab. 
The cist had the same general form as the other two, being formed, 
like them, of flags of mica-schist. The construction, however, was less 
regular. Thus the side stones, roughly 3 inches thick, measured — the 
west slab 26i inches long, the east 29i inches long. The north slab 
measured 16 inches and the south end stone 14 inches. The cavity was 
therefore slightly irregular. Its main long axis measured 27 inches, and 
its transverse axis 15 inches. Its long axis lay 40 degrees E. of X. The 
floor of the cist was formed of the same gravelly material as the other 
two, and as in “them fragments of the skeleton of a young person lay 
freely exposed. The long bones included fragments of a femur, a tibia, 
and a fibula. The shafts were very short and slender and the epiphyses 
were absent. A minute fragment of the left ramus of the mandible was 
recovered, with coronoid and condylar processes complete. The bone 
was delicate and the articular process on the head was small and narrow. 
A few deciduous teeth were recovered, with two six-year-old molars. 
As the crowns of these last showed no trace of Avear they could only have 
been recently erupted at the time of the death of the child. In addition 
there was a typical complete deciduous molar and tAvo rootless croAA'ns 
of permanent molars. The evidence yielded by both long bones and 
teeth indicates that this must have been the grave of a child of about 
six years of age. 

This group of short cists is of some interest, apart from the recoA'ery 
of the fine food A’essel. t^nfortunately no other relics Avere forthcoming, 
save the minute fragment of bronze, Avhich, hoAvever, is sufficient to 
giA'e the arclneological horizon of the find. 

The relation of the cists to one another clearly indicates some pre- 
arranged plan. There is no indication, hoAveA er, Avhether they were 
placed simultaneously or in succession. The grouping of three cists on 
a definite plan, all containing the remains of children, is an unusual 
feature of this find; indeed Ave are not aAA’are that it has been preA’iously 
recorded. In the present instance the cists Avere all of relatively small 
dimension.s, the largest being that Avhich held the food vessel urn. The 
long bones Avere so broken and macerated that they only afforded ground 
for a guess as to the age of the persons buried. The teeth. hoAvever, 
gave decisive evidence, and Ave are indebted to Mr Purvis Thomson, 
Dentist, Rothe.say, for help in Avorking out the problem of the ages 
of the children. It Avill be noticed that the youngest child Avas interred 
in the smallest cist. 
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This group of burials, inter-related as they are by some common 
purpose or sentiment, shows that the bodies of their dead children 
were buried with reverent care by the people of the Bronze Age. This 
indicates that family bonds were well developed, and that the people 
had attained a relatively high level of social culture. 


III. 

SOME PREHISTORIC RELICS PROM LEWIS. 

By W. J. GIBSON, C.B.E., P.S.A.Scot. ‘ 

In the School Museum of the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, are 
preserved certain prehistoric relics found in Lewis, which it seems 
desirable to have recorded. Through the kindness of Mr John Macrae, 
Rector of the Nicolson Institute, these are now exhibited. 

1. Carved stone ball of six knobs found on a croft at Laxdale, Parish 
of Stornoway. This extends the record of the distribution of these 
objects to the Outer Isles. Diameter =2’9 inches, weight =18 oz. ; 
material, hornblende gneiss of a kind occurring both locally and on 
the mainland. 

2. Tanged and barbed arrow-head (fig. 1, No. 1) found at Carishader, 
Parish of Uig. Length =P2 inch, breadth =0’7 inch, thickness =0‘3 inch ; 
material, translucent quartz, such as occurs locally. 

3. Bronze pin with ornamental head (fig. L No. 2) from Reef Sands, 
Parish of Fig. Length over all =3'1 inches, tapering in thickness from 
a little over UT inch at middle to the point and at the neck to OT inch. 
Head circular, flattened; diameter =0’3 inch, thickness =0T.3 inch; 
decorated on each flat face with two small punch marks, diverging at 
angle of 4o° ; neck ornamented with beaded collar. Several similar pins 
are in the National Museum collection. 

4. Small oblong plaque of jet (fig. 1, No. 3) from Reef Sands, Parish 
of Uig. This was found by Mr Malcolm Buchanan in April 1924 among 
human bones which were temporarily exposed in the Reef Sands on right 
of road and about 7 feet below top of bank. He reported that among 
the bones were two skulls, and on top of them in the sand three slabs of 
stone. He covered up the bones with sand. It was rumoured in the 
district that a “craggan” had formerly been found near the spot. The 
plaque is oblong, with ends slightly incurved: length =1-7 inch, breadth 
= 105 inch, thickness = 0'3 inch, thinning to 0 2 inch at edges. One hole 
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for a suspending string, about yb inch in diameter, is bored longitudinally, 
close to, and parallel with, one of the long sides. One corner of the 
oblong had been broken ofF, and (seemingly with the intention of 



5 

Fif'. 1. Prehistoric Relics from Lewis. (}.) 


mending it) two small holes, about ,V inch in diameter, have been 
drilled tbrough the plate at right angles to the surface, near to. and 
parallel with, the broken edge. As to the purpose of the ornament, the 
shape of the plaque and the nature of the perforation for suspension 
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show that it is not a spacer of a necklace but may possibly have been 
worn as a single pendant. I have not been able to find a parallel. 

5. Portion of penannular brooch in brass or bronze (fig. 1, No. 4) 
found in 1919 bj’ Mr C. B. Macleod about 10 feet below present surface, 
in a kitchen-midden on beach near Aignish Church. Eye Peninsula. 
Outer diameter of penannular ring =1‘4 inch; ring 0T5 inch broad and 
01 inch thick, with expanded ends 0‘5 inch by 0’4 inch, each having 
lozenge-shaped sunk panel touched on outside by four small spirals 
from the moulding, each panel filled with interlaced ornament. The 
casting has been done in an open mould, the workmanship is of moderate 
quality, and the design debased through copying. The kitchen-midden 
is exposed on the beach, and has been partly removed by the sea. It 
occupies a restricted area, and has blowm sand above and below. The 
thickness of the occupational deposit is about 3 feet, and the succession 
from above downwards is as follows : About 6 inches mainly of whelk- 
shells; layer of dark earth, with fragments of coarse pottery and fish- 
bones; layer with limpet and mussel-shells and bones; layer in which 
the shells are less numerous but containing some large fish-bones. One 
small stone pestle or pounder was found. 

6. Pin of penannular brooch of bronze (fig. 1, No. 5) found at Yaltos, 
Parish of Uig, near the spot from which came the Yiking Relics exhibited 
to the Society in Session 1915-16 and described in the Proceedings for 
that 3 'ear. There is little doubt that it belonged to that set of ornaments. 
Total length of pin including loop =3'9 inches. Stem, &2 inch thick, is 
flattened out above to a breadth of 0'5 inch, with a thickness of 0'05 inch, 
and bent backward to form loop, which has an interior diameter of 
0‘5 inch clear. This broad portion tapers, and thickens, gradually into 
the stem. Back part of loop narrows to 0'15 inch where bent back 
against stem. Broad part of front of loop is ornamented with an 
elongated triangular panel sunk within marginal mouldings and con- 
taining an interlaced pattern, debased in the casting by frequent copying. 
Pointed end of stem for 1'2 inch of its length flattened — front, back, and 
sides. The pin is of an unusually stout pattern. The ring of the brooch 
to which it belonged may have been of 2 inches to 24 inches in diameter. 

7. Axe-hammer of “cushion " 'tyi»e found in 1904 by Mr George 
Macleod at Knock, on top of a gravel bed under 5 feet of peat. The 
implement is of adze form, with the haft-hole at right angles to the 
blade. Total length =5‘15 inches, breadth at middle =P05 inch, tapering 
slightly towards the sub-rounded ends, one of which is slightly narrower 
(P4 inch at 4 inch from end) than the other (l oo inch at same distance). 
The haft-hole, which is nearer the narrower end by J inch, has parallel 
sides and is ()’7 inch in diameter; the drilling is technically perfect. 
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Thickness in the middle =1'25 inch, tapering gradually to the rounded 
sides. The section at the middle is a roundish oval; towards the ends 
it flattens. The convexity is less on one face than the other, giving a 
ventral and a dorsal aspect. The entire surface is flnely polished. The 
craftsmanship and finish are of the highest quality. The beauty of the 
stone selected, and the ingenuity shown in cutting it in the direction 
that gives the finest effect to the banded markings, are noteworthy. 

Two points of general interest may be commented on: (1) Though 
the number of specimens on record in the British Isles of this “cushion” 
form is small (I have been able to trace only about two dozen) the type 
is very definite. Its features are the pillow shape, a dift'erence of con- 
vexity in the two faces, the parallel-sided haft-hole at right angles to 
the blade and 'placed somewhat nearer the narrower end, the bladed 
ends with rounded instead of cutting edges, the over-all polish, the 
selection of stone of a decorative quality (usually greenish, but in several 
cases black-and-white banded), and the fine craftsmanship and beautiful 
finish. It was long ago pointed out that a number of the axe-hammers 
of the Bronze Age show no indications of rise either as tools or as 
weapons, and were probably intended for some ceremonial or ritual 
purpose. This has been recently emphasised by several archseologists.’ 
The present Lewis specimen is further evidence for this view; it has 
never been used either as axe or as hammer; indeed, the shaping of 
the ends would make it useless as either. AVhere did this rare “cushion” 
type originate? Of 14 Scottish specimens, 2 were found in Shetland, 
4 in Orkney, 2 in Lewis ; that is, 8 in all from the northern islands. 
The remaining 6 range from Caithness by the east of Scotland to the 
Lothians. Half a dozen English specimens come from the Thames or 
its neighbourhood. It is not safe to genersilise from such a small number 
of specimens, but, for what they are worth, the figures seem to suggest 
that the type has spread from the north southwards. If this be so, we 
have here another small indication of the originality of the northern 
islesmen in the prehistoric periods, a feature which has impressed various 
investigators.- Evidence of this individuality is apparent in a wide 
range of northern antiquities. It gave a characteristic touch even to 
types of implements and pottery, and to customs, c.y. of burial, that 
reached them from outside. Instances that they had methods of their 

‘ E.g. Dr J Graham Callander. " A Stone Axediaminer from Perthshire, " Pmci edi ngs. vol lx. 
p. 2.)S; Ludovic il'L. ilann, ■‘Axe-hammer Ilead.s." Protcedi iigs. vol, Ivii. p. 102; Reirinald 
A. Smith, ••Specimens from the Layton Collection in Rrentford Puhlic Lihrary," Arclutologiit. 
vol. Ixix.. in which the “cu.shion ' type and it.s r.intje are discu.ssed ; and ■The Perforated Axe- 
haniniers of Britain,*’ Arclurologia, vol. Ixxv. 

= E.g. Dr J. Graham Callander, "Certain Prehistoric Relics from Orkney." Proceidi ngs, 
vol. Ixv. p. 7S, and The Bronze Age Pottery of Orkney unit Shetlonfl, vol. Ixvii. p. ; 
•T. JI. Corrie, "Certain Prehist(jric Relics from .Shetland. " Frvce(<li)iye. \ol. Ixvi. p. 7."). 
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own of dealing with their material readily suggest themselves — the 
uniqueness of the chambered mounds of Midhowe and Maeshowe, some 
of the special features at Jarlshof and Skara, the ground-plan of the 
Standing Stones of Callanish, the island hrochs and their subsidiary 
structures, the neolithic pottery of Unstan, and the Northmaven knives 
to be referred to later. Other points suggested by this form of axe can 
only be left as questions. Were these implements the ceremonial mace- 
heads of secular authority? Or were they the sacred symbols of some 
religious cult? In either case what determined the form? Is its 
prototype a workman's adze? Or is it derived from the peasant’s 
modest hoe, suitable symbol to emerge with honour among a people 
whose interests were presumably agricultural? 

(2) The second point of general interest has been suggested by the 
material of which this specimen is made. Dr T. M. Finlay identifies 
this as a type of rhyolite, passing into quartz porphyry, which occurs 
in Northmaven, Shetland, and, as far as the British Isles are concerned, 
is peculiar to that district. The uniqueness of the material suggests 
an inquiry as to the nature of the implements made from it and the 
extent to which they may have drifted southwards. The so-called 
“flensing knives ’ of Shetland are found, with very few exceptions, to 
be of this rock. Dr Finlay points out that the banded nature of the 
material lent itself readily to the making of thin plates susceptible of 
a high polish and a sharp edge. Other implements fashioned from the 
Northmaven rock are adze-shaped, with a spreading blade. Of the same 
material also are two of the perforated “cushion'' axes under discussion, 
one of these the Lewis specimen, the other found as far afield as Fife. 
When one remembers, too, the movement of the island steatite in the 
form of cups and urns, this southward drift of objects from Shetland 
seems worthy of further investigation. 
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lY. 

THE MONYMUSK RELIQUARY OR RRECBENNOCH OF ST COLUMBA. 

Bv FRANCIS C. EELES. F.S.A.Scot. 

The recent acquisition by the Nation of the famous Monyniusk 
Reliquary makes it desirable to remind the public of to-day about the 
history and character of this beautiful work of the art of the Celtic 
period. That period was one of very high artistic development in 
things of small size. It produced no great buildings ; its churches, 
though numerous, were reniarkablj’^ small, but in metal-work, in the 
writing and illumination of manuscripts, and also in certain forms of 
sculptui'e we may claim that it has never been surpassed. If the 
Monymusk Reliquary has not the superlative quality of the Hunterston 
brooch or the Ardagh chalice, it belongs to the same category of art, 
and the fact that we in Scotland possess few such treasures compared 
with those in Ireland, gives it an added importance, and makes the 
securing of it for the Nation an event of outstanding significance. 

It is not possible to add anything very material to what the late 
Dr Joseph Anderson said about it in Scotland in Early Chrisficui I'iine.s, 
as far back as 1881 (pp. 241 sq.). Subsequently Dr Anderson dealt more 
fully with this and other similar objects in a paper entitled “The 
Architecturally Shaped Shrines and other Reliquaries of the Early 
Celtic Church in Scotland and Ireland." This was printed in our 
Proceedinys, vol. xliv., 1909-10. In reviewing the available Tiiaterial on 
the subject one is amazed at the brilliance and ability of Dr Anderson. 
With the passage of time it becomes increasingly evident how vei-y 
great an antiquary he was, and how acute and accurate were his 
judgments. It is true that an occasion has arisen, an occasion upon 
which Dr Anderson would have rejoiced more than anyone, when it is 
necessary to go over the facts once again, but I cannot do so without 
feeling that it is almost an impertinence to attempt to cover the same 
ground, for there is little, if anything, that I can add. 

Four classes of objects of personal use seem to have been specially 
cherished in the Celtic Church on account of association with the saints. 
These are their books, bells, crosiers or staves, and portable reliquaries 
to be hung round the neck. We ai-e familiar with objects of each kind. 
There is the Cathach of St Coluinba, a psalter in a silver shrine, now 
at Dublin; there are the bells of Saints Patrick. Fillan, Finan. and 
von. nxviii. 28 
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others ; the crosiers of Saints Fillan and Moluag. Of the reliquaries 
only six exist, of which the Monymusk Reliquary is one. Dr Anderson 
considered it the finest of all as a work of art. 

In the case of books, hells, and crosiers, we have objects actually 
used by the saints, afterwards enshrined in elaborate metal cases for 
tlieir better preservation. In that of the reliquaries we have only the 
shrines without the contents and we do not know what these were. 
Is it possible to make any suggestion as to this? At first sight the 
shape of the reliquary, so like that of the larger shrines in the great 
churches of non-Celtic lands, from which has been traced the shape of 
the hog-hacked stones, suggests that it contained some portion of the 
body of the saint. But this is by no means certain. It is the shrine 
itself, the Brecbennoch, and not its contents, which is specified in the 
documents concerned with its use and custodj^. Its importance does 
not seem to have been other than that of the bell or the book or the 
crosier, objects used in the service of the church by the saint. If we 
follow this line of inquiry, we may be led to ask for what liturgical 
purpose these shrines could have been used. The answer may be that 
they were used for carrying the reserved Eucharist and the holy oils 
for the use of the sick. This would explain their oblong form. It must 
be remembered that the idea that the Eucharist must not be reserved 
in the same aumbry as the holy oils belongs to the latter part of the 
mediieval period, if not to the time of the counter-reformation abroad. 
If there he any truth in this theory it would account for the suspensory 
form of these vessels and also for the close parallel between their 
treatment and that of the other personal relics of the Celtic saints. 

■ The other Celtic shrines of reliquary type which have survived are 
the following : — 

(1) The Breac Mogue or Shrine of St Moedoc or Aedan of Ferns, now 
in the National Museum, Dublin. Probably eleventh century, and has 
not hipped ends like the rest. 

(2) A shrine found in the Shannon, now in the National Museum here. 

(3) A shrine brought up on a fishing line from the bottom of Lough 
Erne in Ireland, now in the National Museum, Dublin. 

(4) A shrine taken by Yikings to Norway, now in Copenhagen 
^luseum. 

(5) Amfiher found in a Viking grave mound at Melhns in the 
Nanulalen Valley, Norway, now in Trondhjem Museum. Believed to 
be of the seventh century. 

The Monymusk Reli(juary. for reasons to be explained later, was 
identified by Dr Anderson as the Brecbennoch of St Columba. It consists 
of a rectangular box and a hinged lid in the form of a hipped roof. 
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both of wood and roughly hollowed out of the solid. The front of the 
casket and the lid are covered with thin plates of silver, and the back, 
bottom, and ends with similar plates of bronze, the junctions being 
clasped by semi-tubular bindings of the latter metal. The ridge on the 
top is surmounted by a rounded bar with flat projecting terminals, 
rounded above and flat on the under side. At one end of the casket 
is a hinged bronze aimi to receive the end of the strap by which the 
reliquary could be suspended round the neck of the individual who 
carried it on his breast. This arm is hinged on a semicircular plate 
attached to the side of the box, and at the top is a small free ring. 
The corresponding attachment on the opposite end is lost, but the rivet 
holes where it was fixed remain. The reliquary measures 4^ inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth at the base and 31 inches in total height. 

The silver plates on the front of the box and on the lid are decorated 
by interlaced lacertine animals, lightly incised, the background being 
stippled with small punctulations. 

In the medial line of the plate on the lid are three applied plaques. 
The central one is circular, and it is enclosed by a moulding of semi- 
circular section, decorated with three equally spaced segmental settings 
of red enamel, and on either side is one of rectangular shape, with similar 
mouldings on the border, having inlays of red enamel at the corners. 
The circular panel has a rosette in the centre surrounded by a running 
interlaced pattern cut in relief, and the two at the sides have four 
interlaced designs between the margin and a small rectangular pro- 
tuberance in the centre. On the front of the box theie had been 
originally three plaques of similar shape and design to those above, 
but the central one has been rectangular and those at the sides circular. 
Only the circular one on the left side survives. The back and ends are 
without ornamentation. All the plaques and the top bar have been gilded. 

In the centre of the bar on the ridge is ji rectangular slightly pro- 
jecting panel of interlaced work, the terminals being similarly orna- 
mented back and front, with a circular setting of dark blue glass in 
the centre: the glass setting in the left projection is the only one which 
remains. The top of the panel in the pentre has been filled with red 
enamel. The edges of the projections bear a herring-bone milled design. 

The hinge plate is enamelled red with a semicircular star in the 
centre enamelled yellow. The loose arm is also enamelled red, with 
S-shaped scrolls on the sides and bottom appearing through the colour, 
and with a triquetra above. At the top is a small round socket which, 
presumablj', had contained a setting of blue glass. 

It may be noted that in Dr Anderson's illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the shrine the two mi.ssing ornamental plaques in front are 
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represented as existing ; this Avas in 1880. Apparently this was a 
restoration for the purpose of the illustration, as Stuart’s picture in 
his Sculptured Stonei^ of Scotland, vol. ii. plate xi., shows that they 
were missing in 1867. 

There seems no reason to dispute the identity of this reliquary with 
the object described in documents as the Brecbennoch of St Columba. 
In a charter of William the Lion, before 1211, he grants to the monks 
of Arbroath this Brecbennoch and 

••the lands of Forglen given tt> God and to 8t Columba and to the 
Brecbennoch. they making therefor the service in the army with the 
Brecbennoch which is due to }ue from the said lauds." 

Now the church of Forglen in Banffshire was dedicated in honour 
of St Adamnan, St Columba’s successor and biographer, and Dr Anderson 
suggested that the shrine had very likely been attached to Forglen before 
it and its lands Avere granted to Arbroath. 

In 1314, after having been at the battle of Bannockburn, Bernard, 
Abbot of Arbroath. Avith consent of his chapter, no doubt to avoid further 
military service, granted the Brecbennoch and its lands to Malcolm of 
Monymusk, on condition that he should perform in their name the 
military service connected AA'ith it. 

From that time to the present the shrine has been at Monymusk, 
in possession of the family owning the castle there. It is mentioned 
repeatedly in documents doAvn to 1512. A fire in Monymusk Priory 
in 1554 caused it to be remoA’ed to the tOAver of the castle, uoaa' included 
in the present house. Avhere it remained until acquired for the Museum. 

It has been suggested that the name Brecbennoch meant “the blessed 
Brec" or •‘the speckled blessed one, breac bennaighte.” Professor W. J. 
Watson. F.S.A.Scot., derives the name from ‘•breac-bennach," the varie- 
gated or speckled peaked one ; ‘ the older spelling Avould be, in 
Middle Irish, •“ breacc-bennach, ” and Brec is the name by AA’liich the 
similar shrine of St Moedoc or Aedan of Ferns in Ireland is described. 

It is manifestly impo.ssible to question the identification of the 
reliquary till recently at Monymusk Castle Avith the Brecbennoch of 
these mediteval documents. 

It should hardly be necessary to add that, as xjointed out by Dr W. 
Douglas Simpson in Proceediufj-s, vol. lix., 1924-5, j). 38, the shrine “has 
no ascertained connection either with the Culdee settlement or Avith 
the Priory” at Monymusk. 

The cultus or Amneration of the i^elics of saints is ancient and 
Avides^iread in the Christian Church. Attention has often been draAvn 
to the strange practices — as they seem to us — Avhich Avent on in this 

‘ Celtic Place-names of Scotland, p. iS], 
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connection in the Middle Ages, the theft of relics hy churchmen, the 
tratfic in spurious ones, the financial scandals. But as early as the 
fourth century there is evidence of the belief in the association of 
certain phenomena with the relics of saints. However little understood 
or greatly abused, there seems reason to believe that such phenomena 
had a sufficiently objective existence to account for some, at any rate, of 
the uses to which relics soon came to be put. Any further consideration 
of this side of the subject, however desirable it maj’ he. or whatever 
light future investigation may shed upon it, is no concern of ours in 
this connection. But it seems desirable to go so far as to suggest that 
the uses to which relics were put of old were dictated by phenomena 
which some to-day would call “psychic" and which, if better understood, 
might help to •explain why in actual practice certain lines were followed 
which, taken at their face-value, seem somewhat arbitrary. 

Relics of saints included not merely bones or fragments of their bodies, 
but objects that had been in specially close contact with them. Such 
objects seem to have been thought to constitute in some mysterious way 
links hy which it was possible to make contact with the spirit of the 
saint and so secure his presence and help. 

It was believed that such relics helped to keep away evil influences 
or evil spirits, and that the}’ had healing properties. Hence we find 
them carried by persons and used for protection. Thus came the special 
regard attached to such small shrines as that we are considering now 
and the particular use to which we believe they were put. namely, carry- 
ing on the field of battle. 

This is specified in the documents, and the name of Cathach given to 
the psalter of St Columba means that which is connected with a battle. 

This psalter was carried in battle in Ireland as late as 1497 on the 
breast of its keeper. The crosier of St Columba was carried in like 
manner and was called the Cath Bhuaith. The use of the word ve.cillum 
in Latin, as referring to these relics, when carried in battle, has caused 
some confusion, as it has been misread as referring to a banner in the 
ordinary sense instead of to these relics when used in this particular 
way. 

From Rome there spread, it would seem, the custom of consecrating 
a church by means of the burial of some martyr within it. beneath 
its altar. This derives from the custom of meeting for worship at the 
martyr’s grave and celebrating the Eucharist over his tomb. In A.D. 787, 
the Second Council of Xicma forbad the consecration of an altar without 
the enclosing within it of the relics of a saint. But the Gallican or 
non-Roman method of consecrating a church or altar was different, 
and there is reason to think that in the Celtic Church altars were 
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consecrated without relics. Certainly in the later Middle Ages, when 
the services for consecrating churches and altars consisted of a con- 
flation of both Roman and Gallican elements, there is some evidence 
that in this country the use of relics was at times dispensed with. So 
far as we can tell the chief use of relics in the Celtic Church was that 
of the permanent preservation and endowment of these objects of 
personal association with the great saints, which were safeguarded by 
being committed, not so much to any one church as to the custody of 
a hereditary keeper or Dewar. This is the most striking use with 
which we are brought in contact in Celtic Scotland and Ireland, but 
it obviously does not exclude other uses of relics such as are to be 
found elsewhere. 

The reader who desires more information about ther Brecbennoch 
and similar personal relics of Celtic saints should read the writings of 
the late Dr Joseph Anderson, to which refeience has already been made. 

The reliquary was bought by subscriptions received from friends of 
the Museum in Scotland, and by a contribution of more than half of 
the purchase price given by the National Art Collections Fund. It 
may now be rightly regarded as one of the greatest treasures of the 
Scottish nation. 
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V. 

A GLASS JUG OF ROMAN DATE FROM TURRIFF. ARERDEENSHIRE. 
By W. a. THORPE. Victoria axd Ai.bert ^Museum. 


The National Museum of Antiquities has lately acquired a glass jug 
(No. 1933-2484) of Roman date and of considerable interest (fig. 1). 


This vessel was found in 1857 
near Turriff, Aberdeenshire, in 
circumstances which have al- 
ready been dftseribed in these 
Proceedings,^ but without any 
concomitants which might 
afford the means of dating it 
precisely; I am informed that 
the occupied Roman site nearest 
to the place of discovery was 
the Roman camp at Glenmailen. 
The jug stands 8}| inches high 
and is of clear light-green metal. 
The body is short and conical 
(height 4 inches, base diameter 
51 inches), and is decorated with 
spiral wrything executed during 
inflation with the aid of a mould, 
but not actually determined in 
the mould. The neck is tall, 
narrow, and cylindrical, with the 
orifice slightly everted to facili- 
tate pouring, and the base 
slightly contracted by a nip of 
the tool. The handle was bent 
sharp over a tool during fabrica- 
tion and makes an acute angle. 
It is flat and straplike in form, 
with a single line of raised 
‘•beading”" running down the 



3 Inches 


Fif?. 1. Glass -luff of Roman date found near 
Tnrrirt', Aberdeenshire. 


outer side from sticking part to sticking-part, and terminates in three tines 


‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. L'tir., 1931), p. 147. 

Handles witli a line of beading are moderately frequent in Britain. 
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which grip the body. The middle tine is drawn down to within about 
2 inches of the base and is finished with a pincered fringe of six teeth. 

In Britain the earliest stage of jug form in glass is represented by 
a coloured-blue jug in the Taylor collection (No. 464 PC) found and 
preserved at Colchester, a damaged piece but a lovely bit of blowing. 
Jugs of this kind commonly have a thin-blown body of baluster form — 
sometimes a very squat baluster — and a neck relatively wider than in 
the Turriff jug and its cousins. Jugs of the Taylor tj pe are usually hut 
not always undecorated, and they belong mainly to the middle of the 
first century A.D. — their date is well established. Two features in them 
require notice. The blowing is as nice a job as one could wish to see, 
but the shape is not a glass shape. If you are throwing a pot your 
tendency in drawing up the vessel from the wheel is to get'the maximum 
volume in the upper “ hemisphere.” If jmu are blowing a glass your 
tendency is the opposite, to concentrate the maximum volume in the 
lower hemisphere. It is not always so, hut such is the bias of the process. 
In the glasshouses which produced Taylor jugs, design w'as still con- 
ditioned by a potting conception of vessel form. Production policy was 
fixed by the routine Hellenism which sold well in the Italian market 
and in the northern provinces which had gone Roman. Inflation is so 
good that the jugs may be ascribed to Syrian firms who had established 
themselves in Italy ’ and who showed a Semitic genius for anticipating 
demand. Not so the “Turriff” jugs. Here the inflation is less virtuous, 
but the vessel is a more natural gla.ss shape. These things point to 
manufacturers who could give their gaffers a free hand, to a market 
where the snob appeal of Roman Italy was no longer necessary to sell 
the goods, to a date when the rage for going Roman was passing its 
zenith. 

So much being evident in the jug itself, we may turn to its cousins. 
The family share the squat conical body, the tall neck, and the tall 
handle bent over at an acute angle. They fall into three main species ; 
(1) with the body plain; (2) with the body ribbed vertically; (3) with the 
body wrythen spirally (as Turriff). The metal varies from a dirty sea- 
green to the rich golden-brown found in a related family of small 
globular handleless jars, often used as cinerary urns, but perhaps made 
for domestic purposes. The pincered fringe at the sticking-part is usual, 
but not universal ; the longer and more elaborate the fringe is, the later 
the jug seems to be. 

The inceptional type seems certainly to be represented by a jug at 

‘ The Ciiinpanian coast, Aquileia and Rome being the ciiief areas. The industry was also 
early in the Lower Rhone area. 
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Cologne (W-R. Mus. No. 25474), illu.strated in Denhmdler des rdm. Kdln. 
vol. i., 1928, pi. 14, and dated by Freniersdorf about a.d. 100. Here size 
and utility suggest the same trade model as the Taylor jug, but the 
principle of design is completely changed. The Turriff form begins to 
appear, but at Cologne (1) the body is plain; (2) the top of the handle 
is still a sweeping curve, ^ and (3) there are as yet no tines and no 
pinoered fringe at all. Turriff is later than this. An example with plain 
body, but otherwise near to Turriff, and on style certainly later than 
Cologne, was found in the Champ Bostombe, Walsbetz (near Landen), 
with a coin of Faustina (d. 141) in the same grave (Belgium, Bull. 
Comm. Boy. Art et Arch., iii., 1864, p. 317, pi. iii., fig. 22). This suggests 
middle or latter part of the second century. An example, with vertical 
ribs but slightly different in detail of shape, was found at Cologne, 
with coinage of Antoninus Pius (138-161) (Booner Jiihrh., cxv.. pi. xxiii.. 
No. 316, and p. 403). A coin of Vespasian accompanied the examples 
of the vertical-rib variety found at Avennes. near Waremme, Prov. of 
Liege {Bull. Instit. Arch. Ueyeoia, xii., 1874, p. 218, and pi. vii.. Nos. 6-7). 

Two examples of the spirally wrythen group, which conform most 
closely to Turriff in form and in decoration, were found in separate 
graves of the Cimetiere des Iliats, at Flavion, near Dinant. One of 
them (grave 22) was of the golden-brown metal and lacked evidence of 
a date a quo. The other (grave 200) was found with coins of Domitian 
(81-96) and Trajan (98-117) in the .same grave. The cemetery was niainly 
of the second century, the dominant coinage being that of Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian (117-138), Antoninus Pius (138-161), and Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180) (Xamur Soc. Arch. Auu., vii., 1861, pi. vii.. No. 1, and grave 
groups, pp. 7 and 14). 

Examples with two handles also occur, but not often. Morin-Jean 
figures such a jug at Mainz (La rerrerie en Gaule, 1913, fig. 141) and, 
rightly I think, calls it late (i.e. third century). Turriff is obviously 
earlier than this. The well-known example from Bayford, Kent, with 
two tall handles, also I think later than Turriff, is figured by Dillon, 
Glass, 1907, pi. ix. (2), and is in the British Museum. Kisa, Das Glas im 
Altertume, 1908, fig. 3226, illustrates a two-handled example with vertical 
ribs in the Wiesbaden Museum, but says nothing about it ; both handles 
have the pincered fringe at the lower sticking-part. 

Jugs of precisely the Turriff type are not very common in England. 
One with a plain body was found at Colchester and is in the British 

‘ One or two handles of this type have been found in Britain {e.g. Corinium ilus. X'o. 5,o A, 
width ft inch, height now 2iV, inchest, hut I do not recall an entire vessel. 
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Museum. One with spiral wrything and fringe, very near to Turriff, 
was found in Windsor Great Park in 1866, and is in the British Museum. 
A third British iluseum example, from Bex Hill, Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne (Kent), has vertical ribs and an applied medallion with mask, 
the latter a survival into the second century of a well-known type of 
the late first century (Brit. Mus., R-B. Guide, fig. 123 f., and Arch. Ccmt., ix. 
170) ; a Frontinus barillet, third century, found near an adjoining burial, 
suggests a late-second or early-third century date. An example from 
the Bartlow Hills (Essex) is figured in Archceolocjia, xxv., 1834, pi. ii., 
fig. 1 ; there was a Hadrian coin in the next tomb. Part of another was 
found in the Litlington cemetery (Archceologia. xxvi., 1836, pi. xlv.. No. 8; 
earliest coinage that of Hadrian). 

A family related to the jugs mentioned, but distinct fc-om them, has 
a tall body like a dunce’s cap and sometimes combines spiral wiything 
with vertical ribs on the body of the same vessel. Necks and handles 
resemble those of the Turriff family. A good example, with vertical ribs 
only, was found at Amiens (Froehner, CoU. Charvet, pi. xvi. 84), and is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New A’ork. The vertical accent in 
these foolscap jugs is more marked than in the Turriff group and 
suggests that they belong mainly to the third century. There are two 
good examples in the Canterbury Museum, and traces are fairly frequent. 

Placing Turriff in the series I should be inclined to date it middle 
or second half of the second century, since the fretfulness of the design 
is already well developed. There seems to be no evidence to show 
whether the jug was brought to Scotland before or after the Roman 
occupation ceased, but North British sites have provided so many 
evidences that Seine-Rhine glass was imported during the third century, 
that an example of this kind might well have come in the way of 
commerce and independently of the military occupation. 

As for the place of manufacture, (f) Fremersdorf (loc. cit.) disowns 
the faniilj" as (jalUsche.'i Erzeuguia. (2) Morin-Jean can produce no 
example of it from France, and in such museums as I have visited in 
the north of France I cannot recall one. (3) Examples occur repeatedly 
in the Liege-Namur area. (4) There is as yet no certain evidence that 
domestic and fancy glass of this kind was made in Britain. Hence I 
would be inclined to fix upon a glasshouse or a group of glasshouses 
in the Liege-Namur area; where, incidentally, there has been a glass 
industry since the sixteenth century and earlier, and materials are 
found conveniently. 

The nature of the industry in later times throws much light on the 
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industry in the Roman Empire. The light is one of analogy, but not 
dangerous, if one bears in mind the differences in social and economic 
structure. With the capture of Damascus by Timur, and the decline 
of Damascus fashions among the European nobility, Murano began 
to dominate the European glass’ market about 1400. There were no 
Venetians in Britain until 1549, and there was no glass in the full sense 
British until about 1675. Nearly* three centuries were necessai'y to 
learn this very peculiar job. During that jieriod domestic and fancy 
glassmaking was a close, close-bred, migrant, international craft. In 
the ancient industry details of manipulation, the same gaffers' tricks, 
recur again and again in glasses found as far apart as Sidon, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Campania, Provence, the Seine-Rhine glassfield, and Britain. 
Such resemblances in the code of work point irresistibly to a dispersion 
of Syrian gaffers, a view which is supported both in literary sources 
and by epigraphic evidence. The Syrian racket in glass was certainly 
connected with the dispersion of the Jews — also a glassmaking people. 
One might regard it as part of a late commercial "revenge ' for the 
Carthaginian failure to win the European market as a Semitic preserve. 
I would not like to suggest that the dispersion of gaffers under the 
Empire was always independent of local capital or of the ignorant 
native promoters whom we meet in Renaissance times. But as early 
as the fourth century we find a presage of ttohlesse ven-icre. privileges 
which imply the economic independence of the owner-gaffer. Only one 
branch of the ancient industry was completely Roman in character, the 
common ‘'squai-es” which answer to the " bottles " branch of the National 
Federation. These plain and splendid vessels are design in industry, a 
refreshing change from the commercialised “genteel” of the Samian 
potters. They possess the same genius for utility as Roman roads and 
Roman lettering. Between their date'’ and the American bottle-machine 
one finds no other bottle industry in which the noinnal trade models are 
squares and cylinders. But to the gaffer these common squares were a 
vitreous crime. 

The Turriff jug is a gaffer’s job and has nothing Roman about it. 
Semitic in antecedents, it belongs to a stage in the glass progress when 
demand for the goods has become demand for the industry. The 
sedentary shapes and soap-bubble values of pure Syrian have given 
place to verticalitj’ and unrest. This manufacturer was working not 
for “ Roman ” fashion but for Celtic taste. He belonged to the move- 
ment which created the linear aesthetic of Northern Provincial sculpture. 

' The reference throughout is to domestic anti fancj-. 

- Inferior and infre<iuent after second century. 
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In terms of glass he has done the same thing. The play of light in the 
metal, the wrything movement of the spiral line, the fretfulness of the 
sticking-part, are the heginning of a new sales appeal. There is no 
nonsense here about “sincerity" or “expression.” Turriff values are 
the result of working in someone else's mood, one of those exchanges 
of taste which can only take place over a counter. 


THE BROCH OF MIDHOWE, ROUSAY. ORKNEY. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER. LL.D., F.S.A.Scot.. Director of the National 
Mcseu.m of Antkjltties of Scotland, and WALTER G. GRANT. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(Read I2th December 1933.) 

In the Orkney Islands there have been counted about one hundred and 
ten sites or remains of ancient structures which are believed to have been 
those of brochs. All that is now to be seen in many places is a grass- 
covered mound, sometimes with stones peeping through the surface. 
In these cases most of the stones of the superstructure have been 
carried away for building houses and dry-stone dykes, and many haA’e 
fallen into the central court of the broch. On the shores of Eyn- 
hallow Sound, the narroAv strait that separates the island of Mainland 
on the south from the island of Rousay on the north, about a dozen are 
to be seen. Six occur on the last-named island Avithin a distance of 
4 miles as the ci’oaa^ flies, and Avithin a feAV yards of the flagstone rocks 
of the Old Red Sandstone formation Avhich fall doAvn gradually to the 
Avater's edge in a series of ledges or steps. These rocks proA’ided a 
handy supply of good building material, as many slabs had been 
dislodged by natural causes and others could be leAered or AA'edged 
off Avithout much difficulty. Wedges of wood or even of iron might haA'e 
been used. Though none of the latter has been found in brochs, the 
inhabitants of MidhoAve might easily liaAe had them, because, as Ave 
shall see later, they understood the Avorking of the metal. We haAe 
been informed that AA'edges of Avood driAen in dry and alloAAed to 
SAvell by the absorption of sea-Avater haAe been used Avithin liA'ing 
memory in Orkney to jirise off slabs. The stones also break Avith a 
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natural fracture often leaving three straight edges, some at right 
angles to each other and to the bedding plane. In the neighbourhood 
of Midhowe and other brochs on Eynhallow Sound, it is quite plainly 
seen where slabs had been skinned oft’ to furnish the stones to 
build them. 

The three most westerly of these Rousaj' brochs lie on the farm of 
Westness, and are marked on the Ordnance Surs'ey Map as North 
Howe, Mid Howe, and Broch. the first and third being less than 500 
yards apart ; Mid Howe, near the centre, stands 200 yards south-east 
of North Howe and 300 yards north-north-west of Broch. The stony 
mound of North Howe, partial!}' covered with vegetation, covers a 
large space of ground, and probably encloses a considerable height of 
building, as well as numerous outhouses which surround it. Broch 
which is situated very near the ruins of a farm-steading of the same 
name, is reduced to a mere hillock, as not only have the stones been 
used to build the adjacent houses and stone dykes, but it has been 
encroached upon by the sea. 

Midhowe broch occupies the whole landward end of a small rocky 
promontory which falls in gentle stages into the sea on the south-west 
shore of the island. This rocky point is bounded on each side by a 
geo,i that on the south, Stenchna Heo, being very narrow with perpen- 
dicular sides some 15 feet high, and that on the north. Geo of Broch, 
being wider and not so deep. The floor of the broch stands only 
about 28 feet above local low-water mark, so that when westerly gales 
were blowing the buildings must have been drenched with spray. 
Before excavation there was only a grassy mound about 18 feet high 
with stones sticking through the surface in places to indicate the 
building (fig. 1). 

The story of the evolution of the broch was very difficult to unravel, 
and some points have not been satisfactorily explained, but two later 
reconstructions were identified, both in the inner court of the broch 
and in the outbuildings. Whether the later occupations, inside and 
outside, can all be correlated is not quite clear. 

Originally the broch seems to have consisted of a round tower, the 
broch proper, built near the middle of the promontory, and a verv 
massive wall of defence, with carefully formed ditches outside and 
inside, stretching across the neck of the rocky point, nearly from geo 
to geo. Later on groups of buildings were erected on the northern arc 

' A is an opening in tlie rocks, frequently of no great width, into wliich the sea lias 
access. Stenchna means stinking, and the name h:i.s been given from the stench that rises 
from the masses of seaweed that are usually found in it. 
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of the tower, between it and the outer wall, and on the north-western 
arc towards the Geo of Broch. The lower portions of the structures 
between the main building and the outer wall are quite well preserved, 
and still maintain a good height, except where they have been disturbed 
during later reconstructions, but those to which the sea has had access 
on the north-west and west are much dilapidated. Not only have the 


4 



Fig. 1. Midhowe Broch from the north after the coininencement of the excavations. 


outer extensions of the walls been swept away, but even the rocky 
foundations have been eaten into, the stone being soft in places. 

Thk Bkoch. 

The main building is much destroyed on the exterior, especially on 
the south where the outer face has entirely disappeared. This part, 
so far as present indications go, had not been protected by external 
structures, and so was more accessible to the builders of the houses 
and the long dry-stone dykes which are to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. The most of the outer face of the wall has now been laid 
bare: only a short section on the north-west, where, owing to a caving 
in of the building, it has been shored up by curious buttressing, has not 
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been excavated. It is still from 7 feet to 9 feet high near the doorway, 
and rises up to 10 feet on the north-east and eastern sectors (figs. 2 
and 3). As is usual in brochs tbe wall has heeii built with a distinct 
batter on the outside. The tower is approximately circular, measuring 
externally 59 feet 6 inches in diameter from north-east to south-west, 
and 58 feet from north-west to south-east, and internally 32 feet 2 inches 



Fig, 4. Midliowe Broth: Entrance, 


and 31 feet 2 inches. The thickness of tbe wall on the south is 15 feet 
3 inches at the base, on the south side of the entrance 14 feet 3 inches, 
and on the north-nortli-east 12 feet. On the inside the wall stands 
to a height of 12 feet to 14 feet 6 inches round most of its circumference, 
but, for a short distance on the south-south-west, it has been reduced 
to about 9 feet. In common with many other brochs there is a scarce- 
nient, in this case formed by two or three courses of projecting cor- 
belled stones, the top of which is 11 feet above the floor of the inner 
court. In places it is 21 inches wide, which is much more than in 
some brochs. The scarcement is not visible round the complete circuit 
of the wall, because on the north-west it is obscured by a facing 
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wall built at a period later than the original construction of the 
broch. 

Entrance . — The doorway faces north of west, and is in a fine state 
of preservation (fig. 4). On the outside it measures 6 feet .3 inches 
in height, 3 feet 7 inches in breadth at the bottom, and 3 feet 2 inches 
at the top. The entrance passage narrows to 3 feet at two checks 
meant to retain the slab door in position, the one on the right or 
south side being 6 inches deep, and that on the left 9 inches. These 
checks lie 8 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 5 inches respectively from the 



Fig. 5. Midliowe Broth : Entrance to Mural Cell A, and door check 
in south side of passage, from the inside. 

outside, a slight projection of the wall on the south side causing this 
difference in measurements. Behind the checks the passage has a width 
of 4 feet 3 inches which continues to the inner end. This entrance, 
Avhich is paved, has been entirely lintelled, but from the checks to the 
inner end the stones are broken off and only the wall-holds remain. 
The outer lintel is a stone of good size, and measures 5 feet in length, 
1 foot 3 inches in depth, and 11 inches in thickness: behind it are 
two more set on edge, and then three placed on the fiat with vacancies 
between them. The outer three support the wall above and the inner 
three part of the floor of a small chamber above the passage. At the 
checks there is a slab set on edge and sunk to the floor-level across 
the entrance, and another 9 inches from the inner end. 

Mural Cel! A — On the south side of the i>assage, 15 inches in from 
VOL. LXVIII. 29 
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the check, is a low opening 5 inches above the floor, measuring 3 feet 
in height and 1 foot 8 inches in width (fig. 5), leading through a passage 

2 feet 11 inches long into a domed cell, A, with its corbelled roof 
intact, in the thickness of the wall. The little chamber is quadrilateral 
on plan, the walls being slightly curved; that on the east lies in 
the same line as the wall of the passage into it. This little cell 
measures 6 feet, 6 feet 9 inches, 3 feet 9 inches, and 6 feet 3 inches 
on the north, east, south, and west sides, and in the centre it is 7 feet 

9 inches high. Running through the wall into the main entrance 
passage, at a height of 2 feet 2 inches from the floor and 1 foot 

3 inches from the north-west corner, is a squared hole 9 inches high 
and 7 inches wide. This is suggestive of a bar-hole, like those seen 
in many brochs, for the passage of the wooden bar which kept the 
stone door in position against the inside of the checks. Here, however, 
the hole is outside the checks and there is no corresponding socket 
on the opposite side of the entrance passage to receive the extreme 
end of the bar, and so its purpose is not apparent. 

There was about a foot of debris in the cell, and a number of pieces of 
antlers of red-deer were found on the floor near the door and also stuck 
into crevices in the w'alls. A hammer-head of deer-horn (fig. 36, No. 1) 
was discovered high up in the debris which encumbered the short 
entrance passage, and part of a shale armlet on the ground level 
within the cell. 

Muvdl Cell R— On the north side of the entrance passage, but 
immediately behind the check, is another low opening 2 feet 1 inch 
above the floor-level (fig. 6), measuring 2 feet 4 inches high and 1 foot 

10 inches wide, giving access to a passage 2 feet 6 inches long which 
leads into a pear-shaped cell. B, with a corbelled roof, and a narrow 
gallery at its inner end, in the thickness of the wall. The sill of this 
entrance is 1 foot 9 inches higher than the floor of the cell. The 
chamber is 8 feet 9 inches high in the centre, and at its widest part 
measures 5 feet G inches across. Its walls gradually converge into 
those of the gallery, about 11 feet 6 inches from its southern end, and 
this may be taken as the length of the cell. In the wall of the chamber, 
on the west side, 7 feet 4 inches from the south-west corner and 4 feet 
7 inches above the floor, is a bole or recess, 9 inches high, 7 inches 
wide, and 12 inches deep. Aboiit 14 feet in from the entrance to the 
cell, the gallery, which at this point is 6 feet high and 18 inches wide, 
has been deliberately blocked by stones set on edge, for a purpose 
which will be discussed later, after the primary occupation of the 
building. This packing of stones extends for a distance of about 
10 feet. To get into the gallery for the purpose of tracing its farther 
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course we had to remove one of the lintels which formed the roof of 
the gallery and the floor of the chamber above it, opposite the foot 
of the stair. 

Chamber above Entrance Passage. — Abov'e the main entrance passage 
is a narrow chamber looking into the inner court through an opening 
4 feet wide (fig. 6). Across the opening, at a height of 8 feet from 



Fi^'. C). Mitiliou e Brocli: Entnuice to Mural Cell B. and door check 
before excavation to Moor-level. 


its floor, there had been a tie composed of three slabs, and behind 
the upper one are the ends of the lintels which formed the roof. The 
chamber penetrates the wall to a depth of 9 feet .3 inches, and at the 
inner end it is only 2 feet 9 inches in width. The door checks seen in 
the entrance passage below are carried right up into the chamber, but 
they are entirely structural here. It is not apparent how access was 
obtained to this apartment, perhaps it was by a ladder or by the upper 
gallery. 

,S7oo'. — There is a doorway in the north-east, 5 feet 9 inches above 
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the floor of the hroch, and 25 feet from the main entrance, wanting 
the upper part, but still showing a height of 5 feet 3 inches, and 
measuring 2 feet 9 inches in breadth at the sill. This leads into the 
foot of a stair, which, following the usual custom in brochs, turns to 
the right. Often its entrance is on the ground level of the building, 
but in the hroch at Aikerness, less than 2^ miles south-south-east, 
on the adjacent island of Mainland, the entrance to the stair is at a 
high level also. Fifteen of the steps remain in position at Midhowe. 
They rise 5 feet in their flight, and have a general width of 2 feet 
3 inches. The stair doubtlessly opened on to an upper gallery Avithin 
the Avail, but at this part it has been completely remoA'ed. Opposite 
the foot of the staircase is a pear-shaped cell A\hich extends 13 feet 
Avest from the left jamb of the door into the stair. Ib-measures 4 feet 
in greatest width and 5 feet in height. This cell is not now correctly 
aligned with the stair, as it had sagged outAvmrds OAving to partial 
sinking of the outer face of the Avail of the toAver. It was also 
packed with slabs. As already mentioned, the roofing lintels of the 
lower gallery form the floor of the cell, and the lintels of its roof in 
turn serA’ed as the floor of an upper gallery. A chamber, Avith curvi- 
linear Avails, is A'ery often met with in brochs opposite the foot of 
the stair. 

Near the south-east part of the inner face of the AA all of the toAver 
is an opening 3 feet 6 inches from the floor, measuring 3 feet 1 inch in 
height and 1 foot 9 inches in breadth. Through it, after clearing out 
some secondary building at the back, it is possible to enter the lower 
gallery and also one aboA’e it, the roof of the first forming the floor 
of the second. But, owing to the reconstruction that has taken place 
here, it is not clear that it AAms intended for an entrance. The opening 
Avidens to 2 feet 6 inches, about 3 feet 9 inches in at a check on the 
left side. After remoA'ing the late rough building at the inner end, 
Avhich Avas 15 inches thick, the inner Avail of the two galleries Avas 
encountered. 

Higher up in the Avail and quite close to the scarcement, at a height 
of 7 feet 4 inches from the floor and 6 feet Avest of the last opening, 
is a bole measuring 15 inches in height and breadth and 21 inches in 
depth (tig. 13). It is too high to huAe been reached by anyone standing 
on the floor, and could only haA'e been accessible by a ladder or some 
other contrivance Avhich also could haA'e been utilised to get into 
the staircase. 

2'he Galleries . — There are the remains of tAvo galleries Avithin the 
thickness of the wall, one near the leA’el of the floor of the hroch and 
another about the height of the top of the scarcement. Possibly 
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there has been another between these two. We have seen that the 
cell B, on the north side of the entrance passage, led into a gallery 
which had been blocked up. Under the floor of the chamber at the 
foot of the stair the gallery is 3 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, but farther in the roof rises in height. After removing some 
of the stones with which it was packed it was possible to crawl into it 
a distance of 36 feet, and it has been proved to extend 15 feet more. 
It varies from 2 feet 6 inches to 1 foot 9 inches in width, and its roof 
stands from 5 feet to 6 feet 9 inches above the floor of the broch. The 
actual heights of the gallery and of its flooi’-level have not been 
ascertained, because we dared not clear it for fear of endangering the 
structure. All the way along the packing consisted of slabs set on 
edge which resJched to within a few inches of the roof. What appears 
to be a further extension of this gallery has been excavated on the 
south, right down to its floor which stands 2 feet higher than that 
of the inner court of the broch. It is possible that this gallery 
has been carried nearly as far as the cell on the south side of the 
main entrance, as in the case of the broch. Dun Beag, Struan, Skye. 
The thickness of the wall between the gallery and the inner face of 
the wall of the broch varies, but as seen on the eastern arc. a fair 
av'erage is about 5 feet 3 inches, while that between it and the outer 
face of the wall of the building is about 7 feet. 

The only indication of the intermediate gallery is to be seen behind 
the opening in the wall of the broch to the south, where it was found 
to be only 2 feet 9 inches high. Whether it extended to the north or 
to the south was not ascertained, owing to the danger of bringing 
down the outer wall which was in a precarious condition. 

The higher gallery, which was built about the level of the present 
top of the stair, has almost entirely been removed, but there are 
indications that it may have almost completed the entire circuit of 
the broch. As the roof of the cell opposite the foot of the stair is 
lintelled and not corbelled, the presumption is that it also formed the 
floor of the gallery which extended southwards possibly as far as the 
chamber above the entrance passage. But two short sections can be 
traced, one on the south and the other on the Avest. The first section is 
about 2 feet Avide, but the walls are reduced to a height of 3 feet on the 
inside and a few inches on the other side. Its inner wall is 6 feet thick. 
The other section is seen immediately to the south of the little chamber 
above the main entrance; only a short length of the inner wall 
remains, measuring no more than 2 feet 8 inches in thickness. It Avas 
thought that the small chamber might have been entered by Avay 
of the gallery, but its end is built up. There maj' have been an 
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opening in it some distance above the floor, but this is only mere 
conjecture. 

Mural Cell at High Level . — On the level of the top of the scarcement, 
at its widest part on the south-east, is another doorway, 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, with its jambs reduced to a height of 3 feet. This is the entrance 
to a small quadrangular chamber in the thickness of the wall. Its 
eastern or outer side has entirely disappeared. The cell measures 7 feet 
7 inches in length on the western side but increases slightly towards 
the east. About 4 feet of the northern end and 6 feet of the southern 
remain. At the Avest end of the south side there is a recess, 2 feet 

6 inches long and 7 inches deep. As the walls are well bonded into 
the main building, at the first glance it looks as if it were part 
of the original lay-out of the broch. but lying in th# centre of the 
Avail, it AA'ould haA'e completely blocked the upper gallery. As the 
end of the section of the gallery AA'hich lies behind the south wall 
of the chamber does not sIioaa' a built face, it AAould seem that the 
building of the cell Avas subsequent to the original construction of 
the broch. It may be mentioned that doorways occur at the scarcement- 
leA'el leading into galleries in the Avail in other Orkney brochs,^ e.g. 
the East Broch of Burray and the Broch of BorroAvston, Shapinshay. 
There is nothing noAv left to indicate how the occupants of the last tAvo 
brochs reached these doorways. But Ave shall see later that the Midhowe 
broch furnishes a possible explanation.- 

Well or Cellar . — A not uncommon feature in brochs in Orkney and 
elseAA'here is a Avell. quarried out of the rocky floor AA'ithin the building. 
At Midhowe there is a Aery good example in the northern half of the 
inner court. It is practically rectangular on plan and lies east and 
Avest. At the mouth it measures (i feet K) inches in length and 4 feet 

7 inches in gieatest breadth, and it is 8 feet 6 inches in depth. The 
walls are almost Aertical for 0 feet, about 2 feet 6 inches at the top 
being built, but towards the bottom, near the north-eastern corner, 
it contracts to 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches. At the north-west 
corner of the mouth is a stej) doAvn, 2 feet long, 1 foot 9 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 9 inches deep. The mouth Avas covered by two large slabs, 
and the place of entry by a dressed slab, measuring 1 foot 9 inches by 
1 foot 6 inches. Avhich could be lifted. As there Avas onh' about a foot 
of drainage Avater in it. and there is no sign of it being supplied by a 
spring, a A ery surprising thing as we shall see later, the question arises 
whether it may not haA e been utilised as a cellar. Be that as it may, there 
is no doubt that such caA’ities in some other Orkney brochs Avere Avells. 

Owing to the reconstructions Avithin the broch. AA'hich had entailed 
^ ArchteoJogia Scotica, vol. v. p. 75. fifj. 3. and p. 81, 12. - Posted, p. 4l>l. 
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the clearing out of the floor, no signs of sockets for the posts that 
held up the inner end of the pent-house roof which rested on the scar 
cement were met with. 

Hearth . — As it would have necessitated the removal of important 
structures which had to be preserved, we could only probe the 18 inches 
of material on the floor to try and locate the hearth that one expects 
to find in the middle of the court. There was no scarcity of burnt 
material here, which may be taken to indicate that there had been one. 


Secondary Buildings within the Tower. 

At least two reconstructions can be traced in the inner court, one 
seemingly ccftitemporary with a threatened collapse of the north- 
western part of the tower. To strengthen the building the whole of 
the lower gallery, from its entrance from cell B on the north-west 
round by the east and south, was blocked with slabs set on edge, a 
facing wall was erected against the main building from the north of the 
inner end of the entrance into the broch to within 9 inches of the door- 
way into the staircase, and a revetment of slabs placed on edge in a 
slanting position was built round the outside on the north-west. 

From the earliest times the inhabitants of Orkney made full use in 
their building operations of the flagstones that are so widely distri- 
buted throughout the islands. Thin slabs were set vertically to form 
partitions or to face portions of the walls, and horizontally to make 
roofs. Partitions or roofs so formed are to be seen in Stone Age 
cairns, such as those at Unstan and Taiverso Tuick, and in some of 
the brochs and earth-houses of much later times. Perhaps the most 
striking features in the broch of Midhowe are the extraordinary 
secondary constructions erected inside the inner court, where very 
large slabs put up on end or on edge alternate Avith ordinary dry-stone 
building. 

A line of large slabs set on end, running in an east-south-east 
direction, from a point 3 feet 10 inches from the northern side of the 
inner end of the entrance passage, and in general alignment with it, 
right up to the Avail on the opposite side, divided the inner court into 
tAvo compartments, C and D (fig. 7-7). The greater length of this 
partition is formed by fiA'e large flagstones placed upright, a short 
section of ordinary building, and three more flags on edge en Echelon 
their ends overlapping by 2 inches to 3 inches. The slabs measure 
from 2i inches to 3 inches in thickness. The first five stand from about 
6 feet 0 inches to 8 feet in height above the rocky floor, three 
being about 4 feet 2 inches broad, and the last three about 3 feet 
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10 inches in height. To keep the slabs in position, a narrow one, 
about 16 inches broad, is inserted at right angles or obliquely between 
the hrst and second, the third and fourth, and the fourth and fifth. 
Between the fifth and sixth is a pillar of dry masonry, 1 foot 7 inches 
broad, the extension of which runs for a distance of 15 inches more along 
the northern side of the seventh slab, and also along the top of the three 
end flags, its height here being from 15 inches to 2 feet. Above this bit 
of building, jammed in between the upper part of the pillar and the 
main wall, are two more upright slabs, 3 feet 10 inches and 2 feet 
10 inches high. 

Compartment C . — At the inner end of the entrance passage is a 
vestibule of quadrangular plan, with an average length and breadth 
of 5 feet and ‘S feet 3 inches. An erect slab, 1 foot 8 inches bigh and 

1 foot 7 inches broad, is inserted in the north side of the passage at 
its inner end, thus reducing the width of the entrance to 2 feet 6 inches. 
On both sides of the vestibule is a doorway leading into what may be 
termed a short lobby, from which access is obtained to the northern 
and southern compartments in the central court, and to a low of small 
cubicles which, there is every reason to believe, were built right round 
against the inner face of the main wall. The doorway on the north 
side of the vestibule is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and has a sill in the 
shape of a flag sunk into] the ground. Behind the flag on the left side 
of this entrance, which is broken and measures only 8 inches in height, 
is a socket stone in position, which formed part of the lower hinge of 
the door, and in the corner behind it a triangular stone basin, the 
cavity measuring 11 inches long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches deep. 
The right side of the lobby is formed by the back slab of a press 
entered from the inside of compartment C, and on the left is the 
facing wall before mentioned. This veneer of building is 1 foot thick 
at its south end. but swells out as it rises near the centre, and then 
attenuates to 9 inches thick (fig. 7-3). Just about the middle is a 
domed alcove, a very striking piece of architecture (fig. 7-4). The 
inner side consists of an erect slab, measuring 7 feet 6 inches in height, 

2 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness, placed parallel 
to. and 3 feet 3 inches from, the wall, with dry masonry above it. 
The outer face of this is flush with the outer face of the slab, and 
from a thickness of 5 inches at the bottom gradually thickens upwards 
until it merges in the corbelled roof of the alcove (fig. 8). In the 
supporting slab is a hole, 2J inches in diameter. 3 feet 4 inches above 
the floor (fig. 9). The inner end of the alcove is formed by a slab 
4 feet 9 inches high and 3 feet 5 inches broad, its lower half on the 
inner side being dressed off so as to leave an opening, shaped like the 
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quadrant of an ellipse, 5 feet 9 inches high and 1 foot 9 inches wide 
at the floor. This just allows room for a person to wriggle through 
into the adjoining cubicle. Above this slab are 9 inches of building, 
then another flag 3 feet 6 inches high ; above this are 5 inches of 
building, with yet another slab, 2 feet 1 inch high, balanced on the 
top (tig. 10). The alcove measures 3 feet 3 inches broad, 2 feet 



Fit;. S. Midliowe Broch : Alcove. 


6 inches deep, and 11 feet 3 inches high. The erection of this piece of 
building and of that at the eastern end of the central partition in 
the inner court of the broch must have been very difficult operations, 
and one marvels at the wonderful dexterity, and admirable control 
of their materials, displayed by the men who were able to set them 
up with what must have been very primitive appliances. Certainly 
these builders were far removed from a state of savagery. Another 
very striking piece of work is the insertion of a rectangular slab in 
the face of the wall beyond the alcove (fig. 9). This stone is placed 
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4 feet 6 inches above the floor, and measures 4 feet 7 inclies high and 

5 feet 7 inches broad. It is checked at the left-hand top corner to 
afford a better grip for the stones which were fitted into them. During 



4 ijr. U. Midhowe Broch : Oiitf r comer of alcove, slab in facing wall, 
and cubicle below. 

the winter after this part of the broch was excavated, this stone 
slipped down, fortunately without breaking, but it has been replaced 
and fixed behind with cement in such a way that no one can see that 
It has been disturbed, no traces of the fixing material being visible. 
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Beyond the alcove to the east there had been a series of small 
intercommunicating cubicles made of slabs and set up against the main 
wall, but in the collapse of the upper part of the broch most of them 
were destroyed, nearly all the flags being not only dislodged but broken. 
Adjoining the alcove are the remains of one or more of these cells, which 
give an indication of their dimensions. Two stones set in alignment 



Fi);. III. Midliovvc Broch ; Oiit.shle of hack wall of alcove. 


concentrically with the wall of the tower give the breadth about 2 
feet 10 inches, and two roofing slabs in position give the height about 
5 feet. A divisional slab shows its edge placed about 12 inches from 
the wall, a space which would allow the inhabitants to pass from one 
cell to another. In the south-east corner of the room are two more 
aligned slabs set up 5 feet from the outer wall, which probably formed 
part of the end cubicle. To the right of the entrance to the stair, in 
the north-eastern arc of the wall, three wall-holds can still be seen 
from 5 feet to 6 feet above tbe floor. It may be recalled that the 
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living quarters in most of the wheel-shaped earth-houses in the Outer 
Hebrides consist of a single row of intercommunicating cubicles built 
around the wall, but although slabs are occasionally used in their con- 
struction, the partitions between tbe cells are formed of dry masonry. 

Mention of a press has been made; it lies in the south-west corner 
of the room, C. The walls consist of erect slabs and the roof of a 
single one, the last being fire-fractured (figs. 7-6 and 12). When it was 
exposed during the excavations it was covered to a depth of 4 inches 
with burnt material. This seems to confirm the opinion that there 
was an upper row of cubicles round the wall, or perhaps an occupa- 
tion when the court had been partially filled with fallen debris. The 
press measures 6 feet in height, from 3 feet 8 inches to 2 feet 9 inches 
in breadth, and 2 feet 8 inches in depth, internally; its doorway is 
18 inches broad, and there is a stone shelf in it 21 inches above the 
floor. In the edge of the slab at the back is a cut semicircular cavity 
2i inches in diameter, through which one can see into the main 
entrance passage. The inner upright flag at the north-east corner 
projects beyond the north wall of the press, and is aligned with the 
western edge of the upright slab on the south side of the alcove. The 
opening between them is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and this formed the 
inner door into the north room. As there is a cavity cut out near the 
top of the slab in the alcove at the level of the top of the opposite 
one, which has a corresponding notch, it is considered that the door- 
way may have been provided with a lintel, its height above the floor 
being 6 feet 2 inches. A slab, 9 inches high, sunk on edge into the 
floor forms the sill. Inside the jamb on the south side is the socket 
stone for the hinge of the door. 

The remains of the kerb of the north-east side of a hearth, made 
of small stones set on edge, are to be seen on the floor near the centre 
of the south side of the room. This partly overlaps one of the large 
slabs covering the mouth of the cellar. Superimposed on, but not 
exactly covering the first hearth are the remains of the kerb of a later 
one. Against the outside of the middle of the kerb on the south-east 
side of the late hearth is a socket formed by four small stones set on 
edge. As we shall see from a similar arrangement in one of the hearths 
in the south room, there is no doubt tbat there would be a correspond- 
ing socket on the opposite side of the fireplace. Presumablylthese sockets 
had uprights inserted in them to support a cross-bar from which cooking 
appliances or joints of meat could be suspended over the fire. 

About 14 inches south-east of the last hearth is a tank, trapezoidal 
on plan, and measuring 2 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches broad, 
and 1 foot 3 inches deep, formed of four slabs set on edge and sunk 
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into the floor. A layer of peat-like matter, in places 5 inches deep, 
covered a considerable area of the rocky floor of this room. This 
carpet consisted of heather and grasses which had been added to layer 
by layer as the lower ones got trampled down. 

In the lobby leading into this compartment, at the floor-level, were 
found a weaving comb (fig. 26, No. 1), an awl or borer, a chisel-ended 
implement (fig. 27, No. 6), all of bone; a deer tine with a deep slot cut 
in the broad end (fig. .37) ; a tube formed from a leg bone of a large 
bird (fig. 29, No. 3); a perforated haft-plate of cetacean hone, half a 



Fig. 11. Mould of Coiiili in Featy Matri.x. 

rotatory quern, the last just within the doorway; two displaced socket 
stones : and five pot-lids lying near each other. 

Near the west end of the cubicle below the large slab inserted in 
the face of the wall, a chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 2) was recovered. 
About its centre, lying against the wall, part of the skull and the horn 
cores of an ox {has frontoaus), the first recorded in Great Britain; near 
the east end, tAvo weaving combs, one (fig. 26, No. 3) at the floor level, 
and the other (fig. 26, No. 9) b feet higher up and slightly to the west 
of the first ; and, outside the eastern end, a whorl and a partially 
perforated pebble were unearthed. A saddle (|uern and a pot-lid were 
also found. 

A considerable number of relics were found in the peat-like layer 
which covered the floor. A chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 5). three pins 
or borers of bone, and two deer-horn picks came from the eastern 
side of the apartment : tAvo pieces of Samian AA'are below the entrance 
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to the stair ; a weaving comb (fig. 26, No. 8) and its peaty matrix (fig. 11), 
a chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 3), and a bronze pin (fig. 43), imme- 
diately north-east of the small tank in the floor; a stout bone borer 
(fig. 29, No. 1) and a whetstone between the tank and the divisional wall ; 
and half of the head of a pin of morse ivory near this wall to the south- 
east of the tank. A haft-plate of deer-horn with two perforations in 
it (fig. 37) was found close to the weaving comb. A pot-lid and three 
stones of rotatory querns were found on the floor-level and a saddle 
quern and two stones of rotatory querns at a higher level. 

Compartment D . — This room, which occupies the southern half of 
the inner court of the broch, like the one on the northern half, has 
a lobby opening off the south side of the vestibule at the inner end 
of the entrance passage. The door into it is 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
has a slab sunk to within 9 inches of the floor level as a sill, and is 
flanked on the west side by an erect flag 1 foot o inches in breadth, 
and on the east side by another 1 foot 3 inches in breadth. Behind 
and at the level of the top of the sill the lobby is paved. There are 
the remains of what may have been a double row of cubicles on the 
south-western arc of the building, but the existing parts are very 
fragmentaiy. As there are surviving parts of a double row of similar 
constructions on the eastern side of this room, it is just possible that 
this double row of small cells had continued right round the chamber, 
although every trace of them has disappeared on the southern arc. 
There are, however, a number of wall-holds here at varying heights 
from the floor, which suggest a I’oof of a cubicle here. 

The lobby gives direct access to the outer row of cubicles, as in the 
northern half of the court, and, on turning to the east, to the inner 
room. Here there is a low step cut out of the rocky floor. On the left is 
a stall, 2 feet 3 inches wide, formed by the slab at tbe inner end of the 
vestibule, the first divisional flagstone, and another, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, projecting from it near its eastern edge. This slab also forms the 
northern jamb of the doorway into the compartment, D, the southern 
jamb consisting of another erect slab placed nearly in alignment at a 
distance of 2 feet 6 inches from it, which gives the width of the door 
(fig. 7-8, and fig. 12). This, like others described before, has a sill 
made of a slab on edge sunk into the floor, which forms a low step up 
into the chamber. Immediately behind the jamb on the north side is 
part of another socket stone in situ for the hinge of the door (fig. 7-9). 

The remains of two of the cubicles of the inner row survive on the 
western curve of the room. They are both quadrilateral on plan and 
are of small dimensions. The roofing slabs have disappeared. The one 
on the north measures 4 feet 7 inches in greatest length and 2 feet 
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6 inches in breadth, and the other 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 
The opening into the first, which faces the centre of the court, is 2 feet 
broad, and is reached by three low steps down, the one at the top 
having a curved kerb of small stones set on edge. 

On the opposite side of the compartment, in the angle between the 
divisional wall and the main building, to the south-east, are the 
remains of one or more cubicles. 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, which 



Fi^. 12. Midhowe Broch : Press in compartment C with lire-fiactured slab 
on I’oof, and lobby and doorway into compartment D. 


retain some of the rooting slabs. In front of these is a larger cubicle, 
7 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet 9 inches broad at the north end, and 
2 feet 10 inches at the south (fig. 7-13). The enti’ance, which is placed 
near the northern end, is 3 feet 1 inch in breadth, and has a slab sunk 
into the floor for a sill. Above this group of cells are the five upper 
steps of a staircase still in position: the lower part had been 
completely destroyed (fig. 7 12). This stair would give access to the 
high level mural cell, as it is immediately below it. and thus supports 
the suggestion that the cell was a late intrusion.* Placed roughly at 

' Suprff, p, 454, 
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right angles to the divisional wall across the court is one erect flag 
and two others sunk to the floor-level. Round the south-west segment 
against the main wall is a well-built drain, about 2 feet wide, with 
some of its cover-stones in position at its eastern end. It seems to 
have run towards the main entrance passage, but its outlet could not 
be found. 

Near the centre of the room, as in the one in the northern half 
of the court, are two hearths outlined by stone kerbs, the upper partly 
superimposed on the lower. The earlier, which lies to the south of 
the centre of the apartment, with its axis east and west, shows a length 
of 6 feet 5 inches of its southern kerb and part of the eastern one. 
Against the outer edge of the south kerb is a socket formed by small 
stones set on ^dge. The later hearth is smaller and overlies the north- 
east corner of the earlier one (fig. 7 10). It lies north-west and south- 
east, and the kerbs on the sides and one end survive. It measures 
4 feet 6 inches in length and 3 feet 3 inches in breadth. Outside the 
centre of each side is a socket similar to the surviving one in the 
hearth beneath it and in the upper hearth in the adjoining room. These 
sockets are rectangular, their cavities measuring about 5 inches by 
3 inches. Running obliquely from the drain just described towards the 
lower hearth are two flue-like constructions, their openings at the side 
of the drain measuring 10 inches and 12 inches wide and 3 inches deep. 
To the east and slightly underlying the north-east corner of the upper 
hearth is a beautifully constructed tank formed of slabs sunk on edge 
to the floor-level lying north-west and south-east and measuring inter- 
nally 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches and 2 feet in depth (fig. 7-11). 
Its nicely fitting lid was made from a dressed slab, but this was broken 
by a visitor to the broch. It retains about 1 foot of water, which 
evidently must be supplied by a spring, as it remained clear and drink- 
able all the years the work of excavation was going on. We have 
seen that the deep cavity in the northern compartment contained only 
a small quantity of drainage water although its bottom is 7 feet deeper 
than that of the tank just described. Presumably the fissure in the 
rock by which the water reaches the small cistern does not extend into 
the northern half of the court. As one corner of the later hearth 
encroaches on the edge of the tank it would appear that the lattei- 
was the earlier construction. 

About 5.V feet above the foot of the main wall to the south-west 
was a large slab projecting downwards from it towards the inside of 
the court (fig. 13). Above it was a mass of building extending inwards 
from the wall and terminating in a slightly obtuse angle. This seems 
to have belonged to a very late period of reconstruction in the broch 
von. Lxviii. 30 
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after it had been filled to a depth of 5 or 6 feet of debris. The inclined 
flag had very likely formed the roof of one of the lower cubicles. As 
we had to discover what kind of structure lay under the flag, and as it 
could not be supported, we were compelled to remove it. 

In the lobby a saddle quern and two socket stones were brought to 
light. 

Against the foot of the divisional wall, to the east of its centre, were 
found two weaving combs (flg. 26, Nos. 5 and 6) lying together, and a 



Fig. 13, Midhou'e Brocli : Roofing slab of culiicle in south-west side of 
coinpartnient D, during e.xcavation. 


whetstone a few inches to the west of them ; a weaving comb (flg. 26, 
No. 7), a bone pin, a bone ring (fig. 32, No. 3), seven pot-lids, and a stone 
of a rotatory quern, in the cubicle in the north-east corner ; four whorls 
under the large opening in the wall to the south-west of the latter ; a 
whorl of cetacean hone, several pieces of a paddle bone of a large whale, 
and a Roman patera of bronze smashed to pieces by falling stones, out- 
side the eastern end of the drain on the south : and a ring-headed pin of 
bronze a few feet farther west. All were lying near the floor, except the 
patera, which was found 18 inches above the whorl of cetacean bone and 
the paddle bones of the whale. On the floor within the south side of the 
door into the chamber was a hollowed stone or mortar. The fragments 
of the pot, fig. 48, were found close to the wall of the broch, 2 feet above 
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the floor, in the southern arc. A hollowed stone, two detached socketed 
stones, a whorl, and a bone chisel, came from the w'estern half of the 
apartment. 


Otter Wall and Ditches. 

The outer wall is of extraordinary strength and a most impressive 
structure, even though its upper portion has been removed. It is built 
in a flat curve across the neck of the promontory, with its north-western 



Fi>r. 14. Midho've Broth : South end of Inner Ditch ihowiny: 
liite walls Imilt across it. 


end resting on the edge of the Geo of Broch, and its southern extremity 
standing on the edge of a vertical face of rock 5 feet high, and 17 feet 
from the brink of the Stenchna Geo. The outer face then turns west 
along the edge of the rock, and, judging from the style of the building 
in places, we think we w^ere able to trace it a distance of 23 yards, be- 
yond which it had been entirely removed. On the landward side, facing 
the north-east, the wall measures 47 yards in length. Rising with a 
slight batter the outer face still stands, for a considerable length, from 
5 feet to 7 feet in height above the bottom of the ditch outside. On the 
inner face, which is built with a more decided batter, it is about 
10 feet high (fig. 14). For the greater part of its length the width 
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at the top is about 19 feet and at the foundation some 26 feet. At its 
nearest point to the tower its foundation is feet distant. Nearing its 
southern end the inner face of the wall takes a sharp curve to the 
west and then to the south (fig. 14). If the present entrance passage. J, 
is a secondary construction cut through the wall, a doubtful point, this 
defence would have been 31 feet thick at one place. It is difficult to 
understand why the southern end of the vsall was not carried to the 
edge of the Stenchna Geo. Possibly the great height of building which 



Fi<" l‘i. Miciliou-c Bi’ocli: Xorth-westfni ciul of Ditcli showing vertical joint in wall in the right 
'"of the foreoronnil. anil clay counterscarp with stone revetment above in the liackgrounfl. 


would have been required on the lower shelf that occurs here precluded 
it from being built. 

The outer face of the wall towtirds the landward side is constructed 
in an unusual wav. On the outside the stones are laid on the flat in the 
ordinary fashion, but within this skin, as can be seen where there is a 
bretik, the flagstones are set vertically ;ind radially, as in the peculiar 
buttressing seen in figs. 17 and 20. About 6 feet from the north-western 
end is a straight vertical joint (fig. 15). but as the bottom of the ditch 
outside at this part has been paved, as we shall see later, at a time 
subsequent to the erection of the main part of the wall and the paving 
slabs go under the foundation of this short stretch only, it is quite 
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evident that this part was built at a later time. This may have formed 
the original entrance to the broeh, but we have to consider another 
opening leading into a long narrow passage through the wall 16 feet 
from its southern end. This shows later building on both sides, and 
there is no doubt that it formed an outer entrance into the broeh 
after some of the secondary structures had been built. However, the 
outer ditch dies out towards its southern end, where it approaches this 
doorway, which suggests that it may hav'e been part of the original plan 
of the broeh. 

About 36 feet west of the south-east angle of the wall is a flight of 



10. Jlidliow e Broeh : Efirlier «ull across soutli end of Inner Ditcli. 


steps cut out of the rock, diminishing in width from 4 feet 3 inches at 
the bottom to 2 feet 1 inch at the top, where it opens into the present 
entrance passage, and 19 feet 9 inches farther on is a broader set of steps 
also cut in the rock, but these are blocked at the top by late building. 

The outer ditch, which has been dug into a yellowish clay, measures 
from 8 feet 3 inches to 11 feet in width at the mouth, and the flat 
bottom 3 feet 6 inches. On the counterscarp the clay has been cut in 
a convex curve, and this has been surmounted with a stone revetment, 
the remains of which have been traced in various places. At the north- 
western end, however, there is a well-built retaining wall still, 2 feet 
9 inches high (fig. 15). The last 48 feet of the north-western end of the 
ditch has been paved with flags at a time later than the erection of the 
wall; and towards the southern end of the pavement, on the landward 
side, is a construction of stones the purpose of which is obscure. Under 
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the pavement is a hollow, about 12 inches in depth, the paving flags 
being supported by blocks of stone. 

Within the wall is the inner ditch which extends from its north- 
western extremity to where it strikes west near its southern end. 
The scarp is faced with stones built with a slight hatter, and the 
counterscarp is formed by the inner face of the outer wall. It measures 
about 32 yards in length, and its depth is about 10 feet below the 
present top of the wall and 3 feet below the foundation course of the 
broch. At the mouth it varies from 11 feet 6 inches to 8 feet in width 
as it proceeds north, and at the bottom from 6 feet 6 inches to 2 feet. 
Where it most closely approaches the tower, the space separating them 
is only 3 feet 3 inches wide. For about half of its length towards the 
north the ditch is now covered bj' secondary buildings, feut it has been 
traced within chamber H, and a short length is seen at the northern end. 

Near its southern end there are two late walls of inferior masonry 
built across the trench. About the centre of the earlier and more 
southerly one is what may he termed a stone ladder of six steps (figs. 
14 and 10). About 71 feet in front of this is the second wall (fig. 14). 
We have not been able to correlate these structures with the rest of 
the buildings. 

Entrance near South End of Outer W(dl . — About 151 feet from the 
southern end of the outer wall is a doorway, 3 feet 0 inches wide, which 
leads into a long passage, J. The width of the doorway has been 
contracted by secondary building on each side. The passage, which 
runs about 53 feet between walls still standing to a height of from 

3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 3 inches near the entrance and from 1 foot 
to 2 feet farther in, strikes generally in a westerly direction tangential 
to the outside of the southern curve of the main building of the broch. 
For considerable lengths on both sides it is faced by late masonry. 
From the entrance it maintains the same width, 3 feet 6 inches, for 

4 feet 4 inches, where it widens out to 5 feet 4 inches, there being 
a check 9 inches deep on the north side and another 1 foot 3 inches 
on the south side. At this place two thin flagstones are sunk into 
and across the floor, with a vacancy between them. The walls on 
both sides now curve slightly to the south, the curve on the north 
being rather sharper at the inner end. This part of the passage is 
8 feet 9 inches in length and fl feet 9 inches across at its widest part. 
Hitherto its direction has been south-west, hut it now alters to almost 
due west for the remaining part, a distance of about 40 feet. On the 
left or south side there is a recess 2 feet in length and 6 inches in 
depth, then 3 feet farther on a check 9 inches deep, immediately behind 
which is an aumry 8 inches in breadth and 10 inches in depth. From 
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the check the wall runs in a straight line for 20 feet 4 inches, where 
there is an opening. 2 feet 6 inches wide, leading into the rock-cut 
staircase already referred to.* The opening at the top of the stair 
is blocked with a flag measuring 3 feet 4 inches in breadth, 2 feet 9 inches 
in height, and 3 inches in thickness. Beyond the stair the wall continues 
for 6 feet 9 inches, with a breach, 3 feet 9 inches wide, and a further 
length of 4 feet 9 inches. Both of these sections are built on a slight 
curve, the convexity being towards the passage. 

On the north side of the passage after the wall curves in towards 
the south it strikes almost due west for 5 feet 3 inches, a slot 6 inches 
wide and 10 inches deep occurring opposite the auinry on the south 
wall. At this place the passage narrows to a width of 4 feet 6 inches. 
The wall, which has a flat slab inserted at the return, now strikes 
backwards in an obtuse angle for 5 feet 1 inch, and continues west 
for 6 feet 10 inches, where it breaks forward a distance of 1 foot 9 inches. 
It now goes west in an irregular line for 20 feet, where, like the 
opposite wall, it runs into disturbed material. The average width of 
the pas.sage for the greater part of this length is 8 feet 3 inches. At 
a distance of 11 feet from the present termination are two upright slabs 
in the wall which project 1 foot into the passage. The walls on both 
sides are poorly built, but that on the north side is much inferior to 
that on the other. 

The relics found in the outer ditch included a penannular brooch 
(flg. 45), near the south end ; another, fractured and crushed (fig. 44, No. 4), 
in front of the south entrance: half of a stone whorl, three pot-lids 
lying together, a whetstone, and part of a human skull, within a few feet 
of each other near the centre of the trench. All except the whetstone 
and whorl, which came from the bottom, were recovered in the filling of 
the trench from 2 feet below the surface downwards. A saddle quern 
was found in the break in the outer face of the main wall. Two pot-lids 
lying together, and a saddle quern, near the north-western end of the 
ditch, and two detached socket stones, opposite the south end of the 
wall, were found at the bottom level, as were a considerable number of 
animal bones, fire-fractured pot boilers, four hammer-stones, and a pointed 
bone tool. 

A fair number of tools and other objects were discovered in the 
inner trench, and on the path between it and the tower. Two pointed 
tools and a pin of bone were found high up on rock near the south end. 
At lower levels were a saddle quern near the wall of chamher H : two 
boar’s tusks, half of a whorl of pottery, a chisel-ended tool, a small 
polishing implement, and a small worked scapula (fig. 32, No. 5), all of bone, 

* See siijtrd, p. 469. 
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and part of a cup fashioned from a whale’s vertebra, near the outer side 
of the trench about the centre ; a saddle quern and a pot-lid, close to 
each other, towards the south end. Part of the skull, horn cores, and 
a vertebra of an ox (Bos frontosus) on the inner side not far from the 
south end. This was the second occurrence of Bos frontosus. 

On the path, at a higher level, were discovered part of a small-toothed 
comb of bone (fig. 32, No. 1), a bone pin and the point of another, two 
pointed bone tools, a small rounded hollowed stone, part of a saddle 
quern, and three hammer-stones. 

In the continuation of the path towards the west which is now blocked 
up by buttressing there were found a penannular bronze fibula (fig. 44, 
No. o) opposite the middle of chamber H, and a weaving comb and 
hollowed stone opposite the inner end of chamber F. ® 

Relics were extremelj' scarce in the long entrance passage J, as only 
one bone pin. a whetstone, a piece of steatite and a small fragment of 
a crucible were recovered, and these were found at its inner end near 
the tower. 


The Out-Buildixgs. 

There is a group of buildings of most irregular plan occupying the 
narrow space between the tower and the Geo of Broch to the north- 
west and the outer wall to the north. All are secondary constructions, 
and two periods of building ai'e clearly discernible. Those on the 
north-west, chambers E, F, and G, have had their outer segments facing 
the sea entirely swept away by the waves, but the complete outline of 
the one to the north, chamber H, is well preserved. ^ 

The character of the building in these four chambers differs from that 
of the tower, but it is still very good. We now find slabs occasionally 
built in as a facing to the walls in places, and bonded into, and 
projecting from them, at times, structural features that do not occur 
in the broch in its original condition. The latest work is much inferior 
to that seen in the tower or in these four apartments. 

Chamber A’.— Judging from what remains of this, the most southerly 
chamber, it seems to have been sub-oval on plan. The wall on its inner 
side curves round from north to soutli, the chord measuring about 26 feet 
in length, while the width of what survives is about 101 feet at most. 
The entrance seems to have been in the south-east, but it is now blocked 
by late building. It measures 2 feet in width. The wall is from 2 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet thick and stands about 3J feet high. Near its present 
northern end is an aumry. wanting its upper part, 2 feet 3 inches from 

^ Ab thib chtunl>er ha.s been (Uvidetl into several conipartinents in later times, these have 
been imiubereil III. H:;!, ami H3. to facilitate their ilescription. 
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tlie floor ; it measures 19 inches wide and 2 feet 1 inch deep and widens 
towards the back. 

The late piece of building blocking the doorway on the south-east 
measures 7 feet in breadth and projects 51 feet into the chamber. Its 
walls on the north and south are curved. In front is an aumry, IT inches 
wide and 15 inches deep, placed 2 feet 2 inches from the floor, and to the 
right of it a peculiar recess, the north side and the back built straight 
and the south side curved. It measures 
1 foot 10 inches deep and the same in 
width at the back, but the opening is 
only 6 inches wide. The purpose of this 
recess is not easy to explain, as it is 
difficult to rt^ch the inner end with the 
arm outstretcheil. 

A chisel-ended implement of bone was 
found on the south-east side of the 
chamber, a hollowed stone 8 feet to the 
north, and a saddle quern below the 
doorway, 5 feet farther on. all at the 
floor-level. 

Chamber F . — This is a long narrow 
chamber with straight walls on both 
sides, rvmniug roughly north and south. 

It widens from 4 feet 9 inches at the 
inner end to 11 feet at its broken outer 
extremity. The wall on the west sur- 
vives for a length of 13 feet and that on 
the east for 22 feet 0 inches. The latter 
averages about 2 feet in height and 2 
feet in thickness. Some iU feet fi’om the 
end of the east wall is an uj)right slab 
bonded into it and projecting 10 inches into tlie chamber. In the wall 
opposite is a similar flag. The original entrance, which was in the 
narrow south end, measured 3 feet 0 inches in width, but it has been 
blocked up (flg. 17). Immediately inside it. in the west wall, is a recess, 
7 inches wide and 15 inches deep, which may have been a bar-hole. At 
the outer end of this wall are the remains of an aumry. This chamber 
has also undergone reconstruction in places. In front of the blocked 
doorway two flags, 9 inches in height, have been sunk into the ground on 
edge and now form a trough-like structure, 3 feet 6 inches long and 14 
inches wide (fig. IT). An opening has been made near the inner end 
of the east wall, and an irregularly shaped cubicle has been inserted 



Fiji. 17. Mulliowe Broeh ; Bloeked-up 
itoor«;iv into fhainber F, .showing 
l)Uttressing behind and trongh-like 
structure in front. 
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so as to occupy the inner end of the adjoining chamber G, blocking up 
the entrance into its narrow end. This cubicle is four sided, with an 
average length and breadth of 6 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 6 inches. For 
the greater part the walls are lined with flags, but part of the northern 
side consists of a wall, about 1 foot thick, built in a flat curve. The 
opening into the cubicle has flags set on end as jambs, and measures 
1 foot 7 inches in width. Some 2 feet 6 inches from the north-east 
corner is a slab, 1 foot 6 inches wide, which projects towards the inside. 
Between it and the east wall is a stone shelf 9 inches from the floor. 



IS. Miilhowe Bruch : Outer ciul uf eust u;ill of climuher (r and two tioor-levels. 


Part of the roof formed of flagstones still survived when excavated, 
and gave the height of the cubicle as 6 feet. At the north side of the 
entrance to this little cell is a box-like structure formed of slabs set in 
the floor, measuring 2 feet 10 inches in length and 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. The slabs on the south and west sides are 2 feet 1 inch and 1 
foot 3 inches high, but the two on the north side are reduced t(j 4 inches 
and 7 inches. About 4 feet to the north-west, near the centre of the 
chamber, there seems to have been a somewhat similar structure, but 
the slabs do not appear above floor-level. Two survive on the south 
side, set in line, and two on the north end. placed obliquely. 

A bone l)orer was found on the floor in the south-west corner of the 
chamber, a holhiwed stone near the box-like structure on the floor on 
the eastern side of the room, and a socket stone at the west side of the 
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blocked-up door. A whorl and a socket stone came from the cubicle 
occupying what was originally the inner end of chamber G. 

Chamber G . — This apartment, like chamber F, lies roughly north and 
south. The entrance was in the south end and measured 3 feet 3 inches 
in width. The common wall between them, as we have seen, runs almost 
straight, and it stands only about 1 foot 10 inches high, as the floor of 
this chamber is higher than its neighbour on the west. There are neither 
projecting slabs nor aumries in its surviving length. 

The wall on the east side follows a very irregular course. It reaches 
a height of 6 feet and measures from 2 feet to 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. The northern end of the wall encroaches on the scarp of 
the inner ditch, running in a north-westerly direction. It curves round to 
the south-Ave^st for a distance of 14 feet, where its course is interrupted 
by a large slab, 6 feet in greatest height, projecting 2 feet 7 inches into 
the interior (fig. 18). In the northern part of the wall is a double aumry, 
2 feet 11 inches fi’om the floor, measuring 2 feet 2 inches high. 16 inches 
broad, and 16 inches deep, with a stone shelf inserted across the centre 
(fig. 18). There are the remains of another aumry at the level of the bottom 
of the first, 2 feet to the north-west. From the south side of the pro- 
jecting slab the wall curves in a southerly direction for 7 feet, Avhere 
there is another projecting slab, beyond which it continues in a straight 
line to the inner end for about 14 feet, but 2 feet 6 inches from the last 
upright flag is another projecting oblicpiely into the chamber. Half-Avay 
between them is an aumry. 2 feet 6 inches from the floor, measuring 
17 inches high, 13 inches wide, and 12 inches deep. 

The inner part of this chamber, as already mentioned in describing 
chamber F. is occupied by a late cubicle which was entered from the 
latter. This cubicle blocks the original doorway and is built upon 
kitchen-midden refuse. 

The floor of the inner part of chamber G — that is. betAA'een the first- 
mentioned projecting slab in the east Avail and the intruded cubicle 
at the back— is 1 foot 6 inches higher than that of the original one. 
The higher floor is paA^ed and seems in places to liaAe been supported 
with stones set on edge, because in the south-east corner it is hollow 
underneath, about 5 inches of ash-like material Avhich had percolated 
through between the paving stones being found under them. In the 
centre of this part of the chamber is a hearth AA’hicli AA’as coA ered Avith 
masses of iron slag ( fig. 19). The AA'est and south sides are formed of large 
slabs set on end which have been badly fractured by heat. Running 
tangentially from the Avest edge of the hearth in a. northerly direction 
are the remains of a drain-like structure formed of flags set on edge, 
with the bottom paAed, measuring 8 feet in length. Only tAA'o slabs 
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survive on each side, the central pair being opposite each other. They 
lie 4i inches apart at the bottom and 6 inches at the top. The bottom 
of this structure is 1 foot 8 inches below the top of the hearth. It has 
been suggested that this may have been the flue for the air blast into 
the furnace, but owing to the fracturing and collapse of the stones by 
heat its complete course could not be traced. 

In the angle between the inner end of the supposed flue and the 
hearth was a clay pot, 11| inches in height (fig. 47). sunk into the floor, 
its base being 2 inches deeper than the bottom of the flue. To the 



and auinr.v in the ea.st wall. 

east of the hearth was a pocket in the floor. 1 foot 8 inches deep, filled 
with charcoal and ash. 

Near the centre of the inner end were found a small hollowed stone, 
perhaps a lamp, betweeti it and the smelting hearth a pot-lid, and to 
the east of the hearth two boar’s tusks. 

Chcunber H {HI, H2, H3, and H/f ). — The adjoining chamber, H, on 
the east is the largest of the four. It is sub-oval on plan, being 
widest near the west end. It measures 43 feet in greatest length and 
28i feet in greatest breadth. Its walls still maintain a height of from 
4| feet to 5 feet. To make room for its wall on the north side a width 
of as much as 8 feet of the inner side of the outer wall of the broch has 
been removed in places, and the bottom of the inner trench has been 
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filled in to a depth of 2^ feet. There is no doubt about this chamber and 
the other three just described being of later date than the tower and the 
outer defences. 

Commencing in a right angle in the south-west corner of the chamber 
the wall sweeps round the west end and north side in a series of curves 
and re-entrant angles, with erect slabs projecting inwards from the wall 
at two of the breaks. The wall at the east end is nearly straight, as is 
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r ig’. 20. Midhowe Broch : hast end of south uall of chamber H, showing late 
doorway slapped in wall ami entrance to compartment H3 in front. 

that on the south side. The latter, however, shows three breaks in its 
course. The former, oi feet from the south-east corner, measuring 3 feet 
in width, may have been a late doorway into the chamber (tig. 20). Some 
5 feet 3 inches farther on to the west is a space. 6 feet 4 inches wide, 
blocked by a large slab, now split, set on edge. Extending from its 
Avestern side there is a length of 12J feet of good building Avith a gap 
near its centre, about 4 feet 1 inch a\ id e, blocked Avith late building. It 
is possible that this may liaAe V^eeii the original entrance into the 
apartment. 

It can hardly he imagined that such a large chamber as this Avas not 
originally divided into two or more compartments, but extensiA e recon- 
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structions have taken place in later times ; and, although in the south 
part there are two short sections of good walling which may be contem- 
porary with the first lay-out of the chamber, so much of the interior is 
occupied by late work that no traces of earlier divisional walls have been 
identified. 

Slightly to the north of the centre of the chamber is a cellar, its lower 
part quarried out of the rock. As it encroaches on the line of the inner 
ditch, and is sunk into it, it must have belonged to a later period, 
and was almost certainly constructed when chamber H was erected. 



-1- Mifihowe Broch : Outer face of south-east 
corner of cliuinlier H. 

The cellar is pentagonal on plan and lies north and south. It measures 
4 feet 3 inches in length, 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 11 inches 
in greatest depth. At the north end there is an extension of the cavity 
for another 18 inches, with a breadth of 3 feet 5 inches and a depth of 
2 feet 1 inch. This would give access to the cellar. The whole was 
covered with flags, but only the one covering the extension was lifted 
by us. During a subsequent occupation this cellar was covered up when 
later structures were erected. 

In fig. 21 is seen the outer face of the south-east corner of this 
chamber as well as part of an aumry in the wall. This also gives a good 
idea of the fine material the broch builders had at their command. 

Chamber H has been broken up later into four sections, HI to H4, 
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by divisional walls of inferior masonry, from 4J feet to 5 feet high, 
and a cubicle has been erected in the south-west corner. Three of the 
sections only were meant for human occupation, HI, H2, and H3. 

The cubicle in the south-west corner is quadrangular, measures 
about 4 feet 6 inches each way, and for the greater part is formed 
of slabs set on end. 

Compartment HI, occupying the north-western corner of the chamber, 
is crescentic on plan, and measures about 16 feet 6 inches in length 
and 6 feet 6 inches in greatest breadth. The secondary wall forming 
its eastern side stands 3 feet 6 inches in height and measures from 
18 inches to 3 feet in thickness. It follows an irregular course and 
contains upright slabs projecting from it and inserted against its face 
in places. Be.tween its northern end and the main wall of the chamber 
is a low passage, lintelled in parts, 7 feet long, 18 inches wide at the 
narrowest part, and 3 feet high. This seems to have formed the entrance 
to the compartment. 

Jutting out from the main noi-thern wall of the chamber are two 
others which converge towards the south and enclose a triangular area 
truncated at the southern apex. The western of these two walls, which 
forms the eastern side of section H2 and is built in an ogee curve, 
is 17 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches high. It stops short 1 foot 
of the northern wall as if to allow of a passage eastwards, but this 
is blocked at its inner end by a transverse slab and another set up 
against it at right angles on the farther side. Against the foot of the 
wall is a box-like setting of slabs set on edge, measuring about 3i feet 
by 18 inches. The slabs vary from 11 inches to 2 feet in height. 

The wall on the east forms the western side of compartment H3, 
which is of irregular oval plan and measures loi feet by 13i feet. 
The wall is curvilinear and stands 5 feet high. 

In these two walls there are no less than fourteen aumries, five 
in compartment H2, two at the truncated southern part, and seven 
in compartment H3. Two of the last are placed immediately below 
two above (fig. 22). 

Against the northern wall of the compartment H3 is a short flight 
of stone steps leading up towards the top of the outer defensive wall 
(fig. 23). At the northern end of the eastern wall is a built-up open- 
ing, 2 feet wide, which may have formed an outlet to the wall-head 
before the stair was built. 

The southern end of the compartment has been formed of slabs 
set on end. with a gap 2 feet 6 inches wide to form the doorway (fig. 20). 
Outside this entrance and immediately to the west is another opening 
between two slabs set on end, oijposite and aligned to each other, which 




Vii'.Si. Jlidhowe Brotli ; Stair iiiooiiipartiiieiit H3. 
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leads into H2. It measures 2 feet in width. Behind the slab which 
forms the northern jamb is another socket stone in its original position. 

The area marked H4 does not seem to have been meant for occupation 
after the late reconstructions had been effected in chamber H, as the 
backs of the walls are ragged and the space enclosed by them has 
been filled in burying the cellar in the floor. 

Considering the large area occupied by chamber H, the relics found 
in it were disappointingly few. Nothing was discovered except a few 
shards in HI. In the narrow blocked-up passage in the north-east 
corner of H2 were found the half of a large pottery vessel, near the 
northern end of the chamber a whorl and a perforated stone, between 
the two stone box-like constructions on its east side part of a hollowed 
stone, a few feet farther north a detached socket stone and a stone 
whorl, and a socket stone near its original position on the east side of 
the entrance into the compartment on the south. About the middle 
were part of a saddle quern, some hammer-stones, a perforated stone, 
and a bone whorl. On the top of the wall adjacent to the southern 
entrance was a haft-plate of deer-horn with two perforations. The 
stone lamp (fig. 42) came from midden refuse between the built-up door- 
way and the wall of the tower about 2 feet below the wall-head here. 
Compartment H3 yielded a ring-headed bronze pin, a weaving comb, 
a bone like a whistle (fig. 32, No. 4), a bone pin and part of another, a 
whorl, and a hollowed stone, and on the wall-head to the south of the 
entrance a bone bead. From H4, which had been filled in, came two 
bone tools, and from the cellar below a small hollowed stone. 

Late Cubicles outside Entrance to Totcer.~On the narrow shelf of rock 
outside the entrance into the tower and on each side of it are the 
remains of several small cubicles. K. Opposite the enti’ance, at a 
distance of 3 feet 4 inches and 6 feet 9 inches from its outer end. are 
two sills formed of slabs, 3 feet and 3 feet 3 inches long, sunk on edge 
into the ground. 

Aligned with the south side of the entrance are two slabs placed on 
end. 14 inches apart, the first set with its inner edge against the wall 
of the broch. The gap or doorway gives entrance into a small cubicle 
with built walls, the western running parallel to the other for the 
greater part of its length and then curving round to meet it. This cell 
is 6 feet in length and 2 feet 6 inches in breadth at its northern end. 
and has been 2 feet 6 inches in height, as shown by a roofing flag which 
remains in position at its inner end. To the south of this building 
is a solitary slab set on end and to the west of it a fallen piece of 
masonry. A weaving comb (fig. 20. No. 4) and a bone rubbing-tool 
were found on the floor. 
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On the north side of the entrance are two more cubicles lying con- 
centrically with the wall of the broch. The one nearest it is 6 feet 

9 inches in length, 2 feet 7 inches in breadth at the doorway and 3 feet 

10 inches at the inner end. where a flag in the roof remains showing 
its height as 3 feet. The doorwaj', 1 foot 6 inches wide, is formed 
by two slabs set on end. The western wall is built, but the eastern 
wall is formed by two large slabs. A small clay pot which had collapsed 
under its stone lid (fig. 49) was found in the south-west corner, and 
a rotatory quern and a socket stone farther in. Outside, at a height 
of 2 feet from the ground, was a broken bronze ring, 1^ inch in 
diameter. 

The adjoining cubicle is 6 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet (5 inches 
broad at the front, widening out in two steps on the west to 5 feet 
2 inches. Its portal, 2 feet wide, is formed by two slabs set on end 
in line with, and not across, the entrance. A boar’s tusk came from 
this cell. Between this chamber and the edge of the rocks is the 
inner wall of an irregularly shaped compartment which otherwise has 
disappeared. 

against Outer Wall of Tower . — In describing the main 
building in the broch we have drawn attention to a threatened collapse 
of its north-western curve and to the measures taken to prevent its fall.' 
The lower gallery in the tower was blocked up for the greater part of 
its length with slabs packed in parallel to its sides, and it was buttressed 
on the outside. We have suggested that the casing wall inside the 
broch was also part of the preservation scheme. The buttressing was 
formed by jamming in slabs radially with the wall of the tower between 
it and the inner walls of the secondary chambers E to H. This revet- 
ment extends from near the main entrance of the tower round the 
north-western sector to beyond the middle of chamber H. Portions 
of it are shown in figs. 17 and 20. This construction blocked up the 
narrow pathway which gave access to the four chambers and explains 
why their original entrances were filled with building or secondary 
structures. 

The new entrances to chambers E. F. and G. which would have to 
be constructed, would probably be on the seaward side, but as these 
parts have been entirely swept away nothing more can be said on this 
])oint. 

In chamber H the new doorway seems to have been made near the 
eastern end of its south wall, just beyond the buttressing. This open- 
ing, which is 2 feet (5 inches wide, shows the lower part of the jambs 
ragged and does not seem coeval with the building of the wall (fig. 20). 

^ Siiitvn, p. 455 . 
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In this case the door would be reached from the south. The narrow 
space between the tower and the edge of the scarp of the inner trench, 
which was available for the approach, showed a setting of flagstones 
about 2 feet 9 inches higher than the foundation of the tower, indicating 
that this alley may have been paved. 

Late Buildings to south and south-east of the Toirer . — The few re- 
maining outer buildings here are generally so dilapidated that their 
purpose has not been determined. Returning to the entrance, near 
the south end of the outer wall, there is an undeterminate piece of 
structui’e built 3 feet 9 inches outside the outer face of the wall and to 
the north of the doorway. On the opposite or south side are still more 
scanty remains of building, with a di’ain, 14 inches wide, retaining 
several of its cQver-stones, and running down for 8 feet towards Stenchna 
Geo. Within the doorway of the passage, in the angle on the south, 
is a triangular insertion of poor building showing three stone steps 
leading up towards the present wall-head. 

At the extreme western or inner end of the long passage, in the 
narrow space between the tower and the Geo, are several short faces 
of walling which we could not connect up to form any definite plan. 
At this place the whole outer face of the wall of the tower had crashed 
down. A cup-marked stone is built into one of these wall sections 
(fig. 24). and on the floor-level near it was a hollowed stone. 

At each side of the foot of the rock-hewn stair leading up into the 
entrance passage is a single cubicle. The one on the east has lost its 
outer slab, but the two end slabs, measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth 
and height, set on edge, 5 feet 4 inches apart, at right angles to the 
outer face of the wall, remain. The space between them has been 
quarried out of the rock. The cubicle on the opposite side, the west, 
is also rectangular and formed of slabs. It measures 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, 2 feet 7 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 2 inches in depth, and 
its cover remained in position. This box was almost full of broken 
pottery amongst which Avas a IioIIoaa' stone. An irregular line of 
walling extends from this cubicle some 14 feet toAAards the Geo, 
terminating 7 feet from it. 

At the foot of the stair half of a hammer-head of bone split 
longitudinally (fig. 36. No. 2) and a small Y-shaped piece of cetacean 
bone AA'ere found. 

Some 13i feet west of the foot of the stair are three broad steps 
cut in the rock, each rising about 1 foot in height. Across the highest 
step is a curved wvall of inferior masoni-y. from Avhich an erect slab 
projects towards the steps. Fragments of fiA'e or six crucibles of clay 
for melting bronze and small fragments of thin sheet bronze AA'ere found 
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at the base of the eastern side of the slab, and a hollowed stone basin 
lay on the rock in the north-east. Near the last were the fragments of 



Fig. 2t. Miflhowe Broch : Cup-marked stone 
to the south of the tower. 

the clay pot seen in tig. 46. In the north-west corner was a socket stone, 
and there were indications that there might be a doorway here in the 



Fig. it. ilidliou i- Bioeli : Cup- mid ring-niurked stone on 
tlie north-east wall of the tower. 


west wall. Two more fragments of crucibles were got in fallen material 
to the east of the steps. 
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Cup-marked Stones . — We hav'e just referred to the cup-marked stone 
built into a section of late walling. It measures 15J inches in length and 
11 j inches in height. Thei’e are twenty-one shallow cups impinging on 
each other, measuring from 2 inches to 2.V inches in diameter (fig. 24). 

Three hollowed stones, including the two illustrated in fig. 43, Nos. 1 
and 2, lay separately a few feet south-west of the cup-marked stone. 

Built into the foundation of the outer wall of the tower on its north- 
east side is another stone bearing seven or eight cup-marks and 
portions of three rings cut apart from the cups. The latter measure 
from 2J inches to 3 inches in diameter. The largest ring is inches 
across (fig. 25). Both stones have been dressed down before being 
fitted into the walls. The stone measures 18 inches by 114 inches. 

We discove^-ed nothing to indicate how the large chambers E, F, G, 
and H had been roofed, neither did we see any built hearths near 
their centres. As there were no signs of corbelling in the present 
wall-heads it may be that the parts adjoining the walls had been 
occupied by cubicles with slab walls and roofs. 


Remcs. 

A large number of relics were discovered and these were ty 2 >ical of 
what might be expected in a broch. As usual, bone — animal and 
cetacean — and deer-horn were extensively used in their manufacture. 
A small number of ornaments of bronze, much pottery, and a few 
objects of Roman workmanship were also recovered. 


Objects of Boxe. 

Central part of a small-toothed hair-comb with only two detached 
teeth surviving, the two transverse binding plates decorated with two 
rows of dot and circle ornamentation (fig. 32, No. 1). 

Ten long-handled weaving combs of cetacean bone (fig. 26): (1) with 
thirteen teeth, three broken, sides and base of handle concave. 4jV inches 
long (fig. 26, No. 1) ; (2) with nine teeth, two broken, sides of handle concave 
and base notched, 4};i inches long (fig. 26. N^o. 2): (3) has had eight 
teeth, three remaining, sides and base of handle concave. 4 inches long 
(fig. 26, No. 3) ; (4) with nine long teeth, sides and ba.se of handle inii)erfect 
but originally concave. 5i^ inches long (fig. 26, No. 4); (5) with eleven 
teeth, sides and base of handle concave, 4|;j inches long (fig. 26, No. 5); 
(6) with eight teeth, one remaining, sides of handle concave, base im- 
perfect (fig. 26, No. 6): (7) smalle.st of the combs, has had ten short 
teeth, three remaining, base of handle imi)erfect, on its upper face an 




Fi". 2fi. Weaving Conihs of Cetacean Bone. 

made, with nine teeth rudely sawn out and not trimmed, hase imperfect 
(tier. 26, Xo. 9) ; (10) portion only and unfinished, has probably had twelve 
teeth, partly cut out not sawn, sides of handle concave and base im- 
perfect (fig. 26, Xo. 10). 
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Seven rounded chisel-ended implements made from metatarsal and 
metacarpal bones of sheep, the distal ends being sliced away on 
one side: (1) 4| inches long (tig. 27, No. 1): (2) inches long, 

epiphysis wanting (fig. 27, No. 2) : (2) 4j’, inches long, the proximal end 
partly pared off (fig. 27, No. 3;; (4) 4jg inches long, imperfect at proximal 
end (tig. 27, No. 4) : (5) SyV inches long, the proximal end dressed to 
rectangular section (tig. 27, No. 5): (6) 4fV inches long (fig. 27. No. 6); 



Fij^. 27. Chibel-eiuled IiiiploiiKHits of Bone. 

(7) 41 inches long (fig. 27, No. 7). Sometimes the ends are sliced at 
right angles to the axis of the joint and sometimes parallel to it. 

Two fine-pointed awls or borers formed from the ulna? of sheep, 
4^ inches and 41 inches long (tig. 28, Nos. 9 and 10). 

Borer formed from a splintered leg bone of a sheep, 3| inches long 
(fig. 28, No. 6). 

Five pins or borers, 4 inches. 3f inches, 3/;. inches. 3j inches, and 
2^(5 inches long, the last two imperfect: four shown in fig. 28, Nos. 1, 
3, 4, and 5. 

Pin or borer made from the leg bone of a bird, 2J inches long 
(fig. 28, No. 2). 
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Part of a bone pin, finely made, IJ inch remaining. 

Stout bone borer, 5 inches long (fig. 29, No. 1). 

Bone borer, imperfect at butt end, 4| inches long (fig. 29, No. 2). 
Two borers formed from splinters of leg bones, Syf inches and 
2j% inches long (fig. 28, Nos. 7 and 8). 

Large splinter of the leg bone of an ox, its blunt point made 
smooth hy rubbing, 5|| inches long (fig. 30). 



Fifi. 2S. Pins iind Bon-rs of Bono. 

Small irregularly shaped splinter of bone, highly polished all over, 
1| inch long. 

Eight splinters of bone, several of spatulate form, ranging from 
21. inches to 4^ inches in length, much polished (fig. 31). 

Part of the leg bone of an ox. split longitudinally, the proximal end 
rounded by rubbing. 4]J inches long. 

Two spatulate objects formed from the scapulm of small animals, 
possibly sheep, 2j inches and 1^ inch long (fig. .32, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Three splinters of leg bones of ox showing slight signs of use. 



’li). Burer.s and Tube of Bone. 

N'ertebra of a small animal, the ends rubbed down, | inch long. 
Bead or whorl of cetacean bone of flattened spheroidal shape, chipped 
round the circumference and gnawed in places by a rodent, 1:| inch 
in diameter and J inch thick (fig. 32, Xo. 2). 
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Many animal bones as described in Miss Platt’s report. 

Large block of whale’s bone, 12J inches long, inches broad, and 
5i inches thick, with an ohlong and a rounded cavity on the top (fig. 83). 
Found outside the southern wall of the broch, 9 inches above the rock. 

Large piece of cetacean bone, roughly squai-ed at one end, 9i inches 
long by inch by 1/^ inch at the broad end. 

Plate of cetacean bone with five perforations, two at one end and 



Fi^. 82. Miscellaneous Objects of Bone. (].) 

three at the other, 9i inches long, 2^ inches broad, and | inch thick 
(fig. 34). 

Y-shaped piece of cetacean bone, imperfect, 34 inches long. 

Oval ring of cetacean bone, 1-,’^ inch and yj inch in cross-diameters 
and yV inch thick (fig. 32, No. 3). 

Fragment of a plate of cetacean bone. 4| inches long and j inch 
thick, showing part of the end and one side of a large rectangular 
longitudinal slot cut in it. 

Hollowed piece of cetacean bone of semicircular section, 7| inches 
in length. 

Small vertical section of a cup formed from a whales vertebra, 
5| inches high. 
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Small edge fragment of the dorsal plate of a whale. 

Two very dense and hard pieces of the paddle bone of a very large 
whale, 5 inches by 4i inches by inches, and 3 inches by 3| inches by 
24 inches, the latter rubbed flat in parts at one side. The first is illus- 
trated in fig. 35, which shows a saw-cut made for examination purposes. 
Eighteen boars’ tusks, one measuring 7| inches in length. 
Oyster-shells, one 5 inches in diameter, and many limpets. 


Objects of Deer-horn. 

Hammer-head 2J inches long, lyV inch and inch in cross-diameters, 
the perforation j inch in diameter with a small pin-hole bored length- 
wise from end to end in the centre (fig. 36, No. 1). 



Fig^. '30. llaininers of Doer-horn. (},) 

Half of a hammer-head split longitudinally, 2JJ inches long and 
Ij inch broad, the perforation 4 inch in diameter (fig. 36, No. 2). 

Thin flat plate slightly curved, 6;; inches long and 1 inch in greatest 
breadth, with a pin-hole nearest the broadest end retaining its pin of 
bone, i inch in diameter, and half of another perforation on the edge 
near the other end, j; inch in diameter, the outer surface covered with 
oblique scores (fig. 37). 
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Tine split longitudinally with two large perforations near the broad 
end, inches long, probably part of a handle of some instrument 
(fig. 37). 

Tine with a slot cut in the broad end and highly polished at the 
point. 10 inches long, doubtless the handle of some implement (fig. 37). 





1 . 1 . w 1 . . ? 1 S ? Inches 

Fi;r. :iT. Hiinillcs and Hafts of Deor-horii. 

llaft-plate with two ijin-holes in it, imperfect, .ojj inches long 
(fig. 37). 

Thin oblong plate 2i inches long. |;f inch broad, with two perforations. 
II;ift, the socket imperfect. inches long (fig. 37). 

Haft formed from a section of the beam of a very stout antler 
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7| inches long, with a socket at the thick end 4 inches deep, and a 
large pin-hole on opposite sides near the mouth of the socket. 

Nine deer-horn picks, the bay tine being cut off the antler in each 
case, the largest measuring 9| inches along the beam which serves as 
the handle: the brow tine is 8 inches in length. The end of the handle 
has been scooped out to form a socket 3^ inches deep. Most of them 
are imperfect. Two are illustrated in fig. 38. 

Nine points of deer-horn tines from 4J inches to 9 inches in length, 
many worn at the point or showing marks of cutting or sawing. 



Fig-. Deer-Iiorn Picks. (J.i 


Point of a tine. 11 inches long, carefully sawn off. 

Four segments of tines cut at both ends. 

Two segments of the beam of very stout antlers cut at the ends, 
4| inches and 7f inches long. 

Segment of an antler, 3^ inches long, cut across the ends and pared 
down on the under side to a D-shaped section. 

Section of the beam of an antler, perforated and roughly dressed 
by cutting. 

Part of the beam of an antler, 7 inches long, pared down at an 
acute angle to a chisel-shaped end. at least ten cuts of the iron tool 
having been required, the longest of which has penetrated ^ inch. 

An antlei', 22 inches long, with five tines. 
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Part of the skull of a red-deer with part of one antler attached ; 
the beam has been partly sawn and then broken 4^ inches from the 
burr, and the bay tine has been cut and then broken off. The second 
antler has been cut and broken off below the burr (fig. 39). 

Fragments of six more antlers. 

Burr and brow tine of a large antler, the beam of which has been 



.9 ] ? ’inches 


Fi^. *39. Part of Skull and Antler of Deer-liorii. 

sawn off and the core hollowed out, the tine and the base of the burr 
showing cuts. 

Curved object, 3 inches in length, 1 inch by inch in cross-diameters, 
pierced lengthwise with a large perforation, and transversely with two 
holes IJ inch from one end, possibly a whistle (fig. 32, No. 4). 


Stone Op..ject8. 

Part of a shale or jet armlet, the section being flat on the inside 
and double curved on the exterior, 1| inch long. 

Five whorls of flattened spheroidal shape, ranging from 1| inch to 
Ij inch in diameter, and half of another (fig. 40, Nos. 1 to 5). 

Four whorls of irregular shape, the largest If inch in greatest 
diameter. 

Perforated stone of flat, sub-oval shape, 3 inches long and 21 inches 
broad, the hole drilled straight through the centre (fig. 40, No. 1 ). 

Perforated stone of irregular shape, 4^ inches by 3J inches by 
1? inch. 
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Round flat pebble partially perforated fi-om both sides, but the holes 
not o])iiosite, 1 ;| inch in diameter. 

Polisher or whetstone of pinkish quartzite, oval in shaj^e and 
rubbed flat on one face, 2 g inches by 14 inch by 1 | inch. 

Pebble, highly polished on one face, lyk inch by 14 inch by ^ inch. 

Whetstone, chipped along one edge and at the ends. 1 ^ inches by 
li; inch by ^ inch (tig. 11, No. 1). 

Four whetstones formed from irregularly shaped water rolled stones, 
measuring 5| inches, .5| inches. If inches, and 14 inches in length. 

Whetstone, oblong and of rectangular section, worn on two faces 



Inches 


Fig. 40. Whorls and Perforated Objects of Stone and Bone. 

and rubbed down at the ends, 5 inches long, 14 inch broad, and 1 inch 
thick (fig. 11, No. 5). 

Two well formed whetstones of fine micaceous sandstone, 1| inches 
long, 1 t?j inch broad, and yV inch thick and 3 inches long, ; inch 
broad, and inch thick (fig. 11 , Nos. 2 tind 3). 

Whetstone. 3| inches long, 4 inch broad, and 4 inch thick (fig. 11 , 
No. 1). 

Two broken whetstones. 

Implement of sub-oval shape, rubbed smooth at one end and along 
one edge, inches long, 14 inch long, and inch thick. 

Oval water rolled stone encircled lengthwise with a groove. ]iossibly 
a sink stone, 34 inches long, 2 inches broad, and 2 inches thick. 

Pendant or sinker, formed of a naturally broken stone with large 
von. Lxviii. 32 
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perforation at the narrow end, inches long, and If inch by 1^ inch 
at broad end. 

Long, thin water-worn stone, the ends roughly broken off, inches 
long. 

Pot-lids of stone, all nearly circular, the smallest measuring 24 inches 
in diameter and VV inch in thickness, and the largest 13^ inches by 
1 inch. One measuring 54 inches in greatest diameter and ^ inch 
in thickness was found beside the small pot illustrated in tig. 49. 



j Inches. 


Fifi. 41. Whi’tstoiies. 

Hollowed stone of flattened spheroidal shape with a projection on 
one side, like a stone cup in the making, 54 inches in diameter and 
3 inches in height. 

Hollowed stone of sub-oval shape, possibly a lamp. 5iV inches long, 
4j''y inches broad, and 24 inches high. 

Hollowed stone of triangular shape, jn-obably a lamp, measuring 
about 5 inches long on each side and 34 inches high, thickly encrusted 
with soot outside the brim (tig. 42). 

Twelve hollowed stones or mortars generally made from boulders, the 
largest measuring 224 inches by 19f inches by 114 inches (tig. 43), Nos. 1 and 2. 
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Twelve saddle querns, the largest which is broken being now 
ITA inches long and 12 inches broad. 

Six upper stones of rotatory querns mostU' broken. 

Two lower stones of rotatory querns. In no case were the upper 
and lower stones of a quern found together. 

Half of a perforated stone like the upper stone of a small rotatory 
quern 61 inches in diameter. 

Twenty-three socket stones. 



Fig. 44. Pins, Brooches, iiiid King.s of Bronze, (i.) 

Nearly one hundred hammer-stones or pounders invariably made of 
water-worn pebbles, the two smallest measuring 1^ inch and 2iV inches 
in length, and the largest 9 inches by 61 inches by inches. 

A well-made scraper of yellow Hint l^V inch by IjV inch in cross- 
diameters. 

Metab Objects. 

Three bronze pins with circular ring heads projected forward from the 
stem, 2}J imdies, 21 inches, and 2| inches in length (tig. 44, Nos. 1 to 3). 

Stem of bronze pin It inch long. 

Penannular ring brooch of bronze with large terminals cupped at 
the ends. Ij inch and 1 inch in cross-diameters. The pin, which has a 
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looped hinge, a very high bow and a long flattened point, measures 
3 inches in length (fig. 45). 

Small penannular ring brooch of bronze, broken into small frag- 
ments, with a bow-shaped pin, probably with .spheroidal terminals, 
and about 1 inch in diameter (fig. 44, No. 4). 

Greater part of a penannular ring brooch of thin bronze wire 
sliowing the surviving terminal turned back on the wire. It seems to 
have been at least 1 inch in diameter; and piece of bronze wire bent 
into bow shape and flattened near one end. inch long, which has 
probably formed the pin of the brooch (fig. 44, No. 5). 

Ring of bronze, broken, inch in diameter; as it is hollow it must 
have been made by lapping over a thin plate of metal (fig. 44, No. 6). 



Fig. 4"). Bronze Brooch, (j.) 

Ring of bronze with a break in it. flattened on one side, measuring 
iV inch in greatest diameter (fig. 44, No. 7). 

Fragments of a Roman patera of bronze which has measured 
5| inches in external diameter at the lip, the bowl smashed to atoms, 
but the greater part of the handle surviving, one part at the rim 
having been patched. 

Some small flakes of sheet bronze found beside the crucibles. 

Two pieces of polished hematite, 2’, inches by 2] inches by IJ inch, 
and IJ inch by 1 inch by } j inch. 

A large quantity of iron slag found at the furnace in chamber G. 


POTTKKY. 

All the pottery w’itli the exception of a few very small pieces of 
unornaniented Samian and dark coloured Roman ware is hand-made, 
and consists of; — 

A pot of reddish clay, of sub-oval shape, with a short everted rim, 
measuring 11^ inches in height, 7| inches in diameter at the mouth. 
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10 inches at the bulge, and 5^ inches across the base. At the rim, 
which is flat on the top, the wall is only inch thick. The vessel is 
unornamented and has been restored (fig. 46). 

More than half of an unornamented pot of very coarse reddish clay 
containing much crushed stone, some pieces of which are over ^ inch 
in length. It is bucket-shaped and curves in slightly towards the rim. 



1 1 . lS 1 ? ? l-nches. 

Fi^. 4<). Clay Pot. 


It is IG^ inches in height. 9 inches in diameter at the month, inches 
at the widest part, and 6 inches across the base. The lip is flattened 
on the top and the wtill is g inch thick. The jmt has been restored 
(fig. 47). Found beside the smelting hearth. 

Unornamented pot of very dark clay with a short everted rim, 
swelling out in a flat curve to the shoulder and curving in to a rela- 
tively narrow bottom. It is 8J inches in height, 6^ inches in diameter 
across the mouth. 6| inches at the neck, lOJ inches at the bulge, and 
3^ inches across the base. The top of the lip is rounded and measures 
i inch in thickness. It has been restored (fig. 48). 
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Pot of very dark coloured clay, unornamented, with a slight shoulder 
and a short, slightly everted lip, measuring 5 inches in height, inches 
in diameter across the mouth, inches at the shoulder, and 4 inches 
across the base. The rim is rounded on the top and measures inch 
in thickness. It has been restored. Lying amongst the fragments of 
the pot was a stone pot-lid (fig. 49). 



I. IX? 1 ? ? Inches 


Fij;. 4i. Cliiy Pot. 

Slightly less than half of the wall of a pot of dark clay, buff- 
coloured on the outside and inside, of sub-oval shape with a short 
everted rim. It measures over 9| inches in height. The lip. j inch 
thick, is rounded on the top and at the most the wall is /.y inch thick. 
The outer surface and the upper part of the inner is striated as if 
finished off by rubbing with grass. 

Large quantities of shards of pottery, very few of which could be 
fitted together, were recovered. It was generally of dark colour in 
the inside and buff to red on the outside. Some pieces are black all 
through and some are red. Fragments of more than twenty rims and 
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Fif^. Clay Pot. 
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as many bases, measuring from 2| inches to 6 inches in diameter, were 
identified. The great majority of the vessels had had slightly everted 
short rims. Only one ornamentally shaped piece was secured, and it 
consisted of a rim portion, inches long and 2| inches high, of a 
vessel of hard dark clay with a reddish tinge. The rim had been A’er- 
tical and was encircled with three rounded mouldings outside and a 
concavity on the inner side of the lip. Several pieces showed traces of 
wiping on the exterior similar to that referred to on the large section 
of one of the vessels pre%'iously described. Figs. 50 and 51 give a good 
idea of the forms of the rims and the thickness of the ware. 

The shards found in the cubicle weighed 37| pounds, but very 
few pieces could be fitted together. It was possible to restore only 
portions of two small vessels of dark ware (fig. 52, N*)s. 1 and 2). 

One showed a complete section of 
the wall and base. It measured 
3^ inches in height and 2f inches 
across the base. In fig. 51 is seen 
a selection of the sections of the 
rims of the vessels. 

Fragments of seven or eight small 
crucibles of hard well-baked clay for 
casting bronze. 

Part of one valve of a mould 
measuring 2i inches by IJ inch by 
inch, for casting a slightly curved 
cylindrical object showing two raised transverse mouldings near the 
centre (fig. 53). 

Half of a fiat hollow object, 2 inches in diameter and inch in thick- 
ness, with oblique incisions round the edge on the upper side (fig. 54). 

The fragment of the small-tootlied hair-comb, with teeth on both 
sides, represents a class of relic which has often been found in brochs. 
There are thirty-seven of them in the National Museum, most of which 
came from brochs in Orkney and Caithness, but a few were found in 
earth-houses in the latter county and the Outer Hebrides. All those 
which came from brochs had their component ])lates clasped by rivets 
of iron, in a few of the others they were luade of bronze. 

The ten weaving combs were made of cetacean bone, the favourite 
material for making these implements among the broch builders and 
the occupants of the Hebridean earth-houses. Only one bears ornamen- 
tation. and that consists of a simple incised saltire (fig. 2(5, No. 7). The 
two unfinished specimens are of special interest, as they exhibit two 
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methods of cutting out the teeth. In one (fig. 26, No. 10) they are 
only partly cut, this having been done with a pointed knife or other 
instrument; in the other (hg. 26, No. 9) they have been sawn, but 
with a saw which must have been fairly thin and not very deep, as 
the cuts do not folloAV a straight line. This is surprising when we 
consider the small-toothed combs in which the teeth have been sawn by 
very thin tools that have kept straight and true. These saws probably 
were deeper. In the Museum there are eighty-three weaving combs 
of bone mostly cetacean and a few of deer-horn, more or less com]>lete. 
The ten from Midhowe and one from the adjacent broeh at Broch bring 
the number recorded from Scotland up to ninety-four. Forty-nine 
were found in Orkne_v, seven in Shetland, thirteen in Caithness, all in 
brochs ; fonij in a cave in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright: twelve 
from earth-houses in the Outer Hebrides; six from two Roman forts; 
one from a hut-circle in Perthshire ; one from a rock-shelter in 
Argyll ; and one with no locality. 

Associated with the weaving comb in the manufacture of fabrics 
is the spinning whorl, but only ten of stone, three of bone, and half 
of one of clay were found. This seems a small number compared with 
that of the combs. But the same thing is to be seen elsewhere. The 
broch of Burrian in Orkney gave eighteen combs and thirty-nine whorls, 
and the earth-house at Bac Mliic Connain, in North Fist, yielded four 
combs and only a partially made whorl. A possible explanation of 
these discrepancies may be that much of the .spinning would be done 
in the open air by girls and others while tending their flocks and 
herds, and many of the whorls would be lost. The Midhowe whorls 
are generally poor specimens, most being simply of flattened spheroidal 
form and only two ornamented. 

The occurrence of seven implements formed from metatarsal and 
metacarpal bones of sheep, of rounded chisel shape at the distal end, 
is unusual, although a considerable number of such bones tapering 
to a sharp point have been found in Scottish earth-houses and brochs. 
There are only six with chisel-like ends in the Museum ; two came 
from brochs. one in Orkney and one in Shetland ; one from a cave in 
Ayrshire: one from a crannog in ^Yigtownshire ; one from an earth- 
house in Orkney ; and one from an occupied site on a rocky islet in 
the Firtli of Forth. Five of those from Midhowe and the same number 
of the others were sharpened in the .same plane as the axis of the 
proximal joint of the hone; but one from Midhowe and the one 
from the other Orkney broch were cut at right angles to the axis 
of the joint. The purpose of these implements has not been explained. 

There was tiothing of si)ecial importance in the stone objects 
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discovered. Relics such as whetstones, whorls, saddle and rotatory 
querns, pot-lids, lamps, and mortars may be expected in any broch. 
But the number of socket stones, twenty-three, of which six remained 
in their original positions, is unusually great. 

Although the presence of six or eight small crucibles and part of 
a mould of clay showed undoubtedly that the manufacture of ornaments 
of bronze was one of the crafts plied here, only nine objects of this 
metal were found. We have a parallel to this in the earth-house^ 
at Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, which, although it contained a 
furnace for melting bronze and yielded crucibles and moulds, it pro- 
duced only one bronze object, a very fine pin. 

One of the bronze penannular brooches from Midhowe has an 
unusually long pin and relatively large cup-shaped teripinals in the 
ring ; another of slight make has also a long pin and the ends of the 
ring turned back on it, a primitive type. 

The three pins with unornamented projecting ring-heads display a 
feature that we have never before seen referred to. It seems to have 
been taken for granted that such objects found previously had been 
cast ; but there is a break in the ring where it rejoins the top of the 
stem, which shows that the straight wire of which this class was made 
had simply been bent into form. An examination of other pins of this 
class in the National Museum shows that they were made in a similar 
way, though this does not seem to have been noted. 

The mould, of which only part was recovered, must have produced a 
fairly stout casting, quite different from the small personal ornaments 
which we are accustomed occasionally to find in brochs. We have not 
been able to determine what the object was meant for. 

From the large quantity of iron slag which were found on and 
around the smelting hearth, it follows that the broch people were 
quite accustomed to the manufacture and use of iron. But not a single 
weapon or tool of this metal was discovered. One can hardly imagine 
that the rock-cut cellars or wells of considerable depth, in this and 
other Orkney brochs, could have been quarried out without iron 
implements or tools, and although we have shown that wooden wedges 
could have been used to detach slabs on tbe sea-shore (fig. 5.5 shows one 
skinned area) it is quite possible that iron ones were used. 

The presence of whetstones shows that, at least, knives if not larger 
cutting or thrusting weapons, which required to be sharpened, were part 
of the equipment of the broch people. These would probably be made of 

* Our Scottisli earth hou.se.s were contemporary with the i)rocIis, .so in di.scussing the relic.s 
found in the one clas.s of structure continual reference nm.st he made to those found in the 
other. 
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iron and not of bronze, as the latter would not disappear through natural 
agencies like the former. Besides we have no evidence that bronze Avas 
used for such implements in any of our hi'ochs and earth-houses. That 
good strong cutting metal tools Avere in use at MidhoAve is eAudent, 
because one of the antlers found showed a cut ^ inch deep on the slant. 

The question arises : What has heeome of these tools ? They could 
not all haA'e been carried aAA'ay, and our only suggestion is that those 
that happened to be left must haAe disintegrated completely. The 
process of decay Avould be accelerated in Midhowe. as in other brochs 


■> 



Fig. 5.1. Alidhoivc Brock ; A'ieu from tlie Brock toivard.s tkc Atlantic, sliowing 
rock.s .skinned of slalis. 

and earth-houses on the shore, by being drenched from time to time 
by sea-water in the form of spray, during the centuries that have 
])assed since the buildings were abandoned. 

Fragments of pottery were found in great numbers in many parts 
of the broch, and it has been found possible to restore completely three 
A-essels, and partially three more. This constitutes the fine.st collection 
of clay pots recovered so far from a broch. These are bucket-sha{)ed 
or shouldered, and bear a resemblance to some of the Aessels found at 
All Cannings Cross, in Wiltshire.^ 

The cache of shards found in the stone box is an unique discovery 
for Scotland. The cubicle lay only 16 feet aAvay from the edge of 
‘ Mrs Cunniiigton, AH Cantutigs Cross, pis. 38, 2 : and 42. 
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the Geo, but. as the pieces of pottery were deliberately collected and 
retained and not thrown into the water, there must have been some 
reason for this. Tlie only explanation we can put forward is that 
these fragments had been preserved for the purpose of being ground 
down and mixed with fresh supplies of clay when a new batch of 
pottery was being made. There were 31 lbs. of fragments of rims, 7 lbs. 
of bases, and 27 lbs. of walls — 371 lbs. in all. 

In mixing the clay, as a rule, the potters seem to have been satisfied 
with the natural mixture of small stones which it contained. Generally 
there does not ajapear to have been any crushed stone added to it, as 
is seen in cinerary urns of the Bronze Age. 

It is remarkable that there was practically no ornamentation on 
the vessels ; only one or two small pieces showed an atte^npt at decor- 
ation, and this consisted of simple incised lines. 

That the Midhowe folk, like those in some other brochs, were in 
contact with Roman civilisation is seen in the few shards of Samian 
and dark-coloured ware and the broken bronze patella. 

The occurrence of two cup-marked stones built into the brocli is 
important, as rock sculpturings in the form of cui^s and rings or spirals 
are very rare in Orkney. Rings detached from cujjs, as in one of our 
stones, are not commonly met with in Scotland, though such markings 
have been recorded from Kilmartin, Argyll ; Knappers, Kilbowie, 
Dumbartonshire; and Kinneff, Kincardineshire. 

Periods of Ocou/a/b'o/i.— Two distinct major reconstructions have been 
detected in the buildings of the broch, but we cannot say definitely 
that the secondary constructions within the tower can be correlated 
with those outside it, although we offer some suggestions. 

Originally the broch consisted of the central tower and the strong 
outer wall with its outer and inner ditches, the main entrance being 
possibly located at the north-western end of the wall. 

The second period is indicated by the outer chambers E, F, G, and 
H, which belong to a later time. This is seen clearly in chamber H, as 
part of the inner face of the outer wall of the broch has been remov^ed 
to a depth of at least 5 feet in places to make room for the north side 
of the chamber, and the bottom of the inner ditch has been filled in to 
level up the floor. At the place where this was tested, just within the 
south wall of the chamber, a depth of 2 feet (5 inches had heen made 
u[). The character of the building in the four chambers, which luive 
coinmou separating walls, is good and homogeneous, though different 
from that in the broch proper. 

The caving in of the north-west segment of the tower must have 
occurred after these chambers were built, because the buttressing 
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erected on the outside of its wall to support it, is inserted between 
it and the south and south-east walls of the chambers, blocking up 
the entrances into them. This may he taken as the third period, and 
it is possible that, at this time or a little later, the sub-division of 
chamber H and the covering up of the cellar in its floor, the erection 
of cubicles outside the entrance to the tower, in the south-west corner 
of chamber H, and at the back of chamber G, were carrietl out. The 
masonry in these is much inferior to that shown in the earlier structui es. 

\Ye have not been able to link up with any one of the three period.s, 
though they are doubtless later than the first, the fragments of buildings 
within and without the entrance through the south end of the outer 
Willi, nor of those lying outside the south arc of the tower. Neither 
have we been, able to date the two sections of very poor walling that 
have been thrown across the south end of the inner ditch. A.s for 
the jjaving in the northern part of the outer trench it was laid down 
subsequent to the outer wall being built, because for the greater part of 
its length the flags are laid against the wall 1 foot above the foundation. 

So much for the out-buildings. If we are right in assuming that 
the casing wall and alcove erected against the inside of the noi-th-west 
part of the tower were built when the butti’essing was constructed on 
the outside and the lower gallery in the wall of the broch blocked up. 
then the casing wall and alcove belong to the third period. Judging 
from the cavities cut out to receive the ends of the suggested lintel 
over the door into chamber C. it seems quite probable that the 
erection of the wall of upright slabs dividing the inner court of the 
tower into two compartments was carried out Avhen the casing Avail 
Avas built, and so this divisional AA-all AAOuld belong to the same time. 

The insertion of the upper mural cell in the east side of the toAver, 
Avhich closed up the higher gallery, and the erection of the stair leading up 
to it Avithin the inner court, may also have taken place during this period. 

Presumably the lower hearths in compartments t' and 1) belong to 
the time Avhen the divisional Avail betAveen them aaus set up. and the 
hearths suiierimposed on them must be later. 

The rectangular structures formed of slabs set on edge in the flooi s 
x-ecall those of similar shape discovered in the earth-houses at Skara 
Brae in the adjoining island. 

The time taken to excavate the broch histed for five consecutiA’e 
summers and a few winter months, and practically the Avhole Avork of 
clearing out the structures Avas done by iMr James K. Yorston. It has 
been computed that he wheeled out from fifteen hundred to tAvo 
thousand tons of fallen stones and debris. We should like to express 


A'OL. I.XVIir. 
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our great appreciation of the careful way in which he carried out the 
work. We are also indebted to Professor Low, Miss Platt, Professor 
Ritchie, and Dr Caiman for their reports on the bones submitted to them.' 


REPORT OX HUMAX BOXE.S. By Professor Alex. Low, M.D., 
F.S.A.Scot., University of Aberdeen. 

The bones received consist of a human frontal bone with fragments 
of a lower jaw. The frontal bone is almost complete, the sutures 
connecting it with adjacent bones have been open, thus allowing of 
easy separation. The bone is smooth and delicate, with the forehead 
vertical, frontal eminences prominent, the glabella and superciliary 
arches slight, and the supra-orbital margins finely cut — characters 
indicating the skull of a female. The attached nasal bones are narrow, 
straight, and projecting, such as is seen in a Nordic type of skull. 

Though the bone has belonged to a young individual the crowns of 
the molar teeth, present in the fragmentary lower jaw, are much worn 
so that the dentine is exposed. 


REPORT OX AXI.MAL AXD OTHER BOXE.S. By M.^koeky I. Platt. 

M.Se., Hoyal Scottish Museuiii, Edinburgh. 

The bones examined included : — 

Horse, ox. pig, sheep, red and roe deer, two jaws of wolf or dog, 
wild cat, common fox, Orkney vole, two humeri and part of tibia (?) 
of seal, and left lower jaw of grey seal. 

Goose, duck, common fowl, gannet. shag, heron, and mandible of 
a bird similar to oyster-catcher. 

A small fragment of a fish jaw. 

Ox. /j’o.s froiifosus. — Regarded as a whole the Midhowe skull gives 
the general impression of belonging to a small-sized ox of extremely 
sturdy build. In spite of its smallness the bones agree in thickness 
with those of a Urus skull. The shaj)e of the skull is more nearly remi- 
niscent of that of liox J'roiitosHs. Nilsson, a fossil ox of Scandinavia, than 
that of any other type (fig. of)).- Of course there is a discrepancy in size; 
that of Iliis fronfo-siis. judging by a cast to be seen in the British Museum 

‘ Mr ((rant lias haudeil over the liroeli to H.M. Otlice of Work^, uiio are now tarrying out the 
oi k neie-.sary for its pi eservation, — -T, (I. f\ 

- '■ Notes on the Skull of an .Vncient Ox from Kousaj-. Orkney.’ NI. I. Platt in Sroftisli 
ynhircth^f. lli;W, p. 17. 
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(South Kensington), is very much larger; but characteristics such as 
the shape of the forehead and the set and trend of the horn-cores are 
very similar. The skull is associated u'ith archaeological remains typical 
of the Broch Period, such as long-handled weaving combs, spindle whorls, 
hammer stones etc., and with other animal bones. The latter comprise 
an ox humerus, also small sized and sturdy (probably belonging to 
the same animal as the skull), the lower jaw of a seal, several pig’s 
teeth, sheep and bird bones, and also the lower jaws of a dog which 
are in size and detailed measurements comparable with dogs’ skulls of 
prehistoric date in the British Museum (actually specimen E 161.. which 



Fih'. -iti. Skull of the Miilhowe Ox, Bos fi-oiifosus. 

are the lower jaws of a dog from a Swiss Lake Dwelling). Judging 
from these facts, the animals present must have belonged to an age 
long past; an age Avheii a culture was being formed in Orkney similar 
to that which was formed on the Continent in the Swiss Lake Dwelling 
Period. The particular ox in (piestion nmy have been introduced tit a 
previously early date from Scandiiiaviti, and as a result of conditions 
different from those on the Continent from Avhich it had been trans- 
ported had, as time went on, diminished in size, tis all island races 
tend to do, and yet still retained the characteristii's of its root stock, 
the larger /ios froiifosKs. so Avide.s[)re;id on the Continent in eaidy times. 
This seems to be the tirst of its kind recorded from (rreat Britain. 


REPORT OX BOXES OF OX. By Professor .Famms Ritchik. D.Se.. 
F.S.A.Seot.. Cniver>ity of Aberdeen. 

The single fragment of an ox skull shows that the skull had been 
cleft through the centre of the forehead, presumably for the extraction 
of the brain. In almost every respect the fragment resembles the 
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unique skull of a small sturdy type of ox. described also from a 
fragment recovered from Midliowe Brocli. by Miss Margery Platt. 
:m ■Sc., as representing a Scandinavian wild ox, Ho.v /’/YUifo.SH.s-. in one of 
its domesticated varieties.^ 

The present fragment, 'wbicb consists of the ui)per part of the fore- 
head and top of the skull, with one horn-core, shows that the vertex 
of the frontals lay almost in line with the upper surface of the horn- 
cores. The angle at the vertex between the frontal and occipital 
regions is about 65' ; the horn-core is oval in section, flattened slightly 
in a front and back direction, measuring 18'3 cms. in circumference at 
its base, but so abraded that its original length cannot be estimated. 
In one respect the fragment ditfers from that described by Miss Platt, 
namely that the breadth of the forehead, measured between the bases 
of the horn-cores (and estimated from the almost complete half) was 
approximately 21 cms. against the 13 cms. of Miss Platt's specimen, 
where possibly sufficient allowance has not been niade for an inter- 
vening fracture. 

With the skull is an axis or 1st cervical vertebra, which probably 
belonged to the same animal, and which shows marks of hacking with 
a metal implement. 


Dr W. r. Cal.m.vn. Keeper of Zoology. British Museum (Natural 
History), to whom the hard pieces of whale’s bone and the tube 
formed from the leg-bone of a bird were submitted, states : 

“(1) The pieces of dense bone which you not unnaturally supposed 
to be ivory were examined by Mr W. P. Pycraft and fijund to be parts 
of one of the paddle bones of ;i very lai-ge whale. None fd’ us had any 
idea that any parts of a whale's bone were so dense as these. Most of 
them are almost spongy in texture. 

“(3) The bone pipe has been studied by Mr P. R. Lowe, who says 
'it appears to consist of the middle portion of the ulna of some large 
bird, such as the wild goose, or. possibly, the fish eagle (llalki’i tKs). The 
cortex and cancellous tissue have been almost entirely removed, either 
by natural decay or artificial means. The bone, in fact, has been so 
treated that practically all its characters have disajipeared. and this 
makes it impossii)le to expre.ss aiiy decided opinion as to the species 
of bird to which it belongs.'" 

1 •■Xdles on the Skull of an Ancient Ox from Rousay. Orkney.” 

Xf(f urtt^ isf. j). 17. 


1. Platt in .'^(•offish 
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of Ch.itellierault. .Seal of. . . . 17 : 

.Vrrochar. Ecclesiastical .Site. . . .115 

I row heads : - ^ 

I'lint. from AiiTiouse, (donation) . . .56 i 

.. Knowe of Lairo, Rousay. ; 

(donation) . . . . 98 : 

., Xew ilill. Kathen. Aberdeen- 
shire, (donation) . . . 13 i 


PACE 

Arrow-heads icoufd.) :— 

Flint, from Stone Circle, Old Keig, . . 390 

Quartz, from Callernish. Lewis, (dona- 
tion) 190 

from Corishader. Lewis, . . . 428 

Arthur's Seat : see Edinburgh. 

I Auchencairn, Dumfriesshire. Beaker from. 

141/., 149 

Auchenheglish, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesi- 
astical Site 116 

Auchindoune, Cawdor, Morayshire, 

Beakers from 186 

Auehinleck, Alexander, Maker of the 

St Mary’s ilazer 3!:)6 

Auchmore, Portsoy. Beaker from, . 158, 180 

Aufhterarder: spe Baillieland,'* 

Aurelius. M., Coins of. from Cad<ler, . . 28 

in Falkirk Hoard, .... 35 

Avondo'v, Milltind)er. Aberdeenshire. 

Beaker from 1.56. 177 

Awls, Bone, frotn Jarlshof. 240. 254. 261, 265. 269 

.. Midhowe Broeh. . 462, 487 

I Axe. Hand-, Flint, from Furze Platt, 

I Maidenhead, Berks, (donation) . . 350 

I Axes: — 

Bronze, Flangeil, from Ballownie, 
Brechin, (exhibited) .... 412 

Flat, frotn Brocklock, Carsphairn, 

(purchase) 3-52 

Socketed, frotn River Teith, (dona- 

tiott) 191 

Copper. Flat, frotti Donne Hill, Dunbar. 

(purcha.se) 191 

Iron, Viking, frotn Ballinaby, Islay. . 75 

(donation) 98 

Stone: 

frotn Browland, Shetland, (purchase) 20 

East Burratirth, Slietlaitil. . . 191 

found at Fedel.nid, Shetland, (pur- 
chase) 3.52 

from .larlshof 235, 2.55 

Pottd Croft, Keig, Alterdceti- 

shire. (donatiott) ... 15 

,, West Africa, (donation) . . 98 

Axe-hanttner. Stone, from Kttock, Lewis. , 4'30 

front Skooati, Evie. Orkney, (pur- 
chase) 19 

Ayrshire: xee Airs Moss: Cairntoilile : 
Cotlsiiehl. Tarbolton ; Court Hill, 

Dalr.v ; Haylee, Largs: Muirkirk: 

Shew alton Sands : Steven.ston ; Well- 
wood. Muirkirk. 

Azilian. or earlier. Worked Flint found 

near Dunstalt'nage Castle, (donation) 15 
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Baden-Poivell. D. W. F., presents objects 

from Lewis, 190 

Baf^pipes, Miniature, Highland, from 

Perth, (donation) 14 

Lowland, (donation) . . . 415 

Baikie, John, presents Wooden Tumbler, . 14 

Baillielands, Perthshire, Beaker from, 150, 186 

Bain, F. W., elected, - 

Baird, Major W. A.. Death of. . . . 3 

Obituary Notice of 5 

Bairnson. Mr, presents Fragment of thin 

Bronze Plate, 15 


Balbridie, Kincardineshire, Beakers from, 1.57, 1S4 
Balfour, The Hon. James Moncreiff, 

elected, 2 

Ballevoulin. Rhu,Dumbartonshire, Ecclesi- 
astical Site, 116 

Ballinaby, Islay, A Viking Grave at, . . 74 

Ballinjour Wood, Stirliugsliire, Place- 

name and Ecclesiastical Site, . . 114 

Ballownie, Brechin, Bronze Flanged Axe 

from, (e.xhibited) 412 

Balls 

Henching, from Stirlingshire, (donation) 15 

Hydrostatic, (donation) .... 3.50 

Stone. Carved, from Laxdale, Storno- 
way, 42.S 

Ballymenach, Kilmartin, Beaker from, . 178 

Balinaha. Place-name 114 

Bahneadie. Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . 177 

Balnmick, Comrie, Handled Beaker L'rns 

from 152. 1.87 

Balnabraid, Campbeltown. Beaker from. 146, 178 
Banchory : sef Clashfarquhar. 

Banchory- Ternan, Kincardineshire, Beaker 

from, 1.53. 185 

Bandry. Luss, Dumbartonshire. Cairn near. 100 

and Cam ina-Ceasoig, Ecclesiastical 

Site 115 

Banrtshire: see Audi more, Portso 3 -; 

Boharni, Achroisk : Buckie : Burnside 
of Whitetiehl. Alierchirder ; Cares- 
town. Desk ford : Cullen: Findlater 
Castle: Forglen: Gardenstown: 

Lesmurdie: Seafleld, (?uUeii. 

Bankhead, Pitsligo, Beaker from, . 171. 176 

Bannat.vne or Bute ilazer, .... :194 

Banner of the Stewarts of Ardsheal. 

(donation) 16 

Barholm Hill. Kirkdale. Kirkcudbright. 

Cast of Cup- and Rlng-niark.s at, . Ill 

Barns, East. East Lothian. Beaker from, 

139/’.. 148. 1.5:1. 160. 1.82 

Baronj' of Seabegs. -Stirlingshire. . . . 59 


r.n;E 

Barron. Rev. Dr D. G., presents a Leather 

Shoe .56 

Basin, Stone, from Midhowe Broch. . . 484 

Bathgate. West Lothian. Beakers from. 

138. 1.50, 188 

Bead-making, notched Bone for, from 

Skara Brae, 11 

Beads : — 

Bone, from Jarlshof 229, 259 

Glas,s, from ilorham. East Lothian. 

(donation) 16 

from fort at Siccar Point. Cock- 

burnspath, (donation) .... 11 

Shale, found in cist at Edinburgh. 

(donation) 351 

Steatite, from Jarlshof 2ti0 /. 

or Whorls. Bone, from Midhoue Broch, 


4,81. 489/. 

Beaker Pottery of Scotland. .-V New 
Analysis of the Earl.v Bronze Age, 

and List of, 132/. 

Beetle, Clothes, from North Berwick, 

(donation) 98 

Beinn a' Mhanaich. Dumhartonsliire. 

Place-name 115 

Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire: see Bahneadie: 

Keir. 

Belmont Castle. Meigle. Beaker from, . 187 

Berwickshire : see Airhouse : Broomd.vkes, 
Edrom: Craigsfordinains. Earlslon : 
Dryburgh IMains: Edington Mill, 
Chirnside: Gi'ueldykes, Duns: H.tgg 
Wood. Fotthlen : Harelaw Hill, 
Chirnside: Hoprig, Cockbnrnspath : 
Macksmill, Gordon: Manderston 
House. Duns. 

Bettyhill. Sutherland, Beaker fragments 


from 1S8 

Beveridge, George, presents a Bone Object. 11 
Biids Bones at Midhowe Broch, . 462,4.89,516 

Birlej', Eric, presents Chain Mail, . . 15 

Birnie, .lohn, pre.sents Arrow-heads. . . 13 
Bir.sa,v, Orkne.v. Perfor.ited Stone from. . 13 

Rooting Flag from the Earls 

Palace 12 

Black. Dr W. G.. Death of, .... 3 

— Obituarv Notice of 5 

Blackater, John C.. .jun.. elected, ... 2 

Blackford Hill : see Edinburgh, 

Blackwood. William, elected. . . . 190 

Blant.vre. Lanarkshire. Roman Coin from.. 32 

Bloodstone, Worked, at Rudh' an Dnnain 


Cave. Skye 205, 222 

Boar Tusks from Midhowe Broch, 471. 47(), 482, 493 
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Boglehilhvood. Lon>^'iiidih'y. Be.iker from, 140, 1S3 
Boharm, Banffshire, Beaker from, . 158, 179 

Bone 

Cetacean, Cjdindrieal piece of, for making I 

Beads, from Skara Brae, (donationi . 11 

Haft-plate, from ilidhowe Broch, . 462 

Paddle Bone, 466 

Worked, from ilidhowe Broch, 

483, 491, 493, 516 

Ob.iects of ; see Cup : Hammer-head ; 

Wliorl, 

Human, Cremated, found in Old Keig 

Stone Circle 386/., 392 

Implements from .larlshof, . . 270/., 272 

Chisel-ended, from ilidhowe Broch, 

462. 487 

Pointed, from Dj’ke, Evie, Orkne.v, 

(donation) 54 

Shoe-horn, shaped, from the Old Cattle- 
fold. Vallay. (donation) . ... 11 

Tools from Jlidhowe Broch, . . 481, 487.ff. 

Pointed, from do.. do,. . . 471/. 

Rubbing. ., do., do.. . . 481 

Tube (Leg-bone of Bird), from Midhowe 

Broch. 462, 489, 516 

Whistle-like Olyect, from do., do.. 481, 496 
Objects of: see Awis : Beads; Borers; 
Chisel-ended Tools: Chisels; Combs; 
Combs. Weaving; Handle: Pendant 
or Bead: Pins; Polisher; Rings; 
Scapuhe. 

Bonhill, Diinibartonshire. Ecclesiastical 


Sites 



116 

Bonny bridge, .Stirlingshire. 

Artiticial 


Mound at. Notes on an. 


, 

.59 

Iron .Slag from, do.. 



ti3, 05 

Putter.v Fmgmeiit from. 

do,. 


03, 06 

Ve^ptatlon. Remain^ of, fro 

III, 

<lo.. 

61 


Books. Donations ami I’urchases of. 


21), 25. 57, 99. 1!»2, .352, 417 
Boot-jack. Woollen, (donation) ... 17 
Borer and Semper, conildiied. Flint, from 

Fiua\on Vitrified Fort, (donation) . 11 
Borers, Bone, from .larlshof. . . . 265 /4, 

.. ilidhowe Broch. 

462/.. 174. 187/. 

Bos J/'oa/o.sii.s, .Skulls and Horn-cores of, 

from Midhowe Broch, . . 4()2, 472, 514 /4. 

Boss of .'sliield. I'iking, from Ballinaby, 

Islav. ( donation ) ..... 76.98 

Bottles. Class, one staiiijied Culloden, the 

other from Ferintosh Distillery, . . 190-1 

Bowl like \'essel. Block for, in Hock near 
Cunuingsburgh. .Shetland. . 


PAOE 

Boyndlie, Upper Tyrie, Beakers from, 176,177 
Boxes, Slate, at Jarlshof, . . . 228, 234 

Brackenbraes : see Turriff. 

Brand for Deserters, from Aberdeen, 

(purchase) 417 

Brash. Profe.ssor.l. C.. on Incinerated Bones 

from Monklaw. .Jedburgh. . . . 8U 

Brass, Ob.jects of : see Brooches ; Pin. 
Brecbennoch. The. orMonyniusk Relipuary, 

(purchase) 19 

Brechin, Roman Coin from, .... 32 

Breuil. Abbe, presents three Eoliths of 

Flint, 12 

Broch of Midhowe. Rousay, Orkney, Ex- 
cavation of 40, 444 

Brocklock, Carsphairn, Bronzy Flat Axe 

from, (purchase) 3.52 

Bronze Age Beaker Pottery of Scotland, 

A New Analysis and List of, . . 132 

.Sheet, from Midhowe Broch . 483, 501 

01>jects of : see Armlet ; Axes ; 

Broodies ; Buckle, Viking ; Knife- 
dagger; Medals; Mounts; Patera; 
Pendant; Pirns; Plates: Rings; 
Spearhead. 

Brooches ; - 

Gold, .Scotch Pebble, (donation) . . 414 

Highland, Brass, from .Selscraiggie 
Lodge, Sutherland, (purchase) . . 19 

Luokenhooth. Silver, made in Inverness, 

(donation) 12 

Peiiaimnlar. Bronze, from Elldhottle, 

(donation) 12 

from Kitchen-midden, Eye Pen- 
insula, Lewis 430 

from Midhowe Broch, 471, 472, .500/. 

Silver. .Scotch Pebble, (donation) . . 414 

Viking, Bronze, from Os|)isdale. .Suther- 
land, (pnrcha.se) 20 

Brook. W illiam, presents two Watches, . 16 

Broomdykes, Edrom, Beaker from, 13-5, 137, 181 

Broomend, Inverurie, Beakers from. . 1-56, 174 

Broomhill. Tough, Beaker from, . . . 176 

Brough, W'illiam, iiresents iliniatnre 

Lowland Pipes, 415 

Browland, Bridge of W'alls, Shetland, 

Stone Axe from, 20 

Brow 11 , .Sheriff George, elected, ... 3 

Dr ,1. T. T.. Death of 3 

Oliituary N'otiee of, .... 5 

.lohii, presents a Weaving Comli. . 350 

Broxmonth Waird, Dnniiar, Beaker fro)n, 139, 183 
Bruce. .John, Death of. Vote of Synipath.v 

to Family, 190 


309 
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Bruckleseat, Fyvie, Beaker from, . . 176 

Bryce. Professor Thomas 11., re-elected to 

Council, i 

on Bones from Viking Brave at 

Ballinaby, 77 

Dr J. X. ilarshall and. on a Group 

of Short Cists at Little Kilmory, 

Bute 423 

Buchanan, Stirlingshire. Font at, . . Ill 

Ecclesiastical Sites, . . . . 114 

Buckie. Banffshire, Beakers from, 1.58, 179, 180 

Buckle. Viking, from Ballinaby, Islay, 

(donation) 77, 98 

Bullets and Pellets, Lead, from Arthur's 

Seat, Edinburgh, (donation) . . 13 

Burgess Act, Inverness. 1702, of John 

Fraser, (donation) 419 

Ticket, Aberdeen, of .James Fraser, 

1729. (donation) 419 

Burial. Cremated, found in Old Keig Stone 

Circle, 392 

Viking, at Ballinaby, Islay. ... 74 

Burials, Xeolithic, and Relics in Midhotve 

Cairn. 330 

Burns, .John C., elected -54 

— - Thomas Pilkington, elected, ... 10 

Burnside of AVhitelleld. Banffshire. Beaker 

froni, 179 

Burntisland, Fife. The Melville Pew in, . 370 

Burratirth, Ea.st, Slietland, Stone .-Vxefroin, 191 

Bute. Clachan Ard Fort, .... 420 

iiee also Dunan Beg, Liunla.sh. Arran ; 
Giants' Graves. Whiting Bay. Arran ; 
Glecknabae: Kilmory, Little : Rotlie- 
say Castle ; Tormore, Arran. 


Cadder, I.anarkshire. Mound at, . . • JO. 66 

Roman Coin.s from 28 

Cairnhill. iMoinmhitter, Handled Beaker 

from 1'52, 177 

Cairnholy. Kirkcudbright. Cast of Cup- 

marks at, 414 

Cairnie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. Beaker 

from 175 

Cairns : - 

Cam ma-Chea.soig. near Bandry, Lus.s, . 100 

East Finnercy, Dunecht. Xeolithic Pot- 
tery from, ((lonation) .... 415 

on Rousay, Orkney 342 

Chambered, at Fnstan. . . . 33.5. 341 

at Yarhouse 341 

Stalled Chambered. IMidhowe. Kou.say. 

Orkney 320 


PAGE 

Cairns and Hut-circles at Rudh' an Dunain. 

Skye 200 

Cairntable, Ayrshire. Bronze Armlet and 

Ring from, 11 

Caithness ; nee Acharole : Dounreay, Lower ; 
Garrywhin, Bruan ; Yarhouse: 
Yarrows. 

Cakemuir Hill. Midlothian. Beaker from, 

139. 151/.. 1.55. lai, 185 

Calder, Professor W. M.. elected a Secretary 

for Foreign Correspondence. . . 2 

Callachally, Mull. Beakers from. . . 146/., 178 

Callander, Dr .1. Graham, and Walter G. 
Grant, on the Brocli of Midhowe, 

Kousay, Orkney 10, 444 

and AValter G. Grant, on a Long 

Stalled Chambered Cairn or Mauso- 
leum, near Midhowe, Kousay, Oi-kney, 320 

Callander. Perthshire. Bronze Axe from 


River Teith at 191 

Roman Coin from 32 

Callanish: see Callernisli. 

Callernish, Lewis, Quartz Arrow head and 

Flake from, 190 

Stone Circle at, 88 

Galmtin. Dr W, T.. on Whale's Bones from 

Midhowe Broch 516 

Cambusbarron, Stirling. Beaker from. 151. 188 

Canibn.smore, Dornoch. Beaker from. . 1.59, 188 

Camelon. Roman Coins from, ... 28 

Campbell. J. H. Mayne, elected. ... 3 

Cainplielton n. Beaker from 179 

Canonbie. Dumfriesshire, Houses of Clay 

at 125 

Cap, Christening, plonation) .... 16 

Caracalla, Coins of. in Falkirk Hoard. . . 35 

Carestown. Deskford, Beaker from. . 1.58, 179 

Carnwath: see Wester Yir<l Houses. 

Carsecreugh Castle. Wigtownshire. Beaker 

Fragments from 141, IS!) 

Cartridge Case from Arthur's Seat. Edin- 

Imrgli, (donation) 13 

Cams, Coin of 31 

Cassillis, The Countess of, elected, . . 3 

Castles : — 

Fraser, Alieideensliire, Stone Circle at, 

87/., 90 

Hnntly. Angus. Beaker from, . . . 177 

Inverniark. Angus 41 

Stalcaire, .-\.rgyll. Old Survey ot. . . 43 

Castle-building. Clay, in Scotland, . . 117 

Castlecary. Mound at .59 

Roman Coins from 28 

Cat, Wil<i, Bones in Midhowe Brocli, . . 515 
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Catterline, Upper Jlains of, Kincardine- 
shire. Beaker from, . . . 153 /., 184 

Cave, Rudii an Dunain, Skye, Excavation 

of 200 

Cawdor Castle, Xairnshire, Beakers from, I.IS, 186 
Cetacean Bone : see Bone. 

Chain Mail : see Mail. Chain. 

Chalmers. Francis, presents old Glass 


Bottles, 190 

Chapel of St Helen. Seabegs, Stirlingshire, 67 

of St Mary-Kiltuichael, Stirlingshii-e, . 112 

Chapman, Alan, elected 412 

Charcoal from Jarlshof 23.3 

from Old Keig .Stone Circle. Report on, 392 

,, Rudh' an Dunain Cave, Skye, . 210 

Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, Marriage 

Medal 17 

Chatelherault. James Hamilton, Duke of, 

and Earl of Arran, Seal of, . . . 17 

Chert, Flake, from Rudh' an Dunain Cave, 

Skye 223 

Chesterholm. Xortliumberland, Chain Mail 

from Roman Fort. Vindolanda, at, . 15 

Cliilde, Professor V. Gordon, Final Report 
on the Excavation of the Stone Circle 
at Old Keig, Aherdeen.shire, by, . . 372 

presents a piece of Cetacean Bone 

and a Whorl 11 

a Stone Pot-lid 413 

Chisel-ended Tools, Bone, from Mi<lhon’e 

Broch 462/.. 471. 473. 487 

Chisel-like Tools, Bone, from Jarlshof. 

261, 263. 272 

.Stone, from do., .... 369 

Chi.sels, Bone, from .Jarlshof. 23-5. 2.5.5. 261, 269, 303 
Church Burn (Burn of Achlaisi, Stirling- 
shire 114 

Cist in Midhowe Cairn 340 

Cists, Short, at Little Kilmory, Bute. . . 423 

in Mounds at Trumland. Rousay, 

Orkney 68, 70 

containing a Beaker, at Kirkhill, 

Kiltarlity. 129 


- Food-vessel Urn and Shale 
Bead, found in Edinl)urgh. (donation > 3.51 

- with Urn. Jet Xecklace, and Flint 


Knife, found near Den of Leuchlaml. 

Brechin 412 

Cist-grave, X'iking, at Ballinaby, Islay, . 74 

Clach nan Tairbh, .A.rrochar. Ecclesiastical 

.Site 115 

Clachan Ard Fort, Bute, 420 

Relics from 422 

Standing Stone near 423 


PAGE 

Clark, Mrs Bennet, presents Pocket Ink- 

bottles and Penholders, ... 12 

.J. G. D., on the "Worked-stcne Indu.stry 

at Rudh' an Dunain Cave, Skye. . 222 

John R. W.. Death of 3 

Thomas, Burgess in Edinburgh. 

Clashfarquhar, Banchory, Beaker and 

Food-vessel from 157, 175 

Claudius II., Coin of, from Whithorn, . . 30 

Clay;- 

Castle-building in Scotland. . . . 117 

Tools for working, from Jarlshof, 228. 307. 309 
Ob.jectsof: srrCroggan; Crucibles; Jug- 
Moulds; Pot. 

Cleaver, Slate, from Slate Box at Jarlshof, 228 
Cleghorn, Miss, presents a Clot|ies Beetle 

and a Jam Ladle, 98 

Cleghorne, Deacon Edward, Hall-mark of, 410 
Clinterty, Kinellar. Beaker from. . . 175 

Cloth of Gold from tomb' of King Robert 

the Bruce, (donation) .... 17 

Clova, Mid. Kildruinmy. Beaker from, . 177 

Club-like Stone Implement from Midhowe 

Cairn, 339 

Clubs. Stone, from Jarlshof, . . .254jf.,307 

Cockburnspath, Glass Bead from Siccar 

Point, 11 

See also Hoprig. 

Coilstield, Tarbolton, Cup -markings on 

Cover of Cist at 14.5, 172 

Coins ; — 

-Antoniniani, 37 

Billon, of Alexandria, found in Britain, 30, 31 
Bronze, from Xorrie’s Law, . . 30 /.n. 

Greek, found in Hoard of Roman Coins 

from Falkirk 34 

Groat of Robert III., Dumbarton Mint. 

(donationi 414 

Roman ;— 

found in Dumbartonshire. ... 11 

.. Scotland (III.), including a 
Hoard from Falkirk, .... 27 

of Alexandria, from Dhuloch, Rhinns 

of Galloway 30 

Denarius of Tiberius from Xewstead, 

(tlonation) 414 

Republican, found in Hoard at 

Falkirk 35 

Coll, Argyll, Beakers from, . . . 146, 178 /. 

Collar, Iron, hinged, from Perthshire, 

(donation) 98 

Collessie. Fife. Beakers from, 1.51/.. 1.55, 160, 183 
Collieston Mill, .\rbroath. Beaker from, 1.54, 178 
Columba. St, The Brecbennoch of, . . 19 
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Columba, St, Patron of Diymen, . . . 114 ! Cross-slab from St Donnan's. Cast of. 

Comb, Bone, from Midhowe Broch, 472, 485, .508 | (donation* 414 

Weaving, from Flaws, Orkney, | Crucibles, Fragments of. from .Jarlshof. 255. 276 

(donation* 3.50 ,, Midhowe Broch. . 472, 483, 484, .508 

Combs, Small-toothed, numher in National Crmlen, Aberdeenshire. Beaker from. . 174 

Museum 508 , Culbin Sand.s, Roman Coin from. ... 29 

Weaving, from Midhowe Broch, | Cullen, Beaker from 179 

462, 463, 466, 472, 481, 48.5, 508 ' Carved Oak Panels from, . . . 370 

Number found in Scotland. . . .509 Culloden, Bottle stamped 191 

Commodus, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . 35 Cnmniing, Victor J.. presents Silver Spoons, 190 

Communion Cup, The St Leonard’s, . . 410 Cuning Hill. Inverurie. Aberdeenshire. 

Connor, Rev. John il.. elected, ... 3 Beaker from 177 

Constans I., Coin of. from Covesea, . . 29 Cnnningsburgh. Shetland. Block for a 

II., Coin of, from Kirkcudbright, . . 30 Bowl-like Vessel in Rock near, . . 309 

Constantine I.. Coins of. from Covesea, . 29 Cunzierton, Roxburghshire. .-Vttack on 

from Hetlar. Shetland. ... 32 House of, 123 

II., Coin of, from Covesea, ... 29 Cup, Cetacean Bone, from Midhow e Broch. 

Constantins II., Coins of, from do., . 29 472. 491 

Coin of, from Fetlar, .Shetland, . . 32 Communion, The St Leonard’s. . . 110 

,. North L’ist, ... 32 Cup- and Ring-marks on Barholm Hill, 

Cookson, H.. presents Stone Discs and Kirkdale. Cast of 114 

Whorl from Traprain Law. . . . 98 at Cairnholy. Casts of, . . .414 

Copper, Objects of; see Axe; Ring, Finger; at !Mi<lhowe Broch, . . . 485,512 

Sun-disc. on Cist Cover at Coilsfield. Tarbol- 

Cores. Quartz, from .larlshof, . . 2;1.5, 256 ton, . " 145, 172 

Corran Ferry. Inverness-shire. Beaker at Wester Yird Houses. 

from, 147, 183 Carnwath 145, 185 

Corrie. J. M., presents two Stone Imple- Cup-inarked Stone at Midhowe Broch. 483,485 

ment.s 15 Curie. Alexander O.. ('.V.O.. on Further 

Cosens. Mrs R. R., presents Medals, etc.. . 17 Excavation at Jarlshof. Sumburgh, 

Court Hill. Dairy. Beaker from. . . 14.3. 179 Shetlaml. in 1932 and 1933. . . . 224 

Covesea. Moray. Roman Coins from, . . 29 Alexander T.. elected 3 

Craigie, Adam, Maker of the Fergus.son Cutter, Ivory Quill, (donation* ... 10 

Mazer 398 

Craigievar ilazer 403 

Cr.ug.-,fordmains, Earlston, Flint Objects 

from, 98 Dair.sie. Fife. Beaker from. . 151 /’.. 1.58. 160. 183 

Cranford (Craufuird*. James, JIaker of the Dale, Delting, Shetland. I.eather Shoe fiom, ,56 

Craigievar Mazer, 403 Dairy. Ayrshire ; see Court Hill. 

Craw, the late J. Hewat, on a Mound Dalrymple, The Hon. .Sir Hew H., inesents 

containing Short Cists at Trumland, a Medal 17 

Roiisay. Orkney 68 De Latour, Countess, ijresents a Horn 

presents a Class Bead, ... 11 Spoon 13 

Death of 3 Deer-horn : 

Obituary Notice of 6 .Lntlers of, in Midhowe Broch, . 4.50.490 

Crawfurd, Lanarkshire. Beaker from. Haft-i>late. from 5Iidhowe Broch. . 462. 494 

142. 147. 185 I Hammer-heads from Midhowe Broch. . 493 

Crisiiina, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard. . . 35 j Handles from Mtdliowe Broch. . . 494 

from Peter.shill. Clasgow. . . 31 | Tine. cut. from ilidhowe Broch. . 402, 464 

Crispus, Coin of. from Kirhill Park. Glasgow. 31 ! Tines. Worked 495 

Croggan. from Iona, (donation* . . . 17 i Object of ; see Comb. We, iving. 

Croit Eodhnain, Perthshire. Ecclesiastical , Dennison, Miss E. D., presents Valent ines. 

Site 114 j NIedals, Tawse 18 

Cross Stone Well, Bonhill 116 i De Pinto. Raimondo. elected. . . 97 
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PAGE ■ 

Dhuloch. Wi'.'townsliire, Coin of Alex- ; 

andria from, 30 

Diaduiiienianns, Coin of. in Falkirk • 

Hoard, 35 j 

Dickson. Dr William K.. re-elected to | 

Council 2 ■ 

Didius .Julianus. Coin of. from Falkirk ! 

Hoard 35 ' 

Dipple. Hora.v. Carved Peu-back from the 

Church of. 367 

.St Leonard's Well 370 

Dirk. Highland, (donation) .... 41-1 i 

Disc.s. Stone, from Jarlshof, Shetland. 

(domition) 54 | 

ornamented, from Skatness, Shet- ! 

land 230 ; 

polished, from Traprain Law, : 

(domition) 06 

with Symbols inci.sed. from 

Jarlshof, . ' 220 .L ! 

Dog, Bronze or Early Iron Age, Skeleton ' 

of. from Jarlshof 25.5. 317 i 

or Wolf Bones in Midhowe Broch. .514,513 I 

Domitian, Coins of. from Camelon, . . 20 ! 

in Falkirk Hoiird .35 i 

from Mumrills 27 1 

., Old Kilpatrick, . . . 26 | 

Dornoch. Sutherland, Roman Coin from, . .32 ; 

Dornock. Dumfriesshire. Mud Hou.ses iit, . 125 

Douglas, William, Death of 3 

Obituary Notice of 6 

Doune, Sir Janies Stewart, 1st Lord, . . 466 

Dounreay, Lower, Caithness, Beaker 

Fragments from 1.59, 181 

Drem, East Lothian. Beaker from, . . 183 

Dre.s.s-fastener. Gold, probably from Mull, 

(purchase) 191 I 

Drumakill. Stirlingshire. Ecclesia.stical Site | 

at 114 I 

Drummelzier, Peeblesshire. Beaker from, j 

142, 166, 1«6 I 

Drylmrgh Mains, Berwickshire, Flint j 

Scraiier. Tardenoi.sian, from, (dona- | 

tion) 12 j 

Tardenoi.sian Im])lements from, . 19 1 

Drymeii. .Stii'li)igshire, Ecclesiastical .Sites 

in 114 ; 

-- Holy- water Stoiip at, . . .113 ■ 

Duff, .John, of .Muldavit, .371 ' 

William, of Dipple and Innes (/«f/ie/’o/ ; 

1 Ed rl (if Fife ) 376 | 

Duff Diinbar, Mrs L.. presents a Komaii | 

Glass Jug, 16 I 

Dumbarton ilint. Groat of Robert III.. . 414 ; 


PAGE 

Dumbartonshire; see Aher; Arrochar: 
Auchenheglish ; Ballevoulin ; Ban- 
<lry, Luss ; Beinn a' Mhanaich : 
Bonhill ; Clach nan Tairbh : Cross 
■Stone Well: Edentaggart : Faslaiie : 
Glenmallochan ; Ihert : Inchmurrin : 
Inehtavannach ; Kilbride : Kilcreg- 
gan ; Kilmaronoek ; Kilpatrick, Old : 
Kirkintilloch : Kirkmichael, Rhu ; 
Ladyton : Luss; N'emet : Old Kiik; 
Portkil : Priest's 5Vell. Rhu : Rhu ; 
Rossdhu ; Rosneath : St Michael’s 
Chapel ; St Ronan's M'ell ; Shanacles : 

“ Tombstone House ” : Tom na Paidir. 
Dumfriesshire : see Auchencairn. Close- 
burn ; Canonbie; Dornock^ Eskdale : 
Gilnockie: Kirkmahoe. 

Dunan Beg. Lamlash. Beaker from, . 145, 181 

Dunbar, Flat Copper Axe from Doune Hill, 191 

Duncan, James, elected 330 

Dunlop, C. A., Death of 4 

Dunn, Mrs A. W,, presents a Christening 

Cap, 16 

Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, Beakers from 

Kernoon Farm and Resting Hill. . 184 

Dunrohin, Sutherland, Beaker from. . 1.59, 188 

Dunshelt, .\uchterm)ichty. Beaker from, 150, 183 

Dunstaffnage Castle, Worked Flint found 

near 15 

Dunvegan, Sk.ve. Horn Spoon from, . . 13 

Dyke, Erie, Orkney, Pointed Bone Oh.jecC 

from .54 


Eas Eodhnain, Perthsl)ire, Place-name. 114 

East Barns: see Barns, East. 

Lothi.in : see Archertield ; Barns, East : 

Boglehill wood. Imngn iddiy ; Bro.x- 
mouth IVaird, Dunbar; Drem; 
Diinlair: Eldhottle ; Hedilerwick ; 

Morham ; North Berwick: Ti’apruin 
Law; IVindy M;uns, Humijie. 

Easte.rton of Koseisle, Morayshire, Syml)ol 

Stone fro))) .5.5 

Ecclesi;i.stical .Site.s in Loch Lomond Area, 114 
Kckforil, Roxlmrghshire. Be:iker from, 1.36, 187 
Edderton, Ftoss-shire, Be:iker from, . . 187 
Edenmouth, Kelso. Be:iker fron), 136, 140, 187 
Edent;tggart, Luss, Place-mune, . . .113 

Eiigerston Moor, Roxlutrghshire, Beaker 

Fr:igme)its from 133. 187 

Ediuhurgh : — 

Arthur’s Seat, Ihilletsand Pellets fiom, 1.3 
Blackford Hill, Leaden Tag fro)n, . . 13 
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Edinburgh icontd.): — 

Canongute H.ill-iiiark. . . 4110, 407 f. 

Castle, Mud Walls round 124 

Eood-ves.sel and Shale Bead from 

Oxgangs Road, 351 

Inch, The, Xail and Horse shoes found at, 12 

Leather Ink-bottles from, .... 12 

Leith. Roman Coin from 30 

Silver, Oldest Recorded Hall-mark, . . 300 

Spoons maile in 100 

Tea-spoon 15 

Viewforth Golf Club, Medal, (donation). 18 

Edington Mill, Cliirnside. Beaker and Foo<l- 

vessel from 135, 181 

Edrom: .syc Broomdykes. 

Ed^rards. Arthar J. H.. on a Viking Cist- 

grave at B illinaby. Iskiy, ... 74 

on Cinerary Eras at Monkiaw, 

Jedtmrgii. 70 

E(izell. David. Lord. 47 

Eeies. Eraueis C., on Tiie Monymusk Reii- 

quary or Breciiennoch of St Coiumba. 433 
Etligy of .St Kessog at Luss Kirk, . . . 100 

Eggshell from Xeolitluc Cairn. Midliowe, 

Orkney, 335. 34!) 

Eigg, Inverne.ss-sliire, Cast of Cross-slab 

from St Donnan'.s 414 

Elagabalus. Coin of, in Falkirk Hoard, , 35 

Eldliottle, E.ist Lothian. Penannular 

Broocli from 12 

Elgin. Beaker proliably found near, . 1.5.s'. 180 

Catliedral. Destruction of Wood- 
carving in, 1040, 371 

Ellon, Alierdeensliire. Beakers from. . MO. 174 

Elrick. Alierdeenshire. Beaker from. . . 170 

Eolitiis, Flint, from East .Vnglia, (donation) 12 
Eskdale. Dumfriesshire, Roman Coin from, 30 
Evans, K. W. X.. presents a Boot-.jack. . 17 

Ewing, Tliomas, Ilall-inark of, . . . 3ii0 

Excavations : — 

Artiticial Mound at Bonnyliridge. . . .5!) 

Cave at Rudli' an Dunain. Skye. . . 200 

Clianibered Cairn, Rudli'. in Dunain. .Skye. 104 

Mound at We.stness. Rousay. . . 71 

.Tarlsliof, Slietlami. in 1032 and 1033. . 224 

Midhowe Broch 414 

- Stalled Cairn 320 

Dlound u itli Cists at Trninland, Rousay.. 08 
Old Keig .Stone Circle. I'inal Report on. 372 
Exciseman's .Searclier, (donation) . . . 17 

Faliric, AVoollen. found witli Roman Coins, Kt 33 

Faii'liairn. Arcliiliald. pre.sents Bronze 

Armlet and Ring D 


I PAi.E 

' Fairies Knowe. Pendreicli. Perthshire, 
i Beaker from. . . . 1.50, 152. 1(30, 187 

j Fairley, .lohn A., presents two Brooches 

! and a Bracelet. 414 

j Fairnington, Roxburghshire, Roman Coin 

from 30 

Falconer, Colin: siv Moray. Bishop of. 

Lilias Rose or 30!) 

Falkirk. Hoard of Roman Coins from. . . 18 

Xote on 32 

Faslaiie, Dumbartonshire. Ecclesiastical 

.Site 116 

i Faustina Junior, Coins of. in Falkirk Ho.iril, 35 

Senior, do., do., . . . 35 

Fearn Abbey, Ross-shire. tirst built of mud. 126 

Fedelaml, Shetland. Stone Axe found at. . 3.52 

I Fellowes. Captain R. W. L.. presents a 

I Leather Shoe 14 

i Fendoiir. John. Wood-carver in .-Vberdeen. .'358 .tl. 

! Fergus of Gallowa.v 121 

Fergiison-Watson. Dr Hugh, elected. . . 3 

: Fergiisson. D.ivid. and Isobel Durham or. 

I Arms of 31)8 

i Mazer, The 30.8 

I Feriiitosh. Mouoiioly for distilling Whisky. 11)1 

i Fetlar. .Shetland. Roman Coins from, . . 32 

! Filmla: .sec Brooches. 


I Fife: .s-cr Bui ntislaud : Collessie: Dairsie; 

Diiiishelt. Aiichtermuclity : Gatlier- 
: caiild yuarry, Ceres: (irang'eliill, 

I Kinghoni : Xorrie's Law: Parklaw. 

I St .-Viidreu .s ; Tents Muir. Leuchars. 


I Figurine. Stone, from Jarlshof. . . . 310 

! Fillaii. .Saint. Patron in Glenf.illoch, . . Ill 

j Fiiiavon, .\iigus. Relics from the Vitrified 

Port of 11 

I Fiiidlater Cast le. Banft'sliire, Beaker fnim, 180 
I Findla.v. Mrs .1. Patrick. Deatli of. . . 1 

I Finlay, AValter, iireseiits a Key, ... 12 

I Fiimerc.v. East, Alierdeensliire. Xeolithic 

j Potterv from Cairn 415 

! Firliill Park. Glasgow. Roman Coin from, . 31 

I Flag, Rooting, from tlie Ibilace. Birsay, 

(donation 1 12 

! Flakes: 

Bloodstone, from Riidh' an Dunain Cave, 223 
I Cin-rt. from do.. do.. . . . 223 

Flint. .. Cr,(igsfordmains, Karlstoii. 

I (donation) pS 

from Swaiiscoinlie. Kent, (donalioni 14 

— .. West Drayton. ^Middlesex. 

(doiiatioiii 1[ 

Quartz, W'orked. froui Ward Hill, Sliet- 
[ land, (doiiatioiil It 
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Flaws, South RotiaUlshay, AVeaviny Comb 

from, 3o0 

Fletcherfielil, Aiifjus, Beaker from, . 153, 17tl 

Flint ; — 

Hand-axe. from Furze Platt, Berks, 

(donation) 

Implements, from Airhouse. Oxton. Ber- 
wickshire, (donation) .... 
Objects of. from Craij^sfordmains, Earl- 

ston 

Tardenoisian, from Dryburgh Alains, 

(purchase) 

W^orked, from Craigsfordniains. Earl- 

ston, (donation) 

from Queena, Orkney, (donation) . 

Azilian, found ne;ir Dunstiirt'nage 

Castle, (donation) 

See also -■Ari-ovv-lieiids : .-Vxe, Hand: 

Borer and Scraper, combined ; Eoliths; 
Knives; ScriijH'rs. 

Font (It Buchanan. Stirlingshire. . 

found in Cam ma-Cheasoig. Loss. 

at Rossdhu. Dumbarton.shire. 

Forbe.s. Anna : see Petrie. 

Sir AA^'iUiain, Bart., of Craigievar, 

of Craigievar, .inns of Petrie of Portle 

than) and. .... 

of Culloden. Alonopoly for di.stilling 

AA'hisk}- 

Forglen, Banlfshire. Beakers from. 

Fort. Clachan Ard, Bute. 

Fortune, John R., presents Flint Ini 
plement.s fi'Om Airhouse, 

Fox Bones in Alidhowe Brocli, 

Fraga, Skatness, Shetland, Beaker Frag- 
ments from 

Fi-anche Family of Alaster-ma.sons. 

Fraser, Alasdair. elected, 

Ian C., of Reelig. electeil. 

James. Aberdeen Burgess Ticket of, 

— .lohu. presents Roofing Flag and Flint 

Knife 

Inverness Burgess Act in favourof, 

— The Rev. .Toseph R.. Death of. 

Freetield, .Iberdeenshire, Beaker from. 

1.5(!, 

Friars. Kelso, Beaker from, . 

— Food-vessels fi’om. . 

Fyrish, Ross-shire, Beaker troin, . 14,'!/.. 1.5!). I,s7 
Fvvie. .Vbia-deensliire. lleathering Trowel 

fiom 4I(; 


3.50 


98 


19 


98 

13 


15 


niff. 

100 

101 

405 

405 

191 

180 

4;>() 


514 

1.59, 1.88 
3)54 
54 
3 
119 


y> 

419 
I 

171. 175 
1.3)5, 1.87 
. 178 


Calbii. Coins of. fi-om C.iddei'. 

- fi-om Falkirk Hoard. 


2.8 


P.IC.E 

Gallienus. Coin of Alexandria, ... 30 

Galloway. Alexander. Si.xth Earl of. . . 407 

— Rector of Kinkell 99 

James L., elected, 3 

Mazer 405 

Gallus, Constantins, Coin of. from Brechin, 32 

from Covesea 29 

Trebonianus. Coin of, from Leith. . :30 

Galson, Lewis, Pottery, etc., from, . . 190 

Games, Henching Balls, 15 

Gardenstown. Banffshire, Beaker from. 1.58. ISO 
(4ari-y whin. Caithness, Beaker from, . 159,181 

Gathereauld Quarry, Ceres, Bronze Spear- 
head from 19 

Geddie. John, on a Seventeenth-century 

Pew-hack from Dipple. Aloijiy, . . 367 

Geirisclett. Xorth Cist. Beaker from. . 1.50. 184 

Geta. Coins of. from Fairningtou. . . 30 

in Falkirk Hoard 35 

Giants' Gz-aves. Arran. Beakers from. . 14.5, 181 

Gibson, AA’. .1., elected 3 

on .Some Pi’ehistoric Relics from Lewis, 428 

Gilnockie Fort. Coin of Pius found near, . 30 

Glasgow Exhibition, 186.5-6, Bronze Aledal 

of 18 

See also Firhill Park. 

Glass Alanufacture. Early, . . . 440 JT. 

Objects of: see Beads: Bottles; .Jug, 
Roman. 

Glass, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . . 176 

Glasterberiy, Peteixiilter, Beaker from. 156. 176 
Glecknabae. Bute, Beakers from, . . 145, 181 

Glenfalioch, Perthshire, Ecclesia.stical Sites 

in 114 

Glenluce Sands, Beakers from, . 141, 146, 188 /. 

Bronze Alount from, . . . 15 

Xeolithic Pottery from. ... 16 

Gleiimallochan, Dumbiirtonshire, .Sculp- 

tuied .Stones at, 115 

Gobi, Cloth of. froni tomb of Robert the 

Bruce, xlonation) 17 

Object.sof: s-re Di'ess fastener : Rings. 

Copper and. .Sun-disc, probably from 

Alull, (purchase) 191 

(5oldsmith, Aliss J. Elizabeth, eiected. . Ill 
tlordon, Isobel : .srr Innes. 

.1. Tennant, presents a Coin. . . .411 

— — pi-esents a Quill Cutter, ... 10 

.lohu. in Haugh of Dipple, . . . ;3(ii) 

— Margaret : ■•.ee Innes. 

Gonlon-Cumin ing, .Sir .Vlister P.. piesents 

Spey Fl.v Hooks, 415 

Goi'donstow n, Aloi'avshii'e. Beaker from. . 18(5 

(4ram found at .fai Ishof, .... :5(l!) 
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Grangehil!, Kinghorn, Beaker from, . 151, 183 

Grant, Francis J., elected a Vice-President, 1 

Walter G., on a Chambered Mound at 

Westness, Rousay, Orkney, . . . 71 

presents Carved Wooden Panels, . 16 

and Dr Callanderon a Long Stalled 

Chambered Cairn near Midhowe, 

Rousay, 320 

and Dr Callander on the Broeh of 

ilidhone. Bousav Ill 

Gray, James, Silversmith, . . . 103, lOS 

D,, elected, 3 

Gridiron, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . 117 

Grinding Stone from Rudh' an Dunain Cave, 

Skye, 21.5 

Grueldykes, Berwickshire, Beaker Frag- 
ments froni, , . 13.5, 137, 1.5.5, 172, 181 

Gunn, George, Death of, 1 

Scott, elected 07 

Guthrie, T, JIaule, exhibited a Bronze Axe, 

etc., 112 

Hadrian, Coins of: — 

from Cainelon 29 

., Ca.stleoary, 28 

,, Culbin Sands 29 

in Falkirk Hoard 35 

from Mumrills 27 

,, Old Kilpatrick 28 

,, Westerwood, 28 

Haft-plates, Deer-horn, from Midhowe 

Broch, 163, 181, 191 

Hagg Wood, Berwickshire, Food-ve.s.sel 

from 151 

Haggart. Provost ,T. D.. presents a Bronze 

Axe 191 

Haig, Thoma.s, presents a Roman coin, , 111 

Hair, Ornament and Armlets of, (donation) 18 
Halt-row, Thomas S. G., elected, ... 3 

Hall-marks, Scottish, . 39(i, 39,-^, lOD. 10.3, 110 

Hamilton, of Dalzell, Lord, present.s a Dirk. Ill 

.Tames, Duke of Chatelherault, Earl of 

Arran, Seal of. 17 

Sir Rol)ert W.. elected 3 


PACE 


Harelaw Hill, Berwickshire, Beaker from, 

ia5/., 139, 181 

Harray, Orkney, Flint Knife from the Broch 

ofXettletar 12 

Harrison, Alderman Dr James, elected. . 3 

Harvey, Mrs Ale.xander, presents Bone 

Object, ,51 

Hay, Alexander, in Haugh of Dipple, 1653. . 369 

Elene, ,371 

Elizabeth Innes or 369 

John, of Kinoudie 369 

of the Forest of Boyne and of 

Tullihole, 371 

Lilias Innes or 369 

Marie: see Innes. 

Walter, of Redhall. 1629 369 

in Stynie 3()9 

Haylee. Largs, Beaker from. . 113. 115, 118, 179 

Hedilerwick, East Lotliian. Beaker Frag- 
ments from 138, 116, 183 

Hematite from Jarlshof 295 

Polished, from Midhowe Broeh. . . 501 

Henching Balls frmn Stirlingshire, (dona- 
tion) 1.5 

Henderson, Rev. Alan, presents a Button 

Mould 10 

Carl, presents a Brooch 12 

Henrietta Maria, Marriage of (.'liarles I. 

and. Medal 17 


Heriot, Deacon George. 

Craigievar Jlazer, . 

Heriot Water, Midlothian 

from 

Hill of Foulzie. King Edw.-ird, 

from 

Hilleary, Iain R., elected. 

Hillliead, Ellon. Beaker from. 

Holy-water .Stoup preserved at Drymen, 
Hones, or Polisher.s, from .Jarlshof. 

Hooks, Old Spey Salmon Fly, (<ionation) 
Hoprig, Berwick.sliire. Beakers found near 


Mark of, on the 
Roman Coin 
Beaker 

. 1 


103 

30 

177 

97 

.56, 176 
113 
277 
11.5 


137. l:i9, 1. 


55, 180 


Horn, Objects of: s-i-r .Seratclier : .SnntT- 
iiinll : .Spoon. 


Hammer-liead, Cetacean Bone, from 


Jarlsliof 271 

— Deer-horn, from Midliowe Broeli, 151), l,s:l. 193 
Hammer-stones : — 

from .Tarlshof, .... 217. 2.56. .399 

Midhowe Broch. . . 171 181. .500 

found in Midliowe Cairn ;!:i9 

Hamlles. Bone, found near .-iikerness. 

Oi kney. (donation) 13 


Deer-liorn, from Jlidhuwe Broch. . . 191 


Hornel. Eilward .L., Death of, ... 1 

Horse Bones in Midliowe Broch, . . . 514 

Horse-shoes from The Inch, Ediiihurgh. 

(donation) jo 

Houses, Clay or ilud. .... 121/1. 

.Saxon, ill England tog 

Houston, Rev. Dr A. M'Xeill. Deatli of. . 1 

How. Commander G. E. P.. on Scottish 

Standing Mazei s 394 

presents a Silver Tea-siioon. . . 15 
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Human Kemaiiib : — 

from Cist at Kirkhill, Kiltarlity. . l-f*.??- 

Jarlshof 

Little Kilinory. Bute. . . 

.. Jlidhowe Broch. .... .iH 
Cremated, from Stone Circle. Old Keifc. 

:«) /.. 3112 

Incinerated, from ilonklan'. .Jedburgh. . tiU 

from Chambered iMound at West- 

ness, Rou.say 72. 73 

from Ci.sts at Trumland. Rousay, . (W. 70 

Neolithic, in ilidhowe Cairn, . . . 343 
Viking, from Balliuaby, Islay. ... 75 

Report on 77 

Hut-circles at Rudh' an Duaain, Skye. 200. 202 
Hydrostatic Balls, idonationi . . . 350 


Ibert, Drymen, Stirliiigshii-e, . . . HI I 

Ivilmaronock, Dumbartonsliire, Ecclesi- 

a.stical .Site, HI 

Idvies. Angus, Beaker from. . . . 151. 173 

Inchcadleacli. Stirlingshire. Ecclesiastical 

Sites, etc., at Ill 

Inclunurriu. Dumtiartonshire, Ecclesi- 
astical .Site, 115 

Inchtavannach. Lu.ss. Ecclesiastical .Sites. . 115 

Inglis. Miss IMason. presents an E.vcise- 

man's .Searcher 17 

Ingram. W.. Iv.C'.. elected 3 

Inkbottle.s, Leather, from Edinburgh. 

(donation) 12 

limes of Clava. Laird of .300 

- Alexander, of Balnamean, . . . 3(30 

of Haugh of Hippie 300 

— Andrea', of Balnamean 300 

Rev. Berouald. of luchstellie, . . 3(>0 

- Elizabeth : nee Hay. 

Isoliel Conlou or 300 

— .Sir James, of Redhall, . . . . ."OOy. j 

.Tanet ; nee Pitt. 

.lohn. of Auchiiihairig'. .... .300 ] 


- - Lilias: nee Hay. 

IMai'garet : see Leslie. 

- Cordon or 

.Marjorie Thomson or 

.Marj' Eurbes or, 

.Sibella Mackenzie or 

— William, of Balname.ui 

Inscription, Latin, in .St Nicholas' Church, 

.Aberdeen. ..... 357. 
Inveramsay, .Vberdeenshire, Beaker from, b 
Invereen. In verness-sliire, .Symbol Stone 
from 


p.4eE 


Inveresk, Midlothian. Roman Coins from. . 27 

luverinark ( lunermark) Castle, Angus, . II 

Inverness, Brooch made in 12 

Bnrges.s Act of John Fraser, (donation) 119 

Inverness-shire. .Saw from 11)3 


.n'ee also Corran Ferry ; Dunvegan, Sk.ve ; 
Eigg: Ceirisclett, North List: In- 
vereen. Mo.v : Kilmarie, Sk.ve; Kirk- 
hill, Kiltarlity; Kraiknish. Skye; 
Langass Barp, North List ; Rinlh' an 
Dnnain, Skye; List; Valla.v. North 
Li.st. 

Inverurie; see Cnning Hill. 


Iona, Croggan from. 17 

Iron ; — 

Manufacture ;ind Lse of. in B^’ochs. . 510 

Rea.son for scarcity' of Tools of. in 

Brochs 511 

Slag from Bonn.vbridge, .... 63 

in Miilhowe Broch 175 

.Smelting in Rudh' an Dnnain Cave, 

201, 207. 219 

Hearth in Midhowe Broch. . . 175 

L'se of. in iiuarr.ving at Midhowe Broch, 510 


Objects of; see Axe; Collar; Hoi-se- 
■shoes: Ke.v : Knive.s: 5Iail. Chain; 

Nail ; .Shield. Boss of : Sickle ; .Su ord. 

Islu.v; see Ballinaby. 

Istrns. Coin of, 56 

Ivory, Morse. Pin from Midhowe Brocli. 

I(i3, 190, 516 

— Oh.jects of ; see Cutter. Quill. 


Jarlsl)of. .Sliethuid, An Account of Further 

E.xcavatio)) at. in 1932 and 1933, . . 221 

•let, .Sl)ale, or Lig)Ute Necklace from Den of 

Eou’hland. Brechi)i 112 

— Wlioi'l from Knowe of Laii’o. 

Rousay, (donatio)) ) .... 9.S 

— Objects of : see Armlets. 

John of Lnss 103 

Johnson, .1. Rolam. presents a Leaden Tag, 13 

— — presents a Turnspit, . . . HI 

•lohnstone. Rev. .Sanniel il., elected. . . I'.K) 

.lolinstone, Leslie, .Iherdeenslui’e. Reaker 

from, I7() 

.Ing. Honnm (Hass. f)-i)m Ri-ackenhi-aes, 

Turriff, (donation) 13 

Note on, 139 

•fuli.i Domna. Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, 35 

— MaesJi, ilo., do., . . 35 

Mamaea. do., do., . . 3.) 

- Paula. Coin of, (io., . . 3.) 
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PAGE 

Julia Soaeiiiias, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, 3o 

Titi, Coin of, do., 35 

Juniper Green, Midlothian, Beakers from, 

139, 185 


Kame Hillock, Tealing, Beaker from, . 178 

Keig: see Old Keig. 

Keir. Belhelvie, Beakers from. . 1.36, 161, 177 

Kelly, Dr William, on Carved Oak from 

St Nicholas' Church . Aberdeen, . . 355 

Kelso: see Friars; Littleton Castle. 

Kentigerna, St. and Buchanan Parish, . 114 

Ker, Rev. Robert, of Loehlee, ... 50 

Kernoon, Dunnottar, Beaker from, . . 184 

Kerr, Robert, elected Curator of Coins, . - 

Kessog, St. or iAckessog, . . . 100, 107 

Key, Iron, found near Linlithgow Loch, 

(donation) 12 

Kilbride, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesias- 
tical Site, 116 

Kilbride-Jones, H, E., on Stone Circles : 

A Xew Theory of the Erection of the 

Monoliths, 81 

presents a Stone .A.xe, . , . 15 

Kilcreggan, Ecclesiastical Site, . . . 116 

Killin, Ecclesiastical Sites in Glenfalloch, . 114 

Kilmarie, Skye, Beaker from. . . 149. 184 

Kilinaronock, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesias- 
tical Site, 114 

Kilmory, Little, Bute, Short Cistsand Food- 

vessel, 423 

Kilpatrick, Old, Roman Coins from, . , 28 

Kinaldy, Aberdeenshire, Beakers from, 

157/., 171, 176 

Kincardine Castle, Perthshire, Beaker 

from, 150 


Kincardineshire: sec Balbridie, Durris; 
Banchory-Ternan ; Catterline, Ppper 
Mains of; Clashfarquhar. Banchory: 
Dunnottar: Kernoon: KinnefF and 
Catterline: Longhillock, Portlethan ; 

Pityot, Fetteresso: Resting Hill. 
Dunnottar. 

Kindeach, Ross-shire, Gold Betrothal 

Ring from, 15 

King's College Chapel, Aberdeen, Carve<l 

Oak in 361. 3(11 

Kingswells, Fallows, Monikie, Beaker 

from, 1,33/.. 177 

Kinkell, Aberdeenshire, Alexander Gallo- 
way, Rector of !)9 

Kirk, Cast of Sculptured I’anel once j 

in. (donation) !),8 ] 
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Kiimett'and Catterline. Beaker from, . 1.33 /., 185 
Kinross-shire : sec Tillyochie. 

Kirkbuddo, Angus, Beaker from. . 154, 177 

Kirkcudbright, Roman Coin from, . . 30 

Stewartry of : see Barholm Hill : 

Brocklock, Carsphairn ; Cairnholy ; 
Woodfield, Highbanks. 

Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Short Cist containing 


a Beaker at, 128, 184 

Kirkintilloch, Roman Coin from, ... 28 

Peel of, ,59 

Kirkmahoe, Dumfriesshire. Roman Coin 

from 31 

Kirkmichael, Rhu, Dumbartonshire. Eccles- 

iastic.al Site near 116 

Kitchen-midden, Clachan Ard Fort. . . 422 

E.ve Peninsula, Lewis 430 

Jarlshof, 2.55 

Klein, Walter G.. Death of 4 

Knife-dagger, Bronze, from Collessie, Fife, 151, 183 
Knife-like Bone Objects from Jarlshof, 

229, 261, 263 

Tools, Slate, from Jarlshof. . . . 305 

Knife and Fork, in Horn Handle, (purchase) 417 

or Sickle. Viking, from Ballinaby, 

Isla.v, (donation) 75, 98 

Knives :— 

Bronze, Core of Socket of, from Jarlshof, 283 
Flint, from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) ,57 

near the Brocli of Xettletar. Orkney, 

(donation) 12 

from Midhowe Cairn 335 

found in Cist near Den of Leuchland. 

Brechin 412 

Iron, from Galson. Lewis, (donation) . 190 

Obsidian, from Jarlshof, .... 229 

Knock Hills: see Edgerston. 

Knockando: see Acres. 

Knowe of L;iiro. Rousay, Arrow-head, 

Scraper, and Whorl from, ... 98 

Kniiknish. Skye, Beakers from, . . 148, 183 


Lacaille, D.. on Loch Lomondside Fonts 

and Effigy 100 

pre.sents Flint Hand-axe. . . 3.50 

Implements. ... 14 

L.idle, .lam. Wooden, from Xorth Berwick, 

(donation) 08 

Ladyton, Bordiill. Dumbartonshire. Ecclesi- 
astical Site 116 

Lamp, Stone, from Midliowe Broch. 476. 481, 498 
Lanarkmoor. Beakers from. . . 144. 1.52. 185 

3-i 
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Lanarkshire : sie Blantyre ; Gadder; Craw- 

furd : Lanarknioor ; ilossplat. Car- ; 

hike : Wester Y ird Houses. Carnwath. ' 

Langass Barp. North List. Beaker from. 1.50,184 , 
Lanton Tovrer. Roxburghshire. Beaker ' 

from 135, 187 ' 

Largie, Argyll, Beaker from 178 : 

Law, William, Silversmith 410 , 

Leac a' Mhinisteir, Stirlingshire. Ecclesi- [ 

astical Site H-t i 

Lead. Ob.jects of: spe Bullets; Tag. ■ 

Leather from .Tarlshof, 277 ! 

Objects of: see Ink-hottles: Shoes: ; 

Tawse. 


Le^f^ats Den, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, 

loT/., 177 

Leitch, P. A., elected. 

10 

Leith. Roman Coin from. 

30 

Lennox. Malcolm, fifth Earl of. 

. 108 

Maldoven, third Earl of, . 

. 109 

I.eslie, Margaret Innes or. 

. 369 

Robert, in Firfield. . 

. 369 

Leslie, .Aberdeenshire. Beaker from. 

. . 175 


Mains of. Beaker from. . . . 1.50,^., 17.5 '■ 

Le.smurdie. Banffshire. Beakers from, 1.58. 180 
Leuchland, Den of, Brechin. .Tet Necklace 

and a Flint Knife from, . . . 112 

Lewis :— 

Arrow head. Quartz, from Corishader, 

L’ig 428 j 

Axe-hammer from Knock. . . . 4140 

Ball, Carved stone, from Laxdale, 

Stornoway 428 | 

Brooch. Bronze Penannular, from Eye I 

Peninsula 430 i 

Pin of Brooch, Bronze, from Viking ; 

Crave. Valtos 430 j 

Bronze, Jet Plaque, and Human i 

Remains found in Reef Sand.s, Uig, . 428 ' 

Some Prehistoric Relic.s from, . . . 428 

.sVe al.io Lochs. 

Lids : see Pot-lid.s. ' 

Lindsay. David. 9th Earl of, . . . . 40 ; 

Lingro, Knowe of. Rou.say, Orkney, Cairn, 342 i 

Linlathen, Angus, Beaker from, . . 1.71, 177 j 

Linlithgow IjOch. Key found near. . . 12 ' 

Littleton. The Hon. 3Irs Henry, presents ! 

piece of Cloth of Gold IT ' 

Littleton Ca.stle, Roxburghshire, Beaker | 

from, 13.5, 187 

Loch Lomond. Ecclesiastical .Sites on Map 

of Area of Hd j 

Fonts and Effigy, .... 1(K) ' 

Lochs, Lewis, Beaker from, . . . 150, 1,87 i 


PACE 

Lockhart. Sir James H. Stewart, presents 
the Banner of the Stewarts of 

Ardsheal 10 

Loney, John W. M.. on the "Seafield Tally 

Stick," 51 

Loughillock, Kincardineshire, Beaker 

from 185 

Longniddr3-; see Boglehill Wood. 

Longside : see Savoch. 

Lothian. Marquess of. presents an Frn. . 413 

Loiv, Professor Alexander, on Bones from 

Mound at Westness. Rou.sa.v, , . 73 

on Human Remains froniMidhowe 

Broch, 514 

from Midhowe Cairn. . . 343 

on a Short Cist containing a Beaker 

at Kirkhill, Kiltarl it}', * Inverness- 

shire 128 

Lucilla. Coins of, from Ancruin, ... 30 

in Falkirk Hoard. .... 35 

from Old Kilpatrick. ... 28 

Lus.s, .John of 108 

Lmss, Dumbartonshire. Ecclesiastical Sites. 115 

Effigy of St Kessog in Church of, . . 100 

.Sanctuary 108, 115 

Lyons, Andrew W.. Death of, . . . 4 

.M'Call. Douglas, presents Stone Axes 

from Africa, 98 

Macdonald, Sir George, elected President, . 1 

on Roman Coin.s found in Scot- 
land iIIL), including a Hoard from 

Falkirk, . 27 

M'Dougall, AV. Laidlaw. presents a Stone 

Disc, 54 

M'Hardy, Ian, elected, 10 

Macintyre, William, elected 97 

Mackay. Evander. iiresents a Beaker L'rn. . 413 

— Lt.-Coi. .J. I'\, Bequest of Carved Oak 

Rondel by, 18 

Death of, 4 

- — Baron William, elected 3 

Mackenzie, Dr Alex. Marshall, Death of, . 4 

Rev. Archibald, elected, .... 3 

Hector H., elected to Council, . . 2 

.lohn. Death of, 4 

Dr W. Mackay, elected a Secretary, . 2 

onClayC.istle-buiidinginScotland, 117 

Sibella : see limes. 

Mackessog, St, Effigy of 100, 103 

Mackintosh of Mackinto.sh presents Symbol 

Stone, 56 

M'Lachlan, Angus, presents Viking Relics, 97 
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llaclagan, D. P., presents Casts of Cup- and 

King-marks, 4H 

Maclean, Dugald, elected, .... 97 

il'Leod, Ale.Kander G., elected, ... 97 

MacLeod, F. T., presents Burgess Ticket 

and a Burgess Act, 419 

M‘Xeill, Xeil. elected, 190 

MacXulty, Igiiatiu.s, elected, .... 3 

Maepherson, Hector, elected, ... 10 

Macksmill, Gordon, Berwickshire, Beaker 

from 135, 180 

Macrinus. Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 33 

Magnentius, Coins of, from Covesea, . . 29 

from X’orth Uist, .... 32 

Maiden Castle, The, Castlecary, ... 59 

Mail, Chain, from Roman Fort, Vindo- 

landa, (doil?itionl 15 

Mains of lieslie : nee Leslie, Mains of. 

Manderston House, Berwicksliiie, Beaker 

found near 135/., 180 

Mann, Alexander, elected a Corresponding 

Member 2 

presents Henching Balls. . . 15 

Marshall, Dr J.X.,on Clachan ArdFort. Bute, 420 

and Professor T. H. Bryce, on a 

Group of Short Cists at Little Kit- ! 

moiy. Bute, 423 ! 

Professor D. 3V. Hunter, Death of, . 4 | 

Mason, John, elected 3 j 

Master-masons, the Franctie Famib' of, . 304 , 

Maxwell. Sir Herbert E.. presents a Bronze ! 

Mount 15 j 

Mazers. Scottish Standing 394 | 

Meall an-t-Sagairt, Perthshire, Ecclesi- ] 

astical Site 114 

Mears, F. C., presents Objects from 

Arthur'.s Seat 18 1 

pre.sents a Ring 415 j 

Medals 

Bronze : - 

Glasgow Exhibition. 186.5-0, (donation) 18 
King Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra, Coronation, (donation) . 17 

Silver: j 

Charles I. and Henrietta-Maria, 

IMarriage, (donation) . ... 17 

King Edward VII. and Queen 

Alexandra, Coronation, (donation) 17 ' 
Queen Victoria, Diamond Jubilee, 

(donation) 17 

of Viewforth Golf Club. Edinburgh, 

(donation) 18 | 

Mellon, Laide. Koss-shire, Steatite Object ; 

fiom, 191 i 


PAGE 

Memsie, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, 1.57, 176 
Merse, The, Raiding of, by Hertford, 1.54.5, . 123 

Midcalder, Midlothian, Roman Coin from, 30 

The Sandilands Pew at, . . . 370 

Middleton, Pierce, elected, .... 412 

Midhowe Broch. Rousay, Orkney, . . 40 

Excavation of 444 

Periods of Occupation, .... 512 

Relies from 485 /. 

Reports on Bones found 314/1. 

Rousay, Orkney, Stalled Chambered 

Cairn near. Excavation of, . . . 320 


Midlothian : see Cakemuir Hill : Ileriot 
Water; Invere.sk: Juniper Green; 
Midcalder; Whitehouse. Inveresk. 

Milne, Rev. A. A., presents a Communion 

Token 97 

Mitchell, Dr Margaret E. Crichton, on A 
Xew Analysis of the Early Bronze 
Age Beaker Pottery of Scotland. . 132 

Modan, St, Patron of Rosneath Parish. . 116 

Moffat, W. IMuirbead. Death of. . . . 4 

Monastery, Site of. in Rosneath Parish, . 116 

Monklaw,.Iedburgh, Roxburghshire, Ciner- 

iiryUrnsat 79,413 

Monoliths, A Xew Theory of the Erection 

of 81 

Montgomerie, John C., Death of. . . . 4 

Monymusk Reliquary, The, or Brecbennoch 

of St Columba, Xote on. . . . 433 

(purchase) 19 

Moore, William, elected. .... 3 

Moraj-, Colin Falconer. Bishop of, . . 369 

Morayshire: see Acies, Knoekando : 

Auchindoune. Cawdor: Covesea: 
Culbin Sands; Dipple ; Easterton of 
Kosei.sle ; Elgin : Gordonstowu : 

L'rquhart. 

Morgan, Thomas, Edinburgh, Watch made 

by 16 

Morham, East Lothian, Glass Beads from, 16 

Mori.son. Mr.s D. B., elected 3 

ilorpeth. Robert S., elected 97 

Jlorris, S. V., elected 19(1 

Mortars, Stone, from Midhowe Broch. 466, 498 

ilosmaii. Deacon James, Hall-mark of, . 398 

Mo.ssplat, Carluke, Lanarkshire, Beaker 

from, . . . 144. 146, 151. 157. 160, 185 

Mote of Seabegs (Seybeggis), Tuirbill or 

Curthill, 66/. 

Motes (Jlottes) in Scotland 66 

Mould. Steel, Bullet, (donation) ... II 

Stone, Button, from Stapness, Shet- 
land, (donation) 


10 
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Moulds. Clay, from .Jarlshof. 23.i, 248. 2.5.5. 278, 3(W | 

from ilidhowe Broch. . . . .508 ' 

Mound. Artificial, at Bonnybridge. Xotes 

on -59 

Chambered, at 5Ve.stne.ss. Rousay, . 71 

containing Short Cists at Trumland, 

Rousay, 68 

Mounds (Motes) : — 

Cadder, 59, 66 

Castlecary, .59 

Peel of Kirkintilloch, .59 

The Maiden Ca.stle 59 

Moun.sey. Profes.sor J. L., Death of, . . 4 

Mount, Bronze, from Glenluce Sands, 

(donation) 15 

Viking Belt, from Valtos, T'ig, Lewis, 

(donation) 97 

Mo.xon, Charles, Death of, ... . 4 

Mud or Clay, Use of. in building, . . .124 ff. 

Muir. \V. T., presents a Snuft’-mull and a 

Perforated Stone 1.3 

Muiresk, Upper Mains of, Aberdeenshire, 

Beaker tron), 1.56. 176 

Muirkirk, Ayrshire. Beakers from. 

143. 145, 146, 160, 179 

Mulau an-t Sagairt. Stirlingshire, Ecclesi- 
astical .Site near, 114 

Mull, Bronze Age Gold Ornaments and 

Sun-di.sc from, (purchase) ... 191 

See Callachally, Glenforsa : Salen. 

Mumrills, Stirlingshire, Roman Coins from, 27 

Munro. Master .Ale.xander X. G., presents a 

Scraper 12 


Xail, Iron, from The Inch. Edinburgh. 

(donation) 12 

Xairn. Beaker from, .... l.s.s. 186 
Xairnshire: sec Cawdor Castle ; Eerintosh. 
Xapier, .John Watson, elected, ... 3 

Xaughtan. .J(jhn. Musical Instrument 

Maker in Aberdeen 14 

Xecklace. -let. part of, and Flint Knife, 

from Cist. Den of Leuchland. Brechin, 412 

Xelson. Dr Philip, presents Impression of 

Seal 17 

Xeinet (Xemthor. Xevet). Duinljartonshire, 

sni)posed .Sanctuary Extension. . . 116 

Xeolithic Burials and Relics in Midhowe 

Cairn .3:10 

Xero, Coins of, from Callander. ... 32 

do., in Falkirk Hoard, . . 35 

Xerva. do.. do.. do 35 


P.\GE 

Xew Mill. Rathen, Aberdeenshire. FTint 


Arrow-head.s from. .... 13 

Xewlands. Oyne, Beaker from, . . 1-56, 177 

Xewstead. Roman Fort. Coin of Tiberius 

from. 414 

Xice, Lauchlan. presents a Bullet Mould, . 14 

Xicolson Institute. The, presents a Viking 

Belt Mount, 97 

X'oranside, Angus. Beaker from, . . 154/., 177 

X'orrie's Law. Bronze Coin fi'om, . . 30 /.n. 


Xorth Berwick, Beakers from. 137/., 160, 182 /. 
Clothes Beetle and .Jam Ladle from, 98 


Oak, C.irved, from St Xieholas' Church, 

Aberdeen, 3-55 

in St Mary's Chapel. (Jb.. do., . 363 

Panels from St Anne's Chapel. 

Cullen, 370 

Pew-back from Dipple. Moray, . 367 

Rondel, from Stirling Ca.stle. . 18 

Ob.sidian Shetland " knife" from -Jarlshof. 229 
Office of Works, H.M., present Cast of Panel 

from Kinkell Kirk. .... 98 

Ogilvie, Walter, of Redhythe, . . . 369 

Old Keig, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from. . 177 

Final Report on the E.xcava- 

tion of the Stone Circle at, . . . 372 

Observations and Measure- 
ments on the Monolith.s at, ... 83 

Old Kilpatrick, Beaker-like Urn from, 143, 182 
Old Kirk, Kilmaronock, Dumbartonshire, 

Ecclesiastical Site, .... 115 

Oliphant, Walter. Death of 4 

Oliver, Tweedsmuir, Beaker from. . 142/, 186 
Old Machar: see Persley Quarry. 

Ord, Auchendoir, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 

from 1-56, 175 

Orkney, Snutf-mull from 13 

.s'rr also Aikerne.ss ; Birsay ; Dyke. Evie ; 
Flaws, South Ronaldshay : Harray; 
Knowe of Lairo, Rousay ; ilidhowe, 
Rousay: Queena. Birsay; Ron. say : 

Skara Brae: Skooan, Georth, Evie; 
Stenness ; Trumland, Rousay; L nstan ; 
Upi>er Rigging. Rendall ; Westness, 
Rousay. 

j Ornament. Flowers made of Human Hair. 

(domdioni 18 

Orr. M. Y., on Vegetable Remains from the 


Antonine Ditch 61 

I Orrock, W. .V., presents Seals, ... 54 

Ospisdale. Sutherland, Viking Brooch from, 20 
j Otho, Coins of, in Falkuk Hoard, . . . 35 
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Ox {Bosfrontosus) at llidhowe Broch, 

462, 472, 514/. 

Oyster-.shells from Mklhowe Broch, . . 493 


Panel. Sculptured Stone, from Kinkell Kirk, 

Cast of, (donation! 68 

Panels, Carved Fir. from Westness Church, 

Orkney, (donation) 16 

Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Beakers from. 156 .C, 174 

Parklavr, St Andrews, Beaker from, . 1.50, 183 

Patera, Roman Bronze, from ilidhowe 

Broch, 466. 501 

Paterson. Rev. John N. W., elected, . . 190 

Patullo, Rev. James M., presents Glass 

Beads, 16 

Pease Bay : see Cockburnspath. 

Pebble, Perforated (partiallj'), from Mid- 

howe Broch 462, 497 

Peeblesshire; see Dnimmelzier; Oliver, 


Tweedsmuir: Pyothall, 

Stobo. 

Cariopb ; 


Peel of Kirkintilloch, 

. 

,59 

Peels, Storming of, . 


119.L 

Pendant, Bronze, from Jarlshof, 


239 

or Bead, Bone, „ <lo.. 


2.59 

Steatite, ,, do.. 

. 

260 

or Sinker. Stone, from Midhowe Broch, 

Pendreich, Bridge of Allan : see Fairies 

497 


Knowe. 


Persley Quarry, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 

from 156, 175 

Perth. Jliniature Bajipipes from. ... 14 

Silver Spoon made in 190 

Walls round, made of mud or clay, . 124 

Perthshire. Hinged Iron Collar from, . . 98 

•See also Baillielands, Auchterarder ; 
Balninick, Comrie : Belmont Castle. 
Jleigle : Callander: Croit Ebdhnain : 

Eas Eodhnain; Fairies Knowe. Peu- 


dreich : Glenfalloch : Killin; Kin- 
cardine Castle : ileall an t-.Sagairt : 
Pendreich, Bridge of Allan ; Stuc 
a’Chabeil; Tippermallo, Jlethven. 

Pestle, Stone, from Jlidhowe Cairn, . . .339 

Peterculter: see Glasterberry. 

Petershill, Glasgow, Roman Coin from, . 31 

Petrie. Anna Forbes or 405 

Robert. I'rovost of Alierdeen. . . 405 

of Portlethan, Arms of. Impaling 

Forbes of Craigievar, .... 405 

Pew, Car\ ed Wood, The Melville, Burnt- 
island 370 

The Sandilamls, in Midcalder. 370 


FACE 

Pew-back, A Seventeenth-century, from 

the Church of Dipple 367 

Philip, Alexander, Death of 4 

Pick-like Tool, Stone, from Jarlshof, . . 307 

Picks, Deer-horn, from Midhowe Broch, 462, 495 

Pig Bones in Midhowe Broch, . . .514,515 
Pin of Brooch from Viking Grave. Valtos, 

Lewis 430 

Pins, Bone, from Jarlshof, . . . 2.55,265 

.. Midhowe Broch, 

462. 466, 472. 481, 487/. 

Bronze, .. do 463, 466 

Ring-headed. 481, 5C0 

Bronze, from Reef Sands, Uig, Lewi.s, . 428 

Method of Manufacture 510 

Morse Ivory, from Midhowe Broch. 463. 490 

Viking, from Ballinaby. Islay, . 76 

Pitcher, Fragment of, twelfth or thirteenth 
century, from Bonnybridge. ilote, 

(donation) 350 

Pitsligo : see Bankhead. 

Pitt, .Tanet Innes or 369/. 

Thomas, .370 

Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire. Beakers from. . 174 

Pit.vot, Kincardineshire. Beaker from, 1.53. 185 
Plane, Rybat, from Aberdeen-shire, 

(purchase) 416 

Plaque, Jet, from Reef Sands, Fig. Lewis, . 428 

Plates. Bronze, from Jarlshof. . . . 274 

Platt, Miss IMargery I., on the Animal 

Bones from Jarlshof. Sumburgh, . 313 

., Midhowe Broch. . . 514 

.. do. Cairn. . . 348 

Plautilla, Coins of. in Falkirk Hoard. . . 35 

Plotiiia. Coin of. from Camelon, ... 28 

Polishers. Bone and Stone, from Alidhowe 

Broch 471, 497 

Stone, from Jarlshof 277 

Poltalloch, Argyll, Beakers from. 

143. 147. 16(1. 178 

Pond Croft, Aberdeenshire. Stone A.xe 

from, 15 

Portkil, Dumbartonshire, Remains of 

Burial at 116 

Post -hole at Bonnybridge Jlound. . . 65. 67 

., Jarlshof 233, 237 

Post holes alongside Monoliths at Stone- 
henge. 93 

Pot. Clay, containing Homan Coins from 

Falkirk 18, 33 

Pots. Clay, from Midhowe Broch. 

■4(i(). 47(). 482. 484. .501./. 
Pot-boilers. Fire fractured, from Midhowe 
Broch. 


471 
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Pot-lid, Stone, from Traprain Law. (dona- 
tion) 413 

Pot-lids, Stone, from Jarlshof, . . . 299 

from Jlidhowe Brocli. 

462/., 466, 471 /.. 476, 482, 498, 503 

Pottery :-~ 

from Bonnyliridge, ... 63, 65-67, 350 

Crucibles, from Midhowe Broch, . . 472 

Xative : — 

from Galson, Lewis, (donation) . . 190 

„ Jarlshof, . 237. 239, 247 .L, 283.//, 311 

at do.. Manufacture of, . 295, 305 

from Midhowe Broch, . . 481,501./. 

„ Mound at Trumland. Rousay. . 70 

,, Old Keig Stone Circle, 

374, 378, 382./„ 335, 388./., 391 /. 
., Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, . 197, 211 

Beaker, from Rudh' an Dunain Care, 

Skye, 201, 203./., 211 

Early Iron Age, from Rudh' an 

Dunain Cave. Skye, .... 213 /. 
Neolithic, from Gleniuce Sands, . . 16 

from Midhowe Cairn. . . . 335.//. 

A New Anaiysis of the Earlj- Bronze 
Age Beaker of Scotland, . . . 132 

Sherds Collected at Midhowe for 

making 512 

Roman, from Midhowe Broch, . 462, -501, 512 

Pounders, Stone, from Eye Peninsula, 

Lewis 430 

Priest-town, Edzell, Beaker from, . 153./., 177 

Priest's Weii, Riiu, 116 

Pumice from Jarlshof, 299 

,, Old Keig Stone Circle, . . 390 

Pyothall, Carlops, tVooden Vessel from, . 11 


Quartz at Jarlshof, 309 

Arrow-head and Struck Flake frotii 

Callernish, 190 

Queena, Birsa.v. Whetstone and Flints 

from, 13 

Quendale. Shetland, Pierced Piialan.x from, 271 

Querns : — 

from Ciachan Ard Fort. Bute, . . . 422 

,. Jarlshof. . . . 237, 21,3, 2-55./., 301 

.. IMidhowe Broch, . 462 /., 466. 482, .500 

.s'rc also Saddle-querns. 

Quill Cutter, Ivory, (donation) . . . 10 


Rain.v, George T.. Death of, . . . . 4 ■ 

Ramsay, Knowe of. Rousa.v, Stalled Cairn, 342 i 


PAGE 

Ranken. I"., presents a Hinged Iron Collar, 98 
Rannoch Hall, Mud Walls at, ... 124 

Readman, John, presents Flint Objects, . 98 

Red Crag, East Anglia, Eoliths, Flint, from, 12 
Red-deer Antlers from Midhowe Cairn, . 339 

Redhall, Moray, Lands of 370 

Regnauld, A., Theory of Erection of Mono- 
liths expressed in Mathematical 

Terms, by, 94 

Reid, Major J. Robertson, elected, . . 10 

Reliquary, The Monymusk, or Brecbennoch 

of St Columba, (purchase) ... 19 

Note on 433 

Shrines, List of, 434 

Resting Hill, Kincardineshire, Beaker from. 

^ 153, 184 

Rhinns of Galloway, Coin of Alexandria 

from 30 

Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesiastical Sites, 116 

Richardson, James S., presents Seals, etc., 13 

Ralph, Death of, 4 

Ricketts, George William, Name of, on 

Tally Stick, 53 

Sir Henr.y, 53-4 

Rings 

Bone, Penannular. from Jarlshof, . . 274 

Bronze, from Cairntable, Ayrshire, 

(donation) 11 

found at Crnwfurd, .... 142 

from Jarlshof. 274 

,, Midhowe Broch, . . 482. 501 

„ Stobo, Peeblesshire, . . . 142 

Cetacean Bone, from Midhowe Broch, 466. 491 
Gold, Penannular, probably’ from Mull, 

(purchase) 191 

Steatite, from Jarishof 259 

Finger, Copper, from Whitehouse. 

Inveresk, 415 

Gold Betrothal 15 

Ritchie, Professor .Tames, on O.x Bones from 

Midhoyve Broch 515 

Robb, James A. T., elected, .... 3 

Robert the Bruce, Cloth of Gold from Tomb 

of, 17 

HI., Groat of (unpublished variety), 

Dumliarton Mint, 414 

Roberts, Fergus, eiected, .... 3 

Vernon, Death of, 4 

! Robertson, Misses, present a Gold Ring’. . 15 

I Robert B.. presents a Brass Pin, . . .56 

! Roderick. H. H., elected. .... 350 

Homan Coins found in Scotland (III.), 

[ including a Hoard from E’alkirk, . 27 

— from Falkirk Hoard, ... 18 
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Roman Glass Jug from Brackenbraes, St Maha's (Tua or Tliatha) Well, Stirling- 

Turriff, (donation) 18 shire, 114 

Relics from Midho we Broch, . 462,497,512 St Hary-Kilniichael, Stiriingshire. Chapel 

Ronan, St, Patron of Kilmaronock, . . 114 of, 112 

Rondel, Carved Oak, from Stirling Castle, St Mary’s Chapel, Aberdeen, Carved Oak in, 363 

(donation) 18 Mazer, 396 


Roofing Flag from the Palace, Birsay, . 12 and St Michaers(Kilmichael), Stirling- 

Rose, Lilias : srr Falconer. shire, Ecclesiastical Sites, etc.. . . 114 

Rosemarkie, Seal of the Cathedral of Ross St Michael’s Chapel, Luss 115 

at, 13 St Modan’s Well 116 

Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesiastical St Xicholas’ Church, Aberdeen, Carved 

Sites in, 116 Oak from, 355 

Ross, Cathedral of, Seal of 13 St Ronan’s Well. Kilmaronock, Dumbarton- 

Rossdhu, Luss, Ecclesiastical Site, . . 115 shire, 114 

Font at, 101 St Valdrin’s Well, Drymen Parish. . . 114 

Ross-shire. (?) Beaker from 187 Sabina, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 35 

See also CafTernish, Lewis: Edderton ; from Mumrills, 27 

Fearn Abbey; Fyrish, Evanton ; Gal- Saddle-querns from Midhowe Broch. 

son, Lewis ; Kindeach ; Lewis: Lochs, 462/.. 466, 471./., 481, .500 

Lewis: Meilon, Laide ; Rosemarkie: Salen, Mull, Beaker from. . . . 147.178 

Tarradale ; Valtos. Uig, Lewis. Samian M'are from Midhowe Broch, 462, 501, 512 

Rothesay Castle, Storming of, . 117,120,127 Samson, David T., elected 54 

Rough Castle. Roman Coin from, ... 27 Sanctuary at Luss, 108, 115 

Rousay, Orkney, Stalled Chambered Cairns Sandilands Pew in Midcalder, . . . 370 

on 342 Sanna Bay, Argyll, Beakers from, . 146, 178 

Rowardennan, Place-name, .... 114 Savoch, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . 156,175 

Roxburghshire : see Ancrum : Cunzierton ; Saw from Inverness-shire, (purchase) . . 416 

Eckford ; Edgerston Moor ; Fairning- for dishorning cattle from .-iberdeen- 

ton Farm: Friars, Kelso; Lanton shire, (purchase) 416 

Tower, Jedburgh; Littleton Castle, Saws, Slate, from Jarlshof, . . . 235,254 

Kelso: Monklaw, Jedburgh: Wooden, Saxon hou.ses in England 126 

Wester, Eckford. Sayce, Rev. Professor A. H., Death of, . 4 

Rubbing-stones, or Rubbers (Quern), from Obituary Xotice of, ... . 6 

Jarlshof 229, 243. 301, 303 Scale for Highways made in Aberdeen, 

Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, Beaker from, 149,184 (purchase) 417 

Cairns and Hut-circles at. . . 200 Scapula.s. Bone, IVorked, from Jarlshof, 263,303 

Chambered Cairn, External from Midhowe Broch, . . 471 

Features of , 194 Scott of Blantj're Ferine, Sword of. . . 14 

Excavation of Cave, .... 200 W. Lind.say, on External Features of 

Rum, Argyll, Bloodstone from, . . 205, 222 Rudh' an Dunain Chambered Cairn, . 194 

Runcinian. The Rt. Hon. Walter, presents on Excavation of Rudh’ an Dunain 

Cast of Cro.ss-slab, 414 Cave, Skye 200 

Russell, Janies, Death of, ... . 4 Scraper and Borer, combined. Flint, from 

Finavon ’V'itrifled Fort, (donation) . 11 

I Scrapers : — 

St Andrews Mazer, 396 j Flint: — 

St Anne’s Chapel, Cullen, .... .371 j from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) . .57 

Carved P.inels from, 370 | .. Craigsfordmains. Earlston, 

St Bride’s Well. Rhu 116 ’ (donation) 98 

St Donnan's : ,ser Eigg. ., Dryburgh Mains, fdonation) . 12 

St Helen, Chapel of. Seabegs. Stirlingshire, 67 ' „ Jarlshof 301 

St Leonard's Cup 410 i ., Knowe of Lairo, Rousay, (dona- 

Mazer. ........ 408 tion) ...... 98 

IVell, Dipple, 370 j ,, Midhowe Broch .500 
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Scrapers icontd .)-. — 

Flint [confd .): — 

from Rudh' an Dunain Cave, . . 223 

Skara Brae. Orkney, (donation) 13 
found in Stone Circle. Old Keig, . 385, .390 

from W est Drayton, Middlesex, ( dona- 

tion) 11 

Quartz, from .Tarlshof, . 235, 255/., .301, .303 

,, Ward Hill. Shetland,)dona- 

tionl 13, 14 

Slate, from Jarlshof, .301 

Scraper-like Tools, Bone, from .Jarlshof, , 254 

Scratcher, Horn, from Seafield. Cullen, 

(purchase) 417 

Seabegs, Barony of, Stirlingshire, . .59, 66, 68 
Seafleld, Cullen, Banffshire. Back Scratcher 

from 417 

Tally Stick, Note on the. . . . 51 ] 

Seal Bones in Midhowe Broch, . . . 515 j 

Seals : — 

of Cathedral of Ros.s. (donation! . . 13 

„ Duke of Chatelherault. Earl of .A.rran. 17 
,, Mari.schal College, .Aberdeen, . . 13 

,, Mr Robert Williamson 13 j 

Fob, (donation) 54 

Searcher, Exciseman's, (donation) . . 17 

Selkirkshire : see Torwoodlee, Broch of. 
Selscraiggie Lodge, Sutherland, Highland 

Brooch from 19 

Severus, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard. . . 35 . 

Shale. Objects of ; .see Jet. Shale, or Lignite. i 

Shanacles, Dumbartonshire. Ecclesiastical I 

Site 114 1 

Sheep, Remains of, from Jiirlshof. . 31.3, .319 ! 

Bones in Midhowe Broch. . . . 514 

Shelhs found at Jiirlshof, . . . 229, 2.55 

Limpet, from Midhowe Cairn, . . 339 

' ami Oj'ster. from Midhowe Broch, 49:1 

Shetland ; see Browland, Bridge of 5Valls; 
Bnrrafirth, East : Cunningsburgh ; 

Dale. Delting: Fedeland. North 
Maviiie ; Fetlar; Fragui. Skatness: 
.Jarlshof: Quendale ; .Skatness; .Stap- 
ness. Walls ; Trondra : Ungistae, 

Unst ; T'nst : Ward Hill. Quendale. 
Shewalton .Sands, Ayrshire, Beaker Frag- 
ments from 179 

Shield-boss. X'iking. from Ballinaby. Islay, 

(donation) 76, 9.8 

Shoe, Leather, from Dale, Shetland. 

(donation) 56 

found near the Teatle Burn. 

.\rgyll. (donationi 14 

Shovels. .Scapula.s used as. from .Jarlshof. . 263 1 


PAGE 

Shovels, Slate, from Jarlshof. . . . 303 

Sickle or Knife. Viking, from Ballinab.v, 

Islay, (donation) 7.5, 98 

Silver: — 

Scottish, Earliest Hall-marked Example 

of, 400 

Objects of : see Brooch : Medals : Seals ; 
Spoon ; Watch. 

Simpson, Dr W. Douglas, on Invermark 

Castle, 41 

pre.sents Neolithic LVn Fragments, 415 

Sinclair, Donald G. C., Death of, . . • 4 

Sink-stone from Dryburgh Mains, 

(purchase) 20 

from Midhowe Broch, .... 497 

Skara Brae, Orknej', Bone, Notched, for 

making Beads, from, (donation) . . 11 

Flint Scrapers from, (donation) . 13 

Skatness, Shetland. Stone Discs. Orna- 
mented, from 230 

Skene, Aberdeenshire. Beakers from, . . 415 

■See also Whitestone. 

Skinner, Rev. W. Gumming, Death of, . 4 

Skooan, Erie, Orkney, Axe-hamnier from. 

(purchase) 19 

Skull, Human, in Midhowe Broch, . . 47 

Skye, Beakers from, . . . 148/., 160, 183/. 

.'?ee also Dunvegan ; Kilmarie, Loch 


Slapin ; Kraiknish ; Rudh' an Dunain. 

Slag, Iron, from Bonnybridge Mound, 

63, 05, 67. 350 


„ Jarlshof 303 

in Rudh’ an Dunain Cave, Skye. 203, 207/. 

.\naly.sis of. from Bonnybridge, 

Newstead, and Antonine Ditch, . . 67-8 

.Slap, Turriff, Beaker from 176 

Slate Implements from AVard Hill. .Shet- 
land, (donation) 13 

Knife-like Tools from .Jarlshof, . . 305 

Slater, Thoma.s, pre.sents a Stone Imple- 
ment. 10 

Smelting of Iron at Midhowe Broch, 


475, .501, 510 

in Rudh' an Dunain Cave, . 201, 207 

Smith, Samuel, on An .Artificial Mound at 

Bonnybridge 39 

presents Objects from Bonny- 
bridge Jlote, 350 

.Snutf-mull, Horn, from Orkney, (donation) 13 

Socket-stones from Midhowe Broch, 

4(i2, 465 /., 467, 471. 474/., 4.81 /., 484, .500 
Spades, .Stone, from Jarlshof, . . . 303 

Spatulate Implements, Bone, from Mid- 
howe Broch, 471, 491 
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Spearhead, Bronze, from Gathercauld, 

Fife, (purchase) 19 

Spence, James, presents a Whetstone and 

Worked Flints, 13 

Spens, Thomas : see Aberdeen, Bishop of. 
Speyniouth. “Red Kirk" of. Carved Pew- 

back in, 367 

Spoon, Horn, from Dunvegan, (donation) . 13 

Sih'er. Scottish, (donation) . . . 190 

Tea-, c. 17.70, made in Edinburgh, 

(donation) 1.5 

Stalcaire Castle, Argyll. Survey of, . . 43 

Standing Stone near Ciachan Ard Fort, 

Bute 423 

Stapness, Shetland, Button Would from, . 10 

Steatite from Midhowe Brocli, . . . 472 

Object frofli Mellon, Laide, Auchna- 

sheeu, Ross-shire, (purchase) . . 191 

Vessels from Jarlshof, . . 229, 283, 306 

Stenuess, Orkney, Stone Circle at, . . 88 

Stevens, .T. H., pre.sents a Nail and Horse- 
shoes. 12 

Stevenston, .Ayrshire, Coin of .Alexandria 

from 31 

Stewart. .Archiliald. Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, .Arms of, 406 

Barbara, of Burray, 406 

Ellen -Acheson or, .Arms of. . . . 406 

Sir James: see Iloune, Lord. 

William, of Mains, 406 

of .Ai'dsheal Banner, .... 10 

„ Burray, Family of 406 

Stirling, Wiliiam. of Keir, presents a 

Denarius of Titus 11 

Stirling Castle, Carved Oak Rondel from, . 18 

Payment for digging mud for Re- 
building of 124 

Stirlingshire, Henching Balls from, . . 15 


See Cl/so Ballinjour AVood ; Balmaha; 
Bonnybridge ; ' Buchanan : Cambu.s- 
barron ; Camelon ; Castlecary ; Church 
Burn; Drumakill ; Drymen : Inch- 
cailleach ; Leac a' Mhinisteir; Mulan 
an-t .Sagairt ; Mumrills; Rough Castle: 
Rowardennan : St Maha s AA'ell ; 

St Mary-Kilraichael : Seabegs, Barony 
of; AVesterwood. 

Stirton, Rev. Dr John, presents a Lucken- 

booth Brooch 12 

Stobo. Peebles.shire, Bronze Ring from. . 142 

Stone Circles : - 

at Castle Fraser .37/. 

,, Old Keig. .Alienleenshire, Final Report 

on the E.xcavation of the. . . . 372 


PAC.E 

Stone Circles {contdA-.— 

at Stenness, Orkney 88 

-A New Theory of the Erection of the 

Alonoliths 81 

Pillars, Erection of .384 

Stone : — 

a Figurine from Jarlshof 310 

Implements ., do 2:13 

from Midhowe Cairn :139 

.. Trondra, Shetland, (donation) 16 

„ Fngistse. Unst, (donation) . 1.5. 16 

peculiar to Shetland, from .Jarlshof, 306 

Perforated, from Birsay, Orkney, (dona- 
tion) 13 

from Finavon A"itrified Fort, .Angus. 

(donation) 11 

from Alidhowe Broch, . 481, 496, .500 


Objects of : see .Anvil Stones : .Armlets, 
Steatite; .Arrow-heads; .-Axe-hammers: 

.Axes; Ball; Basin: Beads: Club; 

Discs; Grinding-stone: Hammer- 
stones; Henching Balls: Hones: 
Knives: Lamp: Pendant or Bead: 
Pendant or Sinker: Pestle: Pick- 
likeToo! : Polishers : Pot-boilers : Pot- 
lids: Pounders: Querns; Ring; 
Rubbing-stones or Rubbers (Quern); 
Saddle-cpierns : Saws: Scrapers; 

Shovels: Sinker : Sink-stone ; Spades : 
Stoup. Holy-water: A'essel : AA’het- 
stone : AA’horls. 

See also Flint: Obsidian: Slate: 
Steatite. 

Stones ; - 

Grooved, from Jarlshof, .... 276 

Hollowed, or Mortars, from Midhowe 

Broch. 467, 472. 474. 476, 481, 483 /., 485, 498 
Sculptured and Incised Symbol Stone 

from Easterton of Roseisle, (donation) .55 

from Invereen, Aloy, . . .56 

See nfso Eftigy : Fonts: Panel. 

Stonehenge, Erection of Monoliths at. . 90 ff. 
Stoneykirk, Beaker from. . . . 141, 149 

Stoneywoo<l, .Aberdeenshire. Beakers from, 

17,5, 177 

Stoup, Holy-water, from St Mary's Chapel. 

Buchanan. 113 

Strichen. Aberdeenshire. Beaker from. . 176 

Stiic a' Chabeil. Perthshire. Ecclesiastical 

Site 114 

•Sturrock. .J. Frederick, elected. ... 3 

j Stynie. Morayshire 37(1 

I Sumner, E. J.. presents a AA'orked Flint. . 15 
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Sundayswells Hill, Aberdeenshire, Beaker j 

from, 158, 174 

Sun-disc, Copper and Gold, probably from i 

Mull, (purchase) 191 I 

Sutherland, Alexander, Death of, . . 4 

Sutherland : see Bettyhill ; Cambusmore, | 

Dornoch : Dornoch ; Dunrobin : Ospis- 
dale ; Selscraiggie Lodge ; Wordy 
Knowe, Strathnaver. 

Swanscombe, Kent, Flint Flake from, . 14 

Sword of Family of Scott of Blantyre 

Ferine, (donation) 14 

Iron. Viking, from Ballinaby. Islay, . 75 

Symbol Stone from Easterton of Roseisle, I 

Morayshire, (donation) . . . . 55 j 

from Invereen, Moj-, (donation) . .56 ] 

Symbols Incised on Discs from Jarlshof, . 229/. 1 

i 

Tag, Leaden, from Blackford Hill, Edin- ' 

burgh, 1.3 j 

Tait, James, elected, 10 1 

Tally Stick, The .Seafield. Vote on, . . 51 j 

Sticks in the National Museum, . . 51 I 

in the Royal Scottish ifu.seum, . .52 I 

Tank, Water, at ilidhowe Broch. . . 465 j 

Tardenoisian Implements from Dryburgh i 

Mains, (purchase) 19 j 

Tarradale, Ross-shire, Beaker from, . 1.59, 187 

Tartan, Check or. Fabric, found with i 

.Skeleton, (purchase) .... 417 

Tartraven. West Lothian, Beaker fiom, 1.50, 189 
Tawse. Leather, (donation) .... 18 

Teatle Burn, Argyll, Shoe found near, . 14 

Teith. River, Bronze Axe from, . . .191 

Templeton, M.. presents Piece of Neolithic 

Potter}- 16 

Tents Muir. Fife, Beakers from, . 150, 160, 183 

Thomson, Mar.jorie: see limes. 

Thorp. Dr John T., Death of, ... . 4 

Thorpe, W. A,, on A Glass -Jug of Roman 

Date from Turriff, Aberdeenshire, . 439 

Tiberius, Emperor, Coin of, from Newstead, 414 
Tifty, Aberdeenshire. Beaker from, . . 175 

Tillyochie, Kinross, Beaker from, 

151/., 1.57, 160, 185 

Tipperniallo, Perthshire, Beaker from. 

152, 172, 186 


Tiree, Argyll, Beaker from, . . . 146,178 

Titus. Coin.s of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 35 

from Kirkintilloch, .... 28 

.. Park Burn, Dumbartonshire. 11 

Torwoodlee Broch, ... 29 

Tod, Dr Henry. ,jun., presents an Urn, . 351 


PAGE 

Tokens, Gommunion, Donations of, . . 11, 97 

Tom na Paidir, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesi- 
astical Site 115 

“Tombstone House," Luss, .... 115 

Torinore, Arran, Stone Hammer from, . 146 

Torphins: see Sundayswells Hill. 

Torwoodlee Broch, Roman Coin from, . . 29 

Tough: sec Broomhills. 

Tra.jan, Coins of 

from Cadder, 28 

,, Camelon 28, 29 

in Falkirk Hoard .35 

from Inveresk, 27 

., Mumrills 27 

,. Old Kilpatrick, 28 

,, Rough Castle 28 

Traprain Law, East Lothian,* Polished 

Stone Discs and Whorl from, . . 98 

Pot-lid from 413 

Trondra, .Shetland, Stone Implement from. 16 

Trowel, Heathering, from Fyvie, (purchase) 416 

Tiumland, Rousay, Orkney, A Mound con- 
taining Short Cists at, .... 68 

Tube, Bone, from Midliowe Broch, 462, 489, .516 

Tnlloch Mazer 400 

Tulloch. Robert G., elected, .... 97 

Tmnbler, Wooden, from Orkney, (donation) 14 

Turnbull, Master Derrick, presents a 

Croggan 17 

Turnspit, (donation) 414 

Turriff, Aberdeenshire, Homan Glass Jug 

from, (donation) 18 

Note on 439 

See also Muiresk, Upper Mains of. 

Tusks. Boar, from Midhowe Broch, 


471. 476. 482, 493 

Tyrie : see Boyndlie, Upper. 


Uist, North, Invernes.s-shire, Roman Coin.s 

from 32 

See also Geirisclett ; I.angass Barp. 

Umbo: .see Shield Boss. 

Ungi.stae, Unst, Shetland, Stone Imple- 
ments from, 1.5, 16 

Unst. Shetland, Beaker Fragments from, 1.59, 188 
Unstan Cairn, Orkney, .... 3.3.5, .341 

Upper Bigging. Rendall, Orkney, Wooden 

Tumbler from, 14 

Urns : ~ 

Fragments of, from Old Keig Stone 

Circle, 383, 386. 388 

from Rudh' an Dunain Cave, Skye, 

201, 203, 211 
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Urns {.coiiffl.)-.— 

Beaker : — 

Handled, found in Scotland, . . 152 

List of, Scottish, 171,/?- 

froni Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Inverness- 

shire 129/. 

from Skene, (purchase) . . , , 415 

,, Wordy Knowe, Strathnaver, 

(donation) 413 

Cinerary', at ilonklaw, Jedburgh, , . 79 

do., 'donation) 413 

Food-vessel : — 

from Den of Leuchland, Brechin. . 412 

Edinburgh, (donation) . . . 351 

,, Friars, Kelso, .... 172 

Little Kilmory, Bute, . . 423, 425 

found witl»Beaker at Clashfarquhar. 

Bancliory, 157 

Neolithic : — 

from East Finnercy, Dunecht. (dona- 
tion) 415 

Unstan Type, from Midliowe Cairn, .335 ff. 

Steatite, from Cists at Trumland, 

Rotisay (>3, 70 

Urquhart, Morayshire. Beaker from 

Sleepie's Hill 186 

Usher. Sir Roliert, Death of 4 


I 


Valdrin. St 114 ! 

Valentines, (donation) IS 

Valentinian II.. Coin of, from Kirkmahoe. 31 

Vallay'. North Uist. Inverness-shire, Bone 

Object from the Old Cattlefold, ; 

(donation) 11 

Valtos, Uig, Lewis, Viking Belt Mount 

from 97 

Vegetable Matter from Antonine Ditch at 

Bonn.vbridge 04 

Veitch. George, elected 3 

Vertebra. Worked, from Midhowe Broth. . 489 ! 

Verus, L., Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard. . 35 | 

Vespasian. Coins of ; — I 

from Blantyre .32 i 

,, Camelon 29 

in Falkirk Hoard, 3,3 

from Heriot AVater, 30 

„ Inveresk, 27 

Kirkintilloch 28 ! 

Vespasian or Titus, Coin of. from Muinrills, 27 i 

Vessel, Wooden, from Pyothall, Carlops, ‘ 

Peeblesshire, (donation) . . . n : 

Vestments of Bishop on Effigy at Luss, . 105 f. \ 

Victoria. Queen, Diamond Jubilee Medal, . 17 | 
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Viking Belt Mount from Valtos, Uig, 


Lewis, 97 

Brooch from Ospisdale, Sutherland, . 20 

Grave at Ballinaby, Islay. Argyll, . 74 

Relics presented 97 

Valtos, Lewis, Pin of Bronze 

Brooch from, 430 

Vindolanda, Chain Mail from Roman Fort 

of 15 

Vitellius, Coin of. from Mumrills, in 

Falkirk Hoard, 35 


Waites, .Tames A., elected 3.)0 

Ward Hill. Quendale, Quartz Scrapers and 

Slate Implements from, . . .13. 14 

Watch by' Thomas Morgan, Edinburgh. 

(donation) 16 

with Repairers' Labels, (donation) . 16 

Watt, Douglas W.. elected 3 

Wattle and Daub. Traces of, Rudh' an 

Dunain Cave. Skye, .... 215 

AVeaving Comlts. Methods of Manufacture 

at Midhowe Broch, .... .509 

Number in National Museum, . . . 5119 

.''PC Cond)s. 

AA'elch, Jame.s. Silversmith. Edinburgh. . 15 

AA'ellgrove. Lochee, Angus. Beaker from. 1.53. 177 
AVells:— 

in Alidhowe Broch 454, 4(i5 

Cross Stone, Bonhill, 116 

Priest's, in Rhu Parish 116 

St Bride's 116 

St Leonard's. Dipple 370 

St Alalia's 114 

St Alodan'.s lit; 

St Ronan's, Kilmaronock 114 

St A'aldrin'.s, 114 

AA’ell wood. Muirkirk, Beaker from, . . 179 

AVest Drayton. Aliddlesex. Flint Imple- 
ments from 14 


AA est Link.s, North Berwick : see North 
Berwick. 

AVest Lothian: see Bathgate: Linlithgow 
Loch: Tartraven. 

AA'ester Yird Houses, Carnwath, Lanark- 
■shire. Beaker in Cist with Cup- and 
Ring-markings on Cover, . 145, 172, 185 

AA^estcrwood, Stirlingshire. Roman Coin 

from, -2^ 

AA'estness, Rousay, Orkney, Carved Panels 

from Church at 16 

-A. Chambered Alound at. . . . 71 
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Whale, Paddle Bone of, worked, from 

llidhowe Broch, 493 j 

Whale’s Bone ; see Bone, Cetacean. | 

Whetstones : — 

from Midhowe Broch, . 46.3, 466, 471/,. 497 | 
Queena, Birsay. Orkney, (donation) 13 j 
See also Hones. 

Whisky, Monopoly for distilling, on Ferin- 

tosh Estate 191 

Whistle, Bone, from Midhowe Broch, 481, 496 
White, J. Cathcart, presents Communion ; 

Tokens 11 j 

Whitehouse, Inveresk, Finger-ring from, . 415 j 

AVhitelaw, Charles E.. presents a Sword i 

and Bagpipes 14 ; 

Whitestone, Skene. Beaker from, . 1.56 174 ] 

Whithorn, Wigtownshire, Roman Coin j 

from, 30 j 

Whorls : — 

from Finavon Vitrirted Fort, Angus, 

(donation) 11 

,. Galson, Lewis, (donation) . . . 190 

„ Jarlshof, 247, 311 

Knowe of Lairo, Rousay. (donation) 98 | 

., Midhowe Broch, i 

462, 4ti6 /.. 471, 475. 481, 496. 509 ' 
., Traprain Law. (donation) . . . 98 | 

Wigtownshire : see Carsecreugh Castle ; i 

Dhuloch ; GlenUice Sands; Stoney- I 

kirk ; Whitliorn. i 

Williamson, Roliert, Wa.x Seal of. pre- 
sented, 13 

AVilson. David, elected 3 

G. A'., presents Scraper 13 

AA’indy Mains, Humbie. Beakers from, 139/., 182 

AA'ishart, Frederick, elected, . . . . 54 
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AA'olf or Dog Bones in Alidhowe Broch, 511, 515 


Wood. Carved. Seventeenth Century, re- 
maining E.xamples of, in Scotland, . 370 

AA'ood Carvings : — 

from St Xicholas’ Church, .Aberdeen, . 3.55 

in King’s College Chapel, do., . 361, 364 
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